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INTRODUCTION. 


On the lotli October, 1947, the Union Castle liner Durban Castle 
set sail from Cape Town, homeward bound for Southampton. 
'She was almost an empty ship. 

Among the passengers was Eileen (Gay) Gibson, returning to 
England after a seven months’ stay in South Africa, during which 
she had gained considerable success in broadcasting and on the 
stage. There were few young people of her own age on board, 
and she spent a good deal of her time with a Mr* Hopwood, an 
official of the Union Castle Line/ and a Wing-Commander Bray. 
Both of them were considerably older than she was, but the three 
of them seemed to have been friendly from the start, and dined 
together nearly every evening* Miss Gibson seemed disinclined to 
take any very active part in the social life of the ship, contenting 
herself with walks round the deck with the two men. 

She was quiet, but friendly and easy to get on with. She liked 
to talk about her career on the stage, but apart from this told them 
very little about herself. At the trial, however, the following facts 
about her came to light. 

She was born in India, on i6th June, 1926. For most of her 
life her parents had lived abroad, as her father had held business 
appointments in India and Persia, and, in 1947, in South Africa. 
As a child she had been brought to England to be educated. 
During the war, at the age of seventeen, she was called up for 
National Service, After a few months as a probationer nurse she 
joined the A.T.S., and was posted to the Special Intelligence 
Branch. From her earliest years, however, she had shown one 
desire in life, a theatrical career, and after the war, whilst still 
in the A.T.S*, she was able to take a step towards that ambition. 
She was transferred to ‘‘ 5 tars in Battlcdress,” a touring company 
of Service personnel. In this she had considerable success, for in 
January, 1946, she was cast as leading lady in ‘‘The Man with a 
Load of Mischief.” Then came a year of hard work. She toured 
England, Wales, and France, and then went on to Germany, as 
far as Herford, Cuxhaven and Plon. From what is known of her 
during this period she seems to have been keen, hard-working 
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and sucossful, but inclined to bt tempcramcntal-^vcn, perhaps, 
neurotic But she seems to have been diorougUy healthy, for the 
members of the company could not remcmbct her ever having 
missed a performance, or having been absent from duty for one 
day. in 1(546 

Jn Febmarv, 1947, she »as granted a compassionate release from 
the Forces so that she could travel with het mother to South 
Africa, and there join her father, who was then employed near 
Durban Before her release she oridcrwcnt the usual stringent 
medical examination demanded by the authorities, and was graded 
A W I, the highest possible medical catc^ry for a piil w die 
ATS, except that, owing to a slight car infection, she was 
marked ' non tropical ' 

At the end of hebruary she embarked on the Carnarvon Cattle 
with her mother They arrived in South Africa about tjth March, 
joining her father jn Durban After a few weeks with her parcms 
she went to fohannesburg, where there was more scope for her in 
the profession m which it was still her ambition to succeed, and 
before long she had started to act with a repertory company m a 
pUv called '‘The Silver Cord,” and to broadcast for the South 
African Broadcasting Company 

It was towards the end of July, while broadcasting in a Saturday 
night radio show, that she first met Henry Gilbert, an actor pro- 
ducer who must have been impressed With her performance, for 
he mnuediatcly oBcred her the leading part of Lorna in “Goldco 
Boy ” Playing opposite her was Erie Boon, ex lightweight tham- 
pion of the British Empire Another member of the cast was Mike 
Abel, a Johannesburg salesman and pan time actor The 
rehearsals conunued from the end of July right through August, 
until the opening night on the loth September Gay Gibson 
naturally saw a deal of Gilbert and Abel Gilbert introduced 
her to his wife. Dr Schoub, who held a mcdnal appointment m 
the city She often went to their houses for parties, which took 
place rather frequently dunng the six weeks or so that she knew 
them 


On 10th September the play was produced, and so far as 
Gay ^bsou w« ooo^ned it seems to have been somethme of a 
tnumph, for the rohaancsburg papers were uoanuatmr J Aar 
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praise of her performance. One notice said of her that she “came 
out of the part of Lorna Moon with flying colours, a harsh, metallic 
but convincing portrayal.” 

In spite of its success, however, die play had to be taken off 
before Ae end of the scheduled run owing to the theatre being con- 
demned as a fire trap. Gilbert then planned to take the show on 
to Pretoria, but Gay Gibson had decided to return to England to 
carry on her career there. When Gilbert knew that he could not 
get her to play in Pretoria he abandoned the project. And so, 
armed with testimonials and letters of introduction to theatrical 
circles in England and on the Continent, Gay Gibson set sail, as 
she thought, for England. 

The voyage went on after the nature of voyages, one day being 
very much like another. Probably everyone was rather bored in 
this almost empty ship. Each night Gay Gibson went to bed about 
ir.30. It was Mr. Hopwood’s custom to sec her to the door of her 
cabin, and bid her good-night. On the surface everything seemed 
to be uneventful. But three or four days out from Cape Town Miss 
Field, Miss Gibson’s stewardess, was speaking to James Camb, the 
steward on the promenade deck. Suddenly he asked her if she 
knew that Mss Gibson was pregnant three months. He said that 
Miss Gibson had told him so herself. Miss Field replied that if 
true it was a dangerous thing to say, and the conversation finished. 

On Friday, the 17th, at about five in the evening, Miss Field 
saw Camb in the square of B deck, near Gay Gibson’s cabin. By 
this time she seems to have had suspicions that something was 
amiss, and thought that he might be going to the cabin. She went 
up to Camb and told him that if he went to the cabin she would 
report it. It would, in fact, be forbidden for Camb to go to any 
passenger cabin, as his duties were confined to the promenade deck 
and the long gallery leading off it. Less than two hours later, 
about a quarter to seven, on Friday, 17th October, 1947, Mss 
Field saw Gay Gibson for the last time. She was dressed in a 
black evening gown and silver shoes, for the dinner and the dance 
which was to take .place afterwards. She seemed to be very happy 
and cheerful. 

As usual she dined at the same table as Mr. Hopwood and" 
Wing-Commander Bray, and took coffee wth them afterwards in 
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the Jong gallery leading off the promenade deck During the 
evening she danced three nines with Wing Commander Bray 
and two other passengers She had two or three drinks and 
smoked \crv 1 ttic About deven o’doch there was some talk of 
going swimming, as the nignt was scry hot, and Gay Gibson left 
die others, saying that she was going to look for a swim suit. 
Half an hour later she returned, saying that she could not find it- 
rhis was the only tune dunng the evening that she had been out 
of the sight of Mr Hopwood and Wing Conamander Bray 

Dunng this half hour the ship’s senior night watchman, James 
Murray, heard something which struck him as \ cry cunous In 
the long gallery leading off the promenade deck he saw Miss 
Gibson and the steward Camb talking together He heard Camb 
say, “I say I ha\c a bone to pick svith you, ard a big one at that ’ 
He was unable to hear any more 

After Gav Gibson returned she and the two men stood on deck 
Icarng oicr the rail until about twenty to one, and then Mr 
Hopwood escorted her to her cabin, according to hjs custom He 
said good night to her — for the last tune 

Gay Gjbson, however, did not go to bed immediately, for at 
one o'clock the boatswain’s mate, Conway, m charge of the work- 
ing party engaged m washing down the promenade deck, saw her 
on the after end of the deck on the port side She was leaning 
against the rad smoking a cigarette, and soli wearing her black 
esemng dress and the sit\erK»lourcd dance shoes Conway saw 
that she would get vfet if she stayed where she was, and showed 
her where she could sit, aimdships on the port ade She thanked 
him and told bun that she had found it rather warm below That 
tvas the last omc he saw her 


lust before three o dock, on the morning of the i8di October 
the semor night watchman, Murray, and his assistant, Steer, were 
sitting in the first-dass galley on \ deck, directly below B deck 
At this nme of the morning aU cabin bcUs had been switched 
^ough so that they would sound m this galley, and it was for 
the ^ht watchttien, m addition to their ether duties, to answer 
any might ring, and attend to the passengers’ wants 

The Durhan Cattle was then xtoanuBir « i 
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Plan of the Promenade and Shade Decks of the Durban Casile. 
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shark-infested sea. The weather was fine and hot with a light 
wind. The bow wave was curling back and hitting the ship’s side 
noisily, and from the funnel just behind the bridge came a con- 
tinuous roar from the dynamos. 

Suddenly, at 2.58 a.m., the bell rang above the watchmen’s 
heads. Following indicators, Steer left the galley, and went up 
to B deck and along to Cabin 126. Outside the cabin two lights 
were showing, green and red, indicating that both the steward and 
the stewardess had been rung for. This was curious, for usually 
a passenger would ring only for one or the other. 

The light in the cabin was on, shining through the grille above 
the door. Steer knocked and tried to enter. The door opened a 
few inches, and was then shut in his face. Steer just had time to 
sec a man’s face, his right hand, and his body, clad in a sleeveless 
singlet and dark trousers held up by a belt. It was Camb the deck 
steward. As he shut the door in Steer’s face Camb said to Steer, 
“All right.” 

Immediately, Steer went back to Murray to tell liim what had 
happened, and together they returned to the cabin. The light in 
the cabin and the red and green bell lights were soil on. * No sound 
came iropn. inside. They waited for four or five minutes, watching 
and listening. Still there was no sound. The time was now about 
ten minutes past three, and Murray was due to report on the 
bridge, so, leaving Steer outside the cabin, he went to make his 
report to the officer of the' watch. Murray told the officer what 
had happened, but, not wishing to get a fellow member of the 
crew into trouble, he did not say that it was Camb whom he had 
seen. The officer of the watch dismissed him, saying that the 
morals of the passengers were their own affair. 

Murray went back to Cabin 126, and saw that the light was 
still on. He went away and returned in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour to find the cabin still silent, but now no light showed 
through the grille. He decided to have no more to do with the 
matter and resumed his duties. 

At about 7.30 the same morning the stewardess, Miss Field, 
went to Cabin 126, and, receiving no answer to her knock, tried the 
door. It was open. This was unusual, for Miss Gibson was in the 
habit of locking it at night, and unlocking it when called in the 
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morning The cahm empty, but Miss Field paid little atten 
non to this as it was quite possible that Miss Gibson might ba^^ 
gone to the bathroom She did think, however, that perhaps the 
bed was a httlc more disarranged than usual, and she also noticed 
that there were one or two stams on the sheet and pillow ease 
She began to ady the cabin, but tune went by and Gay Gibson did 
not return Miss Field became anxious She went in search of the 
missing girl, but no one had seen her Miss Field then reported 
the matter 

At 957 on the mormng of the i8th October the report was 
received by Captain Patcy, masta of the ship, who immediately 
caused the ship's broadcasting system to be used to appeal for any 
news of Miss Gibson There was no response, and at 10.20 orders 
were given for the ship to reverse course A message was radioed 
to all vessels in the vicinity asking them to keep a Itxik out At 
II 20 am Captain Patcy realized the hopdessness of the search in 
the I astness of the ocean, and reluctantly dcaded to get under way 
again 

In the meantime inquiries had been instituted Steer had told 
the master of the ship that it was Camb whom he had seen in 
Cabin 126, and at eleven a m Captain Patcy saw Camb and told 
him that he was suspected of having been there Camb at once 
denied It, and said that he had not been near any passenger cabin 
or passenger accommodanon since he had gone to bed at 1x45 

At midday Captain Patcy locked the door of Cabin 126 with an 
extra lock, and put the keys m his safe nic cabin rctiiaTned locked 
for the rest of the voyage 


As the inquiries conUnued, more information came to light 
VkilUam Pott, an assistant smoke room Steward who shared a 
cabin with Camb, remembered saying good night to him in the 
deck panuy on D deck about a quarter to one He had passed 
Miss Gibson standing by the rad with Mr Hopwood and Wing- 
Commander hray, and had then gone to bed The next time he 
, saw Camb was m bed about a quarter to six When he saw him 
later in the mormng Camb was wearing a white jacket with long 
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when cleaning up and preparing for the day. Later the reason for 
this change of clothing became clear. 

On the morning of the 19th October Camb went to see Captain 
Patey, and complained that Acre had been talk of his submitting to 
a medical examination. Captain Patey told him that he was 
suspected of having played some part in the disappearance of Miss 
Gibson, and that it was in his own interests that he should be 
examined. Camb replied, “Thank you very much, sir,” and 
then as he was leaving the cabin muttered, “Why all this suspicion? 
Let’s ^et down to bedrock.” Later in the day Camb was examined 
by Dr. Griffiths, the ship’s surgeon. 

In the evening Captain Patey received two letters from Camb. 
In the first letter Camb stated that he had locked up his deck 
pantry at about one a.m. and had then gone forward to the well 
deck for a smoke, and when he found himself dozing, went to 
bed. His last act had been to wind up his watch a little after 
two. From then until he was called at 5.45 a.m. he had not left 
'the cabin. 

The second letter described how he had been examined by the 
ship’s surgeon who had found scratches on his shoulder and wrists. 
Camb explained them by saying that he had inflicted them himself 
three or four days previously while he was in bed feeling hot and 
itchy, and that scratches on his neck were caused by too vigorous 
rubbing with a rough towel further irritated by the high neck-band 
of his white jacket. 

Two days later Steer, the assistant night watchman, saw Camb in 
the crew wash-house, Camb asked Steer if he had said that it was 
he in Cabin 126 on the morning of the 18th, and Steer, who had 
been given instructions, replied that he had not. Camb’s reply 
was, “Thank goodness, I have not been with her homeward bound 
this trip. I am in a tight jam.” The first part of this statement 
was indeed remarkable, for Camb had never at any other time been 
on the same ship as Miss Gibson! However, Camb certainly was 
in a tight spot. 

* On the night of the 24th-25th October the Durban Castle arrived 
at Cowes Roads. The authorities had been apprised of the situa- 
tion by radio, and at 1.25 on the morning of the 26th October, 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan and Detective-Constable Plumley, of 
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the Southampton Borough Police, went on board Captain Patejr 
told then what he knew and handed them the keys to Cabin 126, 
and the letters wntten by Camb At 5^5 a tn the two police 
oflicets interviewed Camb in the smoking room, where, in answer 
to their questioning he repeated the denial* he had made to Captain 
Pate), and insisted on die truth of his story At that request he 
showed them some partially healed scratches on both wnsts At this 
WEc those on the right wrist were fairly clear, but on the left wnst 
they were faint and difficult to see Camb repeated his explana 
bon of their being self inflicted 

Sergeant Qui^an said that he had good reason to believe that 
Camb had been m hfiss Gibson’s cabin at three a ra on the 18th 
October, and that he was convinced that Camb could give him 
further informabon Camb replied that that put him in a bght 
spot This was the second bmc that he had said something of 
the sort 

At ihar request Camb accompanied the police officers to the 
Southampton Police Headquarters, where they left hun, and 
returned to the ship On their mstnictions the stewardess made up 
the bed as near as possible to the state in which she remembered it 
being on the morning of die iSth of October Photographs of the 
bed and the cabin were taken from aU angles, and Deicctivc- 
Sergeant Quinlan took possession of a number of artidcs, which 
wac later to become exhibits 


At 5 15 pjn Sergeant Quinlan saw Camb again ar pohee head* 
quarters, and told him diat it had now bec”* established that he had 
been in Cabin 126 at three ajn on the tSth Faced with this, 
Camb deaded to change his story He said that Miss Gibson hid 
asked him to leave out a glass of rum for her on the bottle box out 
side the bar when the bar had shut At about eleven o dock he saw 
her going to her cabin, and foirowed her there to ask if she wanted 
some Icmnnadc with her rum He found her looking for a swim 
suit- She said she did not want the lemonade, jo he left and went 
back to his duttes 


Scrgi^t Quinlan was not satisfied with Cambs storv He left 
him, and put the facts before Sergeant Gibbons, who was then act- 
ing as inspector They returned to Camb toother Td 
Gibbons took pains J point out to Camb 
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position. He reviewed the circumstances : There was evidence that 
Miss Gibson had been pushed through the port-hole. If it could 
be shown that both Camb and Mss Gibson were in Cabin 126 at 
three a.ra. on the i8th October it would be of the utmost importance 
for Camb to be able to prove that he had nothing to do with her 
disappearance. The time was fast approaching when a decision 
would have to be made about him, and if the police were in a posi- 
tion to show that Camb was in Cabin 126 at three a.m. on the i8th 
his flat denial that he had been there might be difficult for him to 
substantiate later on. 

Camb asked if that meant that he had murdered her, and would 
be charged with murder. Sergeant Gibbons replied that at that 
stage he could not say whether Camb would be charged or not, 
but pointed out that in the absence of a body the police had to give 
particular care to any explanation which he might put forward. 
If Camb had a reasonable explanation of the cause of Miss 
Gibson’s death and her disappearance, the acceptance of it would 
not be made any easier by the continuation of the denials he had 
been making. 

Camb’s next question was significant — “You mean that Miss 
Gibson might have died from a cause other than being murdered; 
she might have had a heart attack or something.?” 

Sergeant Gibbons replied that he was satisfied that Camb had 
been alone with Miss Gibson in her cabin, and that he was the 
only person who could give an explanation of her disappearance. It 
was for him to decide whether he wanted to make an explanation, 
but that if he did want to do so he might think that the present 
was the appropriate time. Sergeant Gibbons then left the room, 
leaving Camb with Sergeant Quinlan and Constable Plumley. 

Sergeant Quinlan then asked Camb if he was in the habit of 
visiting female passengers’ cabins. Camb replied, “Well, yes; some 
of them like us better than the passengers. I have been with them 
several times on other trips at night; of course if I was found out 
I would get the sack.” 

Then, after a short silence, Camb said that he would like to 
make a statement. He said that about eleven o’clock when he 
had gone to Miss Gibson’s cabin to ask whether she required her 
drink he had made an appointment to meet her later. After he 
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had (imshed work about one o’clock he went to the cabin but 
found It empty So he went forward, smoked a agarette, and 
returned to Miss Gibson’s cabin about two, to find her Acre After 
some consersanon he got into bed with her consent and sexual 
intercourse took place Whilst in the act she suddenly clutched at 
him foaming at the mouth, and though he immediately ceased the 
mtercourse she lay serv snll, and when be felt for her heart beats 
there were none He had no explanation of bow the bells came 
to be rung and was most definite that he did not touch them hini' 
self. He tned amfictal respuanon and was surprised by the tught 
watchman knocking on the door and trying to open it. He said 
to the mght watchman that it was all nght, shut and locked the 
door, and then pamcked as he thought that a report would be made 
to the officer of the watch, and was afraid of being found in a 
compromiang posiuon Again he tned artificial respiranon, and 
alter a few minutes when he could sull find no sign of life he lifted 
her body to the porthole and pushed it through She was still 
clad in her dressing gown and it was a struggle to lift her He 
^ fauiy certain that she was dead, but he was temblv frightened 
Then he went forward to turn in The ume was about 330 
When he had made the statement Camb appeared to be rehesed 
He said, “1 am glad to get it off my mind What will happen 
about this? My wife must not know about this If she docs 1 will 
00 away widi mssclf ” 


He ww told that he was going to be detained, and at 1 30 pjn 

P I October, ig^y, he was charged with the murder of 

hiiccn Gibson 


rented bom 

pobce force before the tnal. went to see Camb in his ceU in 
fin^^^nt'Sen ' Im photograph and 

I did not think « 

1 base nor had any slifiLce^foe^fo” 

«, iu.a. »a 
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away she scratched me. I panicked and threw her out of the port- 
hole.” 

The preliminary hearing before the magistrates took place at 
Southampton and lasted two days. At the end of the depositions, 
in answer to the caution, Camb said, “I am not guilty of this 
charge. I did not kill Miss Gibson. She died in the way I have 
described. My mistake was in trying to conceal what happened. 
Witnesses already called could, I am sure, have told much that 
would have helped in this case, and witnesses in South Africa know 
about the state of her health.” 

After the preliminary hearing before the magistrate the prosecu- 
tion was put in train. It was clear that expert medical evidence as 
to the cause of death would play a very great part at the trial, and 
accordingly the depositions were put before Professor Webster, the 
Director of the South Midland Forensic Laboratory at Birmingham, 
so that he might give evidence for the prosecution. But Professor 
Webster, in the Bght of his knowledge and medical experience over 
many years, was of the opinion that Miss Gibson might have died 
in the way described by Camb. Immediately, with that fairness 
which in England is characteristic of prosecutions, and especially 
prosecutions for murder, this information was passed on to Camb’s 
legal advisers, so that Professor Webster could be called to give 
evidence by the defence. Other evidence which had come to the 
notice of the prosecution was also made available to the defence 
in the same way, notably that of Miss Armour and Mr. Dalby, who 
gave evidence as to the state of Gay Gibson’s health while in the 
army. 

The prosecution were able to fill in a number of details about 
Camb’s past. This stocky married man. of tlurty-one — he had a 
little daughter — ^had been at sea since 1933, with the exception of a 
brief period before the war when he was working ashore in 
Australia. He had always been a steward, and apart from short 
service during the war had always been on large liners. In the 
Durban Castle he was unpopular with the other members of the 
crew. He was conceited, and had an unpleasant reputation as far 
as women were concerned. On the Durban Castle on her way out 
to South Africa he was known to have assaulted women passengers 
on three different occasions. Once he had entered a woman’s cabin 
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and made advances to her, which she bad only been able to repd 
after a struggle On another occasion he had gone to die cabin of 
a young girl, and — again unsuccessfully — had tried to force his 
attentions on her In the third and most significant case he tried to 
strangle a woman passenger in a shelter on deck where tools were 
stored She lost consaousness, and recovered to find Camb stand 
irg over 1 cr Fortunately for Camb, none of these women tool- 
action against him, fcanng the subsequent publicity The prosccu 
tion knew of these inadents, and statements were taken by the 
police, but It was not possible to use them at the tnal as they were 
not relevant to the case at issue 

From the very start the (msc aroused the greatest pubUc interest. 
While the Durban Castle was still at sea the newspapers had pub* 
hshed reports of trouble on board, and it was said that police 
officers had flown to meet the ship in the Azores This, in fact, 
^s untrue but it whetted the public mterest in what was to come. 
Tte youth and beauty of the victim, the lack of a body, the fact 
that the tragedy had occurred on a liner in mid-ocean, the talk 
of witnesses bang flown from South Africa, and the fact that Enc 
^n, the «hghtwaght boxing champion ot the BnUsh Empire, 
d been Gay Gibson's leading man, gave the case an unusually 
dramauc quality It quickly became known as “The Porthole 
Murocr 


,n Winchester Assizes on the i8th March, 

^idHatTa ^ ^ had found a place 

insioe can ha\e seen \crv hnV ^ ‘ 

subsidence of a ,.all of Sc Se * 

The plywood parUUons which ^ “ temporary one 

the view of manv r,r ,1. erected, beside cutting off 

makeshift appcJance Court a counously 

Cabin lafi, a porthole mn ,’j** ^ ^ 

p^h which had summoned m4r°^T 
of the i8ch of October watchmen on the morning 

Shenff and^is^^^a^*^ accompanied by the High 

He stood irapajjjveiy a nat^ of thought into the dock. 

heavily Mt'^He w s pS^ bu rather 

tnposed as the Clerk of Assize 
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read over the indictment to him. When asked to plead he said, 
“Not guilty, sir,” in a clear voice, and was then allowed to be 
seated. 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, K.C., opened for the Crown. He described 
the case as an unusual one in that no body had been found. This, 
however, was by no means unprecedented. The first question the 
jury had to decide was: Is Eileen Gibson dead? The second 
question, to be answered at the end of the trial, would be : Has it 
been proved that the prisoner murdered her? 

The case for the prosecution was that Camb, in the early morn- 
ing of the i8th October, 1947, murdered Eileen Gibson and disposed 
of her body by casting it into the 'ocean through a port-hole, when 
the liner was ninety miles from land in a shark-infested sea, or 
alternatively that he cast her into the sea while still alive, having 
overcome her resistance. 

Mr. Roberts outlined to the jury the evidence he proposed to 
call, and submitted that when they had heard all the evidence on 
both sides the inference they would draw would be that Miss 
Gibson objected to whatever advances the prisoner was making, 
and that she pressed both bells for outside help. She scratched the 
prisoner and then, for his self-preservation, he strangled her. 
Alternatively, they might think that Camb, finding the girl resist- 
ing, overcame her, and then destroyed the witness — living but 
unconscious — ^who could, prove against him the crime of rape or 
attempted rape by throwing her through the port-hole into the 
sea. 

From the start the issues in the case were clear. There was no 
dispute that Camb had been with Gay Gibson when she died. 
There was no dispute that he had cast her body into the sea through 
the port-hole. All that remained to be decided was: Did Camb 
kill her or did she die a “natural - death, without any contribution 
on Camb’s part? On this question evidence' as to the state of her 
health and expert medical evidence on the signs found in the cabin 
were of great importance. 

Oh one matter the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Griffiths, enjoyed a great 
advantage over all the other medical witnesses called. He was 
the only one to see Camb within a few hours of the disappearance 
of Gay Gibson, while the scratches upon him’ were still fresh. 
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The others had to depend on photographs taken more than a week 
later, when many of the marks had healed He described what he 
had found when he examined Camb on die mormog of die igdi 
October There were scratches on die right side of hts neck, on 
the left shoulder, and on both wnsts, and he thought that except 
for those on the nght wnst they had been caused before the morning 
of the iSth October There were between nine and wclvc separate 
Kratches on the right wnst between a quarter and half an inch m 
length They went across the front of the tendons, and tended to 
radiate obliquely towards the thumb In Dr Gnffith’s opinion 
they were entirely consistent widi scratches caused bv finger nails 
in the early morning of the t8th October, and were the result of a 
digging and drawing movement 

Of the exhibits produced bv the prosecution only two turned 
out to be of any great importance There were two Wood stains 
on the upper hcct which Dr Montgomcrv the Senior Scientific 
Officer at die Mcuopobun Police Laboratory, found to be of group 
‘ O Camb s blood was of group “’A,” so that the inference to be 
drawn was that the blood tame from the body of Gay Gibson 
The other was a female contraceptive appliance which was found 
in a suitcase in Gay Gibson’s cabin This in fact can have had no 
result on the verdict , 

Evidence as to the way m which deadx might have been caused 
was given by some of the most eminent pathologists in the country 
The prosecution called Dr Teatc, the assismnt pathologist and 
teemrer in forensic mcdiane at St George’s Hospital, London, 
who has given evidence at many famous mals The defence called 


Dr Hocking, the well known West Country patholopst, and 
Professor Webster, Director of the South Midland Forensic Labora- 
tory As to the scratches, all these witnesses agreed that tt was 
difficult to pas. an opimon by the study of photographs taken so 
long after the event Mr CawcU suggested that the marks were 
indcounons mde bv convulsive gripping at the moment of death, 
Wo w diat the marks appeared to him to have 

V V niovement Professor 

Webster thou^t that the marks were a little too high un to be 
conastem with *e usual signs of strangulation, but admitted that 
U was hard to )udge by the photographs admitted that 
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Apart from this all agreed that the characteristic signs of death 
from strangulation were present. Dr. Hocking and Professor 
Webster, however, thought that the signs were equally consistent 
wth death from natural causes. Dr. Tearc agreed that it was 
possible for the signs to be present as a result of natural causes, but 
suggested tlrey were more consistent with strangulation. 

All the common features of strangulation were present in the 
bed, and on the body of Camb; blood-stained saliva stains on the 
sheets, and the scratches on die wrists of Camb, And something 
dwt had been found by Dr, Hocking, and unknown to Dr, Tearc 
when he gave evidence — traces of urine in the bed, showing that 
the dead girl voided her bladder as a terminal act. All these are 
common features of strangulation, and the evidence given by Dr. 
Hocking as to the presence of urine in the bed put one matter 
beyond doubt, diat Gay Gibson had died on the bed, and that her 
body was afterwards pushed through the port-hole. 

Professor Webster was of the opinion diat death could equally 
well have occurred from natural causes, and told of three cases 
where death had occurred during sexual intercourse. He thought' 
that if Camb’s account was correct death could have occurred 
naturally in two ways. Firstly, the bursting of a small congenital 
aneurism in the brain— a condition which is undiagnosable prior 
to death — ^and secondly, by heart disease, cither direct or indirect. 
In a girl of Gay Gibson’s age indirect heart disease would be more 
likely, and could arise from a septic focus somewhere in the body, 
affecting the heart, or from a secondary condition of the heart 
caused by asthma. 

• What the medical evidence came to was this. Death could 
have occurred from strangulation; it could have occurred from 
natural causes. Dr. Teare thought that strangulation was more 
likely: Professor Webster thought that the chances were equal. 
Dr. Hocking said that both were possibilities; he could not assess 
the probabilities, . 

Evidence about Miss Gibson’s health was given by Dr. Haslam, 
who had examined her on her release, and graded her A.W.i. 
She said that on the 19th February, 1947, her general physical 
condition was good. Her hearing was a little impaired owing 
to an old infection of the ear, and she was a little wheezy from a 
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tetcnt cold, but there was nothing significant in that Accord- 
ing to her tnoihcr, a trained nurse. Gay had always enjoyed good 
health 

The defence, as we see, sought to prove that death was from 
natural causes, and not only that, but also that Cainb, on the morn- 
ing of the iSth October, had been a welcome visitor in Cabin 126 
For, had he forced his attenaons on Miss Gibson and death had 
occurred from whatever cause in the course of rape, he was clearly 
guilty of murder So that for the defence the cxartunaDon and 
cross-cxaminaaon of medical witnesses was of the greatest import 
ance Reluctantly, then — for it is never pleasant to have to attack 
the character of a dead person, cspcaally when that person is a 
young girl— Mr CasswcU called evidence seeking to show that 
Gay Gibson was a girl who would not be averse to casual sexual 
adventure 


When the dead girl’s mother was called by the prosecution it 
was Mr Casswcii s painful duty to foreshadow this evidence in his 
cross-examination Mrs Gibson was a tragic figure as she looked 
defiandy around the Court She said diat die was proud to be 
the mother of Gay Gibson — one of the finest types of English 
womanhood, physically, mentally and morally One could sense 
the tension in the Court as she gave her evidence One thing was 
clear, she would not hear anything against her child She did not 
know that she had a contraceptive in her possession, and did not 
rccogniac the names of men put to her, except for one, a Charles 
Sventonski, who, the defence daimcd, had paid her passage to 
England and given her /350 According to Mrs Gibson, she 
approved of this because it was a business proposition He was a 
successful business man interested only m hacking Gay’s career 
He had given her a letter of introduction to theatrical arclcs in 
Switzerland and London The money was only m the nature of a 
loan, to be rep^d when Gay made her experted success 

^ opening, outhned the defence, 

which emerged from Camb s statement to the police that he had 
wAcotne viator to Miss Gibson’s cabin, that she had 
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OTtrcomc by panic and afrcnd of Mng Hs job, he had cast the body 

’”'°(>Ib'camc into the witness-box to pve mdcncc. He took *e 
oath calmly and qoiedy. and during his hoots of f 

cross-examination never once betrayed any vjsibk sign o . • 

Coolly he told his story and coolly he stood up to a cross-examina- 
tion wKch searched and probed every part of it. This is the story 


he told. 

On the second' or third day out from Cape Town, tltc itth or 
12th October, he saw Miss Gibson sitting alone in a bay Avindow in 
the long gallery. She ordered a drink, and they tell into conversa- 
tion. 'Witlnn a few minutes she had told Wm that she had been 
acting in Johannesburg, and was deeply in love with a m.in named 
Charles. She said she thought she imght be going to have a baby, 

. but it was too early to be aWc to tell. She then asked Camb if she 
could have afternoon tea in her cabin, and he explained that she 
could ring for the bedroom steward, who would take it to her on a 
tray which he (Camb) would have prepared. That afternoon he 
received a message asking him to take the tray personally, and 
he went to her cabin to tdl her that this was impossible, not only 
because it was against the rules, but also because at that time he 
would be serving on deck. While he was in her cabin Miss Gibson 
gave him a standing order for a supper tray, to be prepared by him 
^ and to be brought to her by the night watchman when she rang 
for it. During the next few days be had several conversations with 
her, hut they cannot have been of much importance, as he could 
not recall any details of them. 

On the i 6 th October Miss Gibson asked Itirn to leave out a 
large ruin for her when the bar closed, and he saw that it was 
put on the bottle box outside tbe bar for her to collect In the' 

rSu'cd”" 


duy. I. appeared m be Camb’e suggesdou dm,’h"wa"uT„u; 
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with her in a jocular wav, for putung him to all this trouble for 
rothing 

By the tyth, said Camb, he was on extremely friendly terms with 
Miss Gibson She asked him to leave out a rum again on that 
particular night, and paid him for it This was soon after eleven 
o dock He knew that she had gone to her cabin, as be had heard 
her say to one of the passengers that she was going to look for a 
swim suit Five minutes later he followed her to her cabin, and 
asked if she wanted a lemonade with her rum She repUed that 
she did no^ and Camb said to her that he had a good mind to 
bring down a dnnk and join her He meant by this to suggest 
sexual intercourse, and though he could not remember exactly what 
she said m reply he thought it was something Ukc, ‘'Please yourself, 
It s up to you ’ Then he returned to his duties 

He put out the rum on the bottle box and went on working in 
Kis pantry unul a few minutes before one a m “When he came out 


the rum had disappeared, and on the bottle box was a dock, which 
he thought might belong to Miss Gibson Within a few^ seconds 
he saw her again, standing just outside the door of her cabin with 
the glass of rum in her hand He asked her if the dock was hers, 
and when she replied that it was he gave it to her, and left 

A few minutes before one o’clock he locked the pantry and went 

to<^b,ni26 The light was on and the cabin was empty About 

an hour later he returned and knocked on the door Miss Gibson 
answered and he walked straight m She was Iving on the bed 
Camb sat dtwn on the edge of it and talked to her about the dull 

SnwrTi^dT’r? She kicked o5 her 
^>P fo^tner down the front of 
her circssing gown Under it she was naked 

He made love to her Suddenly she heiv.a « c c 
for breath, her body stiffened for aLoI^em : 2 
right arm Ughtened around bis neck and h« 
right forearm ugbffy He got off the j 
relaxed « though m a faint! with ote 
open There was a line of blood 
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beats; her heart seemed to have stopped. He looked unsuccess- 
fully for smelling salts, and then he tried to restore her circulation 
by massaging the stomach towards the heart. For twenty or twenty- 
five minutes he tried to revive her in this way. Suddenly there was 
a tap on the door. It opened. He pushed it to and said, “All 
right.” He was convinced that he had not been recognized, but 
he expected that a report would be made, and a feeling of com- 
plete panic came over him. He was terrified of being found in a 
woman passenger’s cabin, because it would mean that he would 
lose his job and forfeit any chance of employment with any other 
shipping company. 

He looked again at the girl lying on the bed — she was wearing 
only a dressing gown — and could see no movement. Once again 
he tried artificial respiration, but her body seemed to be growing 
colder. He concluded that she was dead, and then decided to 
' dispose of the body. He lifted it up, but it was not easy, as it was 
slack and awkward. At length he got it to the port-hole and pushed 
it into the sea. He then left the cabin and returned to his quarters. 
He went to bed and was up at his usual hour at six the following 
morning. 

He was quite certain that he had not pressed the bells or received 
any injuries from Miss Gibson. 

That was the story that Camb told. He denied having made 
the statement that Constable Plumley alleged. 

Mr. Roberts’ first question in cross-examination was deadly. 
“Would you describe yourself as a truthful man?” The reply was, 
“I think so, sir.” Then, time after time, again and again, Camb 
was forced to admit that he had lied to save himself. His answers 
were given with such callousness that the manner even, more than 
the words used, underlined the cold selfishness of his nature. He 
admitted coolly that he intended to persist in his untrue denials 
' and, to take the secret with him to his grave, no matter what 
unhappiness or misery was caused to Gay Gibson’s relations or 
anyone else; he decided to alter his story in the police headquarters 
because he then realized that he was definitely incriminated by Steer, 
and 'that it was no use in persisting in his first story, but he 
insisted that it was the truth that he now told. 

Mr. Roberts asked Camb, “Don’t you call that curious conduct 
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for a truthful person?** and Camb replied uncmouonally, “I should 
say « was beastly conduct” 

He went on to elaborate the means by which he pushed the 
body through the porthole He stood on die bed and lifted her w 
a sitnng position, and then, with bis hands just abosc her hips, to 
the porthole He pushed her arms through and then her head 
and the rest of her body followed quite easily , when half the body 
was through the porthole the legs were hanging down inside and 
the rest of the body outside Then, as he lifted the legs to shoot 
her out, he saw that there were no pyjamas on her legs 

He agreed that he had not worried about hfiss Gibson or her 
family at any nme but that he was worned about his wife, as it 
could make things difficult between them if she found that he had 
been haing relations with another woman 


Camb left the witness-box as perhaps one of the most cold 
blooded men ever tried for murder in England After hjs evidence 
no one who had heard u could acdit for one moment that Camb 
would panic, no matter in what predicament he found himself 
Subsequently, five witnesses gave evidence as to the condition 
of Gay Gib,on $ health while she was m England The first was 
Miss Evelyn Armour, an officer in the AT S who m the summer 
of 19^6 had been a subaltern serving m the London District About 
eleven o clock one night at the end of July she was caUed to see a 
prl who was ill m billets There she saw a girl, whom she said was 
Eileen Gi^n, lying on a bed face Upwards with the back of her 
head and her h^s on the bed and her back arched Her tongue 
was m the back of her throat, she was breathing heavily, and 

^F^cd to be Aokmg She clutched her chest. muLng. 4 m " 

Amour put it, but very whaustnj tj,. ^ 

^mour telephoned to see how she was a nd „ ^ 
all nght It IS intetc,ong to note Zl ^ 

Gibson’s service and casualty form h 

that Miss Armour was mi^kcn m f 

™ oi h. bTihMxi:; ’ 
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Professor Webster was later asked his opinion of the symptoms 
described by Miss Armour, He said that, in his view with no sug- 
gestion here of tetanus or strychnine poisoning, the arched back 
suggested an element of hysteria, ^ It might have been a mild epileptic 
fit, but although there was an element of heart pain the symptoms 
really indicated an hysterical attack. 

There could be no suggestion of asthma, but Mr. Dalby, who 
had toured with Gay Gibson in “Stars in Battledrcss,’" said that she 
was not in London between the 23rd June and the 3rd August. 
Was it possible that Miss Armour made an honest mistake as to 
the identity of the g^rl concerned? 

Mr. Dalby had every opportunity of observing Gay Gibson’s 
health and way of life during 1946, the year they were in the same 
company. He was, however, unable to help the defence very 
much. He described her as hysterical and neurotic, and he told 
how one night during a twenty mile journey over rough roads 
after a somewhat hilarious party in an officers’ mess, she had a 
kind of hysterical attack. There had been a good deal to drink, 
and Gay Gibson had danced a number of eightsome reels. When 
they reached their destination she was carried from tlie car. In the 
morning she was pale but seemed to have recovered. As far as 
Mr. Dalby knew she had not missed one day’s duty during 1946. 
She had seemed at one time to be infatuated with an army driver 
called Pierre. Dalby was unable to provide any further informa- 
tion. 

Camb’s legal advisers had sent a representative to South Africa 
..to try to find some witnesses who could support Camb’s story as 
to Gay Gibson’s health and morals while she was in South Africa. 
He found them in Henry Gilbert, producer of “Golden Boy”; 
Mike Abel, who played the gangster role; and Dr. Ina Schoub, 
Gilbert’s wife. 

Their passages were paid to England. At the end of their 
journey lay Winchester, and the Assize Court. 

So far. as Gay Gibson’s health was concerned these three people 
were agreed that she was neurotic and hysterical and that on 
several occasions she had fainted, twice when coming out of a 
house into the garden after drinking at a party. She had told them 
that she had come to South Africa because she was suffering from 
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asthma, she had also told them that her parents had been kdicd 
in the bombing of London and that her brothers had perished in 
the Nav> Both her parents and her brothers are in fact alive So 
far as they knew she had never consulted a doctor about her 
ajthma, and Dr Schoub, a qualified medical practitioner, had seen 
no signs of It MiWc Abel said that he had seen her hps turn blue 
once when she fainted, and a line of froth appear TTus was, of 
course, exactl) what Lamb’s siucmcnt desen^d, and it had been 
published la the public press Abel md that he had on one 


occasion also heard her complain of a sharp pain runmng down 
her left arm to her fingers This could ^ a sign of coronary 
heart disease and a symptom to be found described in any medical 
textbook The fainting fits cannot have caused much impression 
on other Abel or Gilbm at the bmc, for neither of them thought 
of asking Dr Schoub to examine Gay Gibson 

Again, no matter how temperamental and neurotic Gay Gibson 
may have been, her health must hate been fairt^r good, to sav the 
least, for her to has c gone through arduous rehearsals and the strain 
of paying a leading part without one day s absence from other 
On the moral issue hlikc Abel said that Gav Gibson had told 
him. a marned man, that she loved him, and then fainted when 
he told her to be sensible Othersvisc, there svas one thing, and 
one ^ng alone, m tl.c whole of the South African evidence wluch 
could have any reflection on her morals According to their stones 
she told all three that she was pregnant, and consulted Dr Schoub, 
^soid that ,t was too early to tell and recommended her to be 
W WJA a contracepuve According to Dr Schoub she was 
rcn^kably inn^nt, or ignorant, of sexual matters 

She had told them that her mother and father and her m-o 
brothers were killed during the war which w ♦ cu J 
that she had gone to Soul Afnea fc^h^ 
untrue She said that she suffered from a^£ ' 
uo record while she was m thrAS Lr T 

she ever consulted a doctor or took 
plaint Md then she said she was 
She wa, certainly neurotic It 

ncuioas took the form of romanbe that her 

Wf. Th„ ™ „0 ,JZ2L y »<«■ 

. however, to show that she 
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was of a promiscuous nature. There seems no doubt that she 
received some ^500 from the man called Sventonsld, Her ^mother 
knew of it and approved it as the backing of a kindly, wealthy 
business man for a young actress. 

Putting the worst construction on all these matters, is there any- 
thing at all which suggests that she would be so promiscuous as to 
invite a deck steward to her bed within a week of first seeing him, 
and after a few brief words? 

Mr, Casswell, in his closing speech, emphasized the duty of the 
prosecution to make out its case beyond any reasonable doubt; and 
the duty of the jury, if in any uncertainty, to give the benefit of 
that uncertainty to the accused. One point was strongly in favour 
of the defence. The door was unlocked when the night watchman 
tried it. If Camb had known that the bells had been rung, or was 
engaged in the commission of a crime, would not his first thought 
have been to lock the door? 

Mr. Casswell asked the jury to say that Camb’s behaviour was 
consistent with that of a man in a panics finding himself with a 
dead body. Although death had come from natural causes, in 
the circumstances Camb saw the whole of his career and married 
life coming to an end. Professor Webster and other medical 
witnesses had expressed their opinion that the death of Gay Gibson 
• could have occurred in the way Camb had described, and there 
was some evidence that she had been in ill health. How, asked 
Mr. Casswell, could the jury agree when eminent medical men 
disagreed? And was not the evidence as to her character consistent 
vnth her being the type of girl who would not be reluctant to 
invite a man to her cabin? 

In the last analysis, however, the case did not rest on the medical 
evidence, or on evidence as to the character of the dead girl. It 
depended on the answer to the following questions. Who rang 
both bells and why? Camb said he was sure he did not ring them 
by design or accident. According to his evidence fie did not go 
near them. The rin^ng was not accidental, as the circuit was 
tested and found to be in good working order. It cannot have been 
the hand of the falling in her death agony, for the bells required 
a certain pressure. What explanation was there other than that 
of the prosecution, that Gay Gibson rang them to summon help 
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to save her from Camb’s unwanted advances^ As to the finding 
of the female eontracqjQve, it turned out to be of httlc importance 
At first sight It would seem as though it was a sure sign that Gay 
Gibson was not expecting Camb But, as the defence claimed, if she 
was pregnant the damage was done, and there ss ould be no point 
in wearing it. 

Why did Camb dispose of her body? If she had died a natural 
death what was easier than to leave her dead body there, to be 
found m the morning, as though she had passed away quietly in 
her sleep? Bui if she bore on her neck the signs of strangulation, 
then there was motive indeed 

How did Camb receive the scratches on his wnst, consistent, as 
Dr Griffiths sajs, with a digging and drawing movement — 
scratches, as expert medical witnesses said, consistent with the victim 
of a strangler ti^ang to free her throat from his gnp? 

Where were the black pyjamas? Miss Field said that they were 
missing in the morning If they had gone through the porthole 
on the dead body it would prove that Camb was lying when he 
said that she was naked under her dressing gown If they had 
not, where were they ^ 

It is also worth noDng that Camb did not make his statement 
about how Gay Gibson had died unol it w as suggested to him by 
the police that her death might have had some reasonable cxplaoa 
tion On that occasion he said, You mean she might have died 
from some other cause, heart failure or something?’' Is it cot 
obvious that It was only then that this possibility had occurred to 
him? 


These were the points made by Mr Roberts in closing for the 
Crown In view of the evidence as to the traces of imne lo the 
bed he accepted that Gay Gibson had died upon the bed and that 
it vm her hftlcss body which had been cast from the porthole 
He described much of the evidence as a lying attack on the dead 
^1 s character, which after all had no beating upon the case 

^ j «! Court as he remmded the jury 

of what Dr Sehoub had said about her ’ 

that be her epitaph,” said Mr Roberts ‘“She was a 
tuce charming girl-l hked her ’ ” ^ 
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The summing up was unfavourable to Camb from the start. In 
spite of this, Mr. Justice Hilbery repeatedly told the jury that the 
verdict was their responsibility alone, that it was the duty of the 
prosecution to prove its case, and that if there was any reasonable 
doubt the prisoner was entided to be acquitted. At 6.25 the jury 
retired. At 7.10- they returned to the Court, agreed. The verdict 
was, “Guilty.” When Camb was asked if he had anything to say 
before sentence of death was passed, he replied, without hesitation, 
“My lord, at the opening of this case I was asked to plead guilty 
or not guilty; I pleaded not guilty, and I repeat that statement 
now.” 

The hush that always precedes the sentence of death fell upon 
the Court. The black cap was placed upon the judge’s head. He 
said : “James Camb, the sentence of the Court upon you is that you 
be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and thence to a place of 
execution, and that you be there hanged by the neck until you be 
dead, and that your body be buried within the precincts of the 
prison within which you shall last have been confined before your 
execution, and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul.” 

The sheriff’s chaplain’s solemn “amen” followed. 

Camb’s appeal was dismissed, but nevertheless he escaped the 
gallows. The “no hanging” clause of the Criminal Justice Bill, 
approved by the House of Commons, had been rejected by the 
Lords, and the Home Secretary announced that all those persons 
under sentence of death, while Parliament was deciding the 
matter, should be reprieved. So for Camb, as events turned out, 
it was life imprisonment, and not death. 

. Thus ended the Port-hole Murder Case. 

It was a truly remarkable case for a variety of reasons. It was 
full cE drama. It raised a number of interesting points of law; and 
probably, from the medical aspect, it will be discussed for many 
years to come. 

Both from the legal and the public point of view the absence of 
a body was of interest. At the outset many laymen said that Camb 
could not possibly be convicted of murder where no body had been 
found. The logical result of such an assumption would be that if 
the criminal were sufficiently skilful, and sufficiently industrious to 
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be able to do away with the body, be would (orc\CT rcmaifi inunuuc 
from cont iction 

There 1$, however, some historical basis for the bdief Hale 
advised that there should not be a convjaion for murder or man 
slaughter v\hcrc no body has been found, and cjootes two cases 
which persuaded him of this. The first was where an uncle, 
bringing up his niece, who was his heir at law, had occasion to 
correct her She was heard to s-iv, "Good uncle, do not kill me,' 
and then could not be found The uncle was committed upon 
suspiaon of murder, and commanded to produce the child at the 
next Assizes He could not find her, and so brought to the Assize 
a child of her age and appearance dressed in her clothcx The 
dcccpnon was discovered He was found guiltv of murder, and 
executed 


The truth w as that the child, after being beaten, had run away 
and found refuge with strangers This w’as only discos cred when, 
having come of age, she returned for her inheritance 

Best, on Evidence, mentions the ease of a man called John 
Miles, who was executed for the murder of his fnend ^V^lIlam 
Ridley with whom he had been dnnhing and who later could not 
be found After the cxeaioon it was discovered that the “deceased, 
while drunk, had fallen into a deep pnvy, where no one thought of 
looking for him 


The rule is said to have been used even in the case of a mother 
and reputed father of a bastard child who were seen to strip it and 
throw It into the dock of a seaport town The body was never 
again seen, but the judge, who tried the couple for murder, advised 


Mggested that the rule did not apply to murders at 

cautioo only f Hale , role was one of 

destroy a body bv firp i. wnmumty he has only to 

of the ocean ’ snucals, or to smk u in the deepest parts 
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In 1934 a man named Davidson was convicted o£ the murder of 
his little son. No body was ever found and the explanation 
appeared to be that it had been consumed in the fire of a refuse 
dump. 

At Camb^s trial, however, the point was not raised by the 
defence, and in this respect is only of academic interest. No one 
suggested that Gay Gibson might not be dead, and the jury can 
have had litde difficulty in deciding that she was. 

Another point arose in this case. When Camb said at the pre- 
liminary hearing that there were witnesses in South Africa who 
could give evidence on his behalf, the defence very properly sent 
to persons who could do so, and were able to have Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Abel, and Dr, Schoub in Court. There were other persons 
there who coidd have given evidence, for example. Gay Gibson's 
landlady. But the evidence could not be obtained unless the wit- 
nesses were brought over. The expense in such cases is often pro- 
hibitive, and the witnesses simply will not come. It may be that 
in criminal cases, as in civil proceedings, there should be some 
method of taking evidence on commission abroad, subject to cross- 
examination, which can be read at the trial. 

The case was a striking example of English justice. All the 
evidence in the possession of the prosecution, which could be of any 
assistance to Camb, was immediately and, as a matter of course, 
made available to the defence. In this way Professor Webster, 
whose deep knowledge was of inestimable value to the accused, 
gave evidence in support of his story. So too did Mr. Dalby and 
Miss Armour.’ And ffie expenses of Mr, Abel, Mr, Gilbert, and Dr. 
Schoub, brought all the way from South Africa to g^ve evidence for 
the defence, were paid from public funds. 

Though the prosecution knew and could have brought' evidence 
of Camb's previous assaults on women, not a word of this was 
allowed to be said, as it is a fundamental principle of English Law 
that evidence of a man's character must not be given until he is 
convicted. And so it was that the defence could quite properly say 
that there was no suggestion that Camb had been convicted of that 
sort of thing. As indeed he had not. 

In the ordinary sense Camb was not a criminal. But he was a 
highly sexed man, a man who delighted in his affairs with women, 
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and Hould run risks to gratify his sexual desires It u known 
that this was not an isolated case o£ jjoin^ to a wonruin passtngci*s 
cahin He admitted it It is known, too, that he would go without 
imitation and without encouragement, and that it was only by 
calling and banging upon the walls of their cabins that on the out 
ward voyage to South Africa at least two girh could nd themselves 
of his unwcfcomc attentions Another suffered more smcrcly 
After his consiction, following a tnal in which no mention could 
be nude of these things, it may Itc well to ponder on them 

And what of Cay Gibson? 

In all the evidence not one thing emerged which oould suggest 
that she was promiscuous It is said that she told Dr Schoub that 
she might be pregnant Wc know that she was fitted with a coft 
tracepave, U would be a strange thing if prcgnani^ (if a fact) and 
the fitting oE a contraceptive should, fpso facto, be a sign of prO" 
tmscuity Dr Schoub said that she seemed remarkably ignorant of 
sexual matters 


She had two years exedtent service m the ATS In South 
Africa on the stage and broadcasting, she was never away one day 
from 3 rehearsal or a performance 

Her mother aid of her “I am proud to be her mother She was 
„ ^Ofihsh girlhood " Dr Schoub said *'She was * 

Ihkcdher“ Her landlady m Johann«- 
rcputar she lodged for months, says that she lived a 

*hat the mal of Cadb 

«f the dead 

It wa ^ defence had no altananvc 

who was on mal, and when all the 
from iht A.T^ a j with all the other evidence 

Mdcfautjn ot the jury Afiica, the vital points for the con- 
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and uoidd nm nsU to gratify hi$ sexual desires. It is kncmiTi 
that this was not an isolated case of going to a woman passenger s 
cabin He admitted it* It is known, too, that he would go without 
invitation and without encouragement, and that it was only by 
calling and banging upon the walls of their cabins that on the out 
ward voyage to South Mnea at least two girls could nd themselves 
of his unwelcome attcoQons Another suffered more severely 
After his conviction, following a trial in which no mcnaoa could 
be made of these things, it may be well to ponder on them 
And what of Gay Gibson? 

In all the evidence not one thing emerged which could suggest 
that she was promiscuous It is said that she told Dr, Schoub that 
she might be pregnant. \V e know that she was fitted vvith a con* 
tracepuve It would be a strange thing if pregnancy (if a faa) and 
the fitting of a contraccpnvc should, ipto facto, be a sign of pro- 
miscuity Dr Schoub said that she seemed remarkably ignorant of 
sexual matters 

She had two years excellent service m the A.T,S In South 
Africa on the suge and broadcasting, she was never away one day 
trom a rehearsal or a performance 

Her mother said of her “I am proud to be her mother She was 
the finest type of English girlhood ’ Dr Schoub said "She was a 
nice girl, a channmg girl I hked her ” Her landlady in Johannes- 
burg, with whom she lodged for months, says that she lived a 
hfc* It seems a sad thing that the tnal of Camb 
dm some ways have degenerated mto a tnal of the memory 
of Ihe dead gul. but the defence had no alternanvc 

I when all the 
other evidence 
u for the con- 
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and would run nst>^ to graufy his sexual desires It is known 
that this was not an isolated ease o£ going to a woman passenger’s 
cabin He admitted it It is known, too, that he would go without 
invitation and without encouragement, and that it was only by 
calling and banging upon the walls of thar cabins that on the out- 
ward voyage to South Afnea at least two girls could rid thcimclves 
of his unwelcome attentions Another suffered more severely 
After his conviction, following a tnal in which no mention could 
be made of these things, it may be well to ponder on them 

And what of Gay Gibson^ 

In all the evidence not one thing emerged which could suggest 
that she was promiscuous It is said that she told Dr Schoub that 
she might be pregnant We know that she was fitted with a cot^ ^ 
tracepovc It would be a strange thing if pregnancy (if a fact) and 
the fitang of a contraceptive should, tpjo facia, be a sign of pro^ 
imscmty Dr Schoub said that she seemed remarkably ignorant 
sexual matters 


She had two ) cars’ excellent service in the ATS In South 
Africa on the stage and hroadcasung, she was nev er away one day 
from a rehearsal or a performance 

Her mother said of her “I am proud to be her mother She was 
the finest type of English girlhood ” Dr Schoub sard “She was a 
nice girl, a charming girl I liked her ’’ Her landlady m Johannes- 
burg, with whom she lodged for months, says that she lived a 
tegular, moral life It seems a sad thing that die tnal of Camb 
should in some ways have degenerated into a tnal of the memory 
of the dead girl, but the defence had no alternaUv c 

u was, however, Camb who was on tnal, and when all the 
» . together With aU the other evidence 

from the A T5 and South Africa, the vital points for the con 
adcration or the jury were 

Who rang the bells and why? 

Why did Camb throw the body overboard? 

How did he come by the scratches on hi, wnsU? 

Where were the black py;amas? 
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Why, if Gay Gibson had died a natural death, had he not left 
her in the cabin? 

Circumstantial evidence indeed, as evidence in so many murder 
cases must of necessity be, but adding up in the minds of the 
jury to one result— the verdict of guilty. 

G. C. 


London, 1949. 
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IJtti ]usc 1916 

Ei'etn Cibioa bora in ladu. 

A> a cKUd ili« catne 10 Eai(Uo<l b> b« educated 

'WJ 

Lallcd up Lot Nauuu) Service 

1945 

^aclcuiE at 5^ at Odke 

laniuiy 1946 

Trxufcncd (0 Sun in Banledtcu 

Flayed leadjij pan in Tlic hlaa »iih * Ia»>d of 
Mi^kI on tour and ta other proJucuoni 

I9t!i Fcbnury 1947 

Sledical eaattuoatioa Jor etitnpiaionate ideate w lou* 
piEDU in South Ainca giadcd Caitgorj A.W i 
(non tropical) 

1.O1 ItUccli 1947 

Airircf tauh her medicr in South Aliica on board 
CantneB CbjiJt joina father in Durban 

April 1947 

Coea to lohanneibvug to btoadcart and act. 

Ead Julf 1947 

Meet* licnry Gilbert producer. p*en leada* pan in 
Golden Eoj * 

AajpuU 1947 

Rehcariala foe Golden Eoy 

VpttmJxr 1947 

GoU^jf Boj ofcai 

10th October 1947 

EnihatLi on Dm^ii Cirtlr 

iSdj October 1947 

Diiappeaii from ahip 

Night of 24ch rjch 
Oocibtr 1047 

Dar/t» Ctstir urivet at Couca (Coach 

r5th October 4947 

Caxnb aircated 

Ncrvtmher 1947 

Ptdirainary beanne at ^thampton 

Cuivb oumiDutcd tru{ 

iSth Much 194$ 

Trial Qpena. 

12nd March 104S 

Camb found guijty and icntcaced to death 

jtth April t948 

Camb reprieved 
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THE TRIAL 

AT THE 

HAMPSHIRE ASSIZES, 

the castle, winchester 

ON 

Thursday, iSth march, 1948 


fudge— 

Mr. justice HILBERY 


Counsel for the Crown — 

Mr. G. D. Roberts, K.C. 

Mr. H. H. Elam. 

(Instructed by the Director of Public Prosecutions.) 
Mr. Geoffrey Clark. 


Counsel for the Prisoner — 

Mr. J. D. Casswell, K.C. 

Mr. T. J. Molony. 

(Instructed hf Mr. Geoffrey Wells, Solicitor, Southampton, 
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First Day — ^Thursday, i8th March, 1948. 

Arraignment. 

The Clerk op Assize — ^James Camb, you stand charged upon 
the indictment with murder, and the particulars state that, on the 
i8th of October last year, on the high seas, you did murder 
Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson; to that charge do you plead guilty 
or not guilty? 

The Prisoner— N ot guilty. 

The jury were empanelled and sworn. 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Roberts — ^May it please you, my lord, members of the jury, 
you have just heard the charge. The prisoner here in the dock is 
charged with murdering on the rSth of October last year on the 
high seas in the Union Casde liner Durban Castle a young woman 
called Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson. Members of the jury, you 
will realize that it is part of our law that a crime committed on a 
British ship, wherever committed, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of this country. The case for the prosecution is that the 
prisoner, a steward on the liner, in the early morning of the i8th of 
October last year, murdered this girl, and disposed of her body by 
casting it away into the ocean through a port-hole, the -liner then 
being 90 miles from land in a shark-infested sea, or alternatively, 
that he cast her body into the sea when life was full in her body, 
he having overcome me resistance of the girl. 

Members of the jury, to some extent this is an unusual case. 
There is no body here, no corptis delicti as the lawyers say. It is 
unusual, but by no means unprecedented. You will take all your 
directions concerning the law from ray lord, but, subject to what 
my lord may say, the first question here is : Is the person named in 
the indictment dead? If so, members of the jury, the second 
question will be, at the end of this trial : Has it been proved that the 
prisoner murdered that person. Miss Gibson? Now, unfortunately 
there will be no doubt at all that Eileen Gibson is dead, and the 
question for you, the substantial question is whether the prosecu- 
tion prove that the prisoner has committed the crime of murder. 
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Mr Robmi . 

To sa^c rcpeudoij I propose to refer to Miti Gmwn « the 
dcaastti U vsould be Cubic for me not to rccORruzc that ihir ore 
h« aroused a great deai of public inicicst. You may ha<e discuased 
u yourself, \ou may hasc heard other people drscuuins U, you 
may have seen press rtpoits or articles about ibc caac. But you 
»iU realize, aiung in liut lury hoic, that jou fwte jwwa «» try 
this ease according to the evidence, so )0u wdl discard, I am sutCf 
any prcMOUslv acquired know ledge wluch you tiwf have about it, 
and discord any impressions or opinions vvhich any of you may 
have formed Von wU decide this case solely upon the cvidrmce 
which >ou wll hear in this Court, and you will bear in mmd aX 
oil times the guiding principle of our law, namely, tiut it ii for 
the prosccuuon to prove the ease beyond reasonable doubt before 
you find a verdict of guilts It at die end, having heard all the 
evidence and the argumenu on each side, and tny (ord'’i ruraiiiin^ 
up, your minds arc left in a sute of teal doubt as to whether los 
guilt IS proved the pnsoncr is enoded to receive the benefit of that 
doubt and to be acquitted Cqually , members of the }tiry , if you, 

as reasonable sensible people called to admimster {ustice os lietwccn 
Ae Crown and the accused after listening to all the cvwlcflcc and 
drawing all proper inferences are sauvtied from all tfie facts and 
circumstances that the prisoner is guilts of murder, I am sure 
you Will have no hesitation in doing your dutv and uyxog so 
Now, mcrahets of the jury may 1 tell you in a word about the 
deceased girl Eileen Gib,on In Oaoher, 1947, she was just over 
21 years of age She had been born in India, but she was brought 
to ihii country when she was four months oid, and she was educated 
in this country In she joined the Auxiliary Tcmtonal Service 
^ilic A.TS as It IS called She vvas always tond of the theatre, 
and after being in the Service for some umc she was drafted into 
the Entertainment Branch of that Scry-icc, and looh part m plays 
and entertainments wnth the Bnnsh Army on the Kinnc, and in 
this cour4try She was discharged in February, 1947, so that she 
might go with her mother to South Alrica, where her father was. 
She remained m South Afnea some months She had gone over 
m the Camanon Cartle not a ship upon which the pnsoncr was 
serving, and she was m South Afnea from Fehruary or ^l3rch until 
Cktown, 1947 She conunued her stage career, she touh port sn 
two thcatncal produouons and she did a hiilc broadcast work in 
^uth Afnm Then she embarked at Cape Town on the Durban 
Carwe on the loih of October last year, to all appearances a healthy 
girl, bngnt and cheerful, and looking forward to continuing her 
theatne^ career in ihu country She had as her cabm CaUn ij6 
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Mr. Roberts 

That was an outside cabin, on the port side. There are rows of 
cabins, half of which are outside cabins, which have their port- 
holes to the sea, so you will appreciate that this girl was in Cabin 
126, an outside cabin, with the port-hole going on to the sea. That 
cabin you will hear is on a deck called B deck. You will get a 
plan of this liner later on, but meanwhile let me tell you that there 
are four decks, and going from the lower deck upwards, there is a 
deck where you get the third-class passengers* there is B deck, 
which is also called the shade deck where a number of first-class 
passengers are berthed, and there is some saloon accommodation. 
Then the next deck is C deck, where you get more first-class accom- 
modation, and some accommodation tor games; and the top deck is 
the promenade deck, in which you find the lounges, the smoking 
room, and above that is the boat deck and sun deck. 

She was on B deck, the second deck from the bottom in the 
superstructure of this liner, and, as I have told you, on the port 
side. The prisoner was a deck steward, and his duties were to 
minister to the wants of the passengers in the saloons and the 
lounges, and on the deck. His duties were also to prepare trays 
to be taken to the cabins of passengers, but he had no duties in the 
cabins to any passenger either male or female. 

Now, members of the jury, it seems quite clear that on this 
voyage, starting from Cape Town on the loth of October last year, 
the prisoner was attracted to, or seems to have taken an interest 
in tnis girl. Miss Gibson. According to statements made by him 
later he twice took tea to her cabin until that was stopped, and a 
few days out from Cape Town he said to a stewardess, *‘Miss 
Gibson is two or three months pregnant by a married man.” Now 
in justice to the memory of the dead girl I think you will be 
satisfied from the mother^s evidence that that statement is not true. 
He has said that she told him so. You will hear that on the 17th 
of October, the day before Miss Gibson disappeared, at five o’clock 
he was surprised and apparently worried or put out when Miss 
Gibson did not send for her tea tray that afternoon, and you will 
hear that he had an interview with her at eleven o’clock. You will 
hear that he had an interview with her at eleven o’clock on the night 
of the 17th of October in her cabin, when, according to him, he 
asked the deceased whether she would like some lemonade or rum 
as she usually did before going to bed. And also at 12.20 in the 
early morning of the i8th of October, within three hours of her dis- 
appearance, he s^d to her, according to one witness, that he had 
a bone to pick with her because she had not sent for her tray that 
afternoon. Now, members of the jury, so far as the deceased was 
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coDfxrned on the last night of her life, she dined with her two 
table mates, a Mr Hopwood and a Wing Commander Bray She 
danced three or four dances m a dance that \% as going on on the decl 
She left Bray and Hopwood for about half an hour, and that is 
apparently when she went to her cabin and had an interview with 
the prisoner She then came back to the smoking room, me 
promenade deck or top deck, and stayed there until about 1240 — 
twenty to one Then Mr Hopwood took her down to her cabin 
and said sjood night to her She went into her cabin and she was 
then wearing a black evening frock She did not stay in her cabin 
then because about one o dock in the morning she was seen by the 
boatswain’s mate, a man called Conway, who was in charge of 
the watch and he was superintending the washing down of the 
decks, and be saw this girl standing by the rail smoking a agarettc, 
and he asked her to move lest she should get wet with their swab- 
bing down the deck, and she moved away So it would appear 
that Conway is the last person, except the prisoner, who is known 
to have seen this girl alive, or to have seen her at all 

Now, members of the jury, what about the movements of the 
prisoner^ At half past twelve trudmghi he was in his pantry wash- 
ing up glasses and there was a mate of his, a man called Pott, an 
assisunt smoking room steward, and he offered to help, but the 
prisoner said, ‘It is quite all nght, I can fimsh off ’ Pott and 
the prisoner shared a cahm to^cmer on the lowest deck, A deck- 
Pott went down and went to bed about one o’clock or quarter to 
one, and went to sleep, and the prisoner was not m his cabin when 
Pott went to sleep Pott did not wake up until just on sot m the 
morning, and the pnsoner was then in his bed or bunk ft was 
about 12 y> when the prisoner was m bis pantry The next madent, 
and a sinister incident, in the story is that just before three o'clock 
—at a 58 It is said — there was beard in the kitchen, or galley, as 
It IS called, of A deck, the lowest deck, the nngmg of the m^cator 
bell m the galley, a ringing which indicated that someone was 
nngmg from one of the passengers cabins There were two night 
watchmen there at the time, Steer and Murray, and Murray was 
the senior The indicator indicated that the rmging was from 
B deck, the next deck up, and so Steer went up by the stairs to 
B deck to see from which Cabin the bell had been rung and to sec 
what was wanted He went to the indicator on B deck on which 
he could sec from which section of the ship the nngmg had come, 
and then he went to die passage along which Cabin 126 ts situated’ 
and then he saw that ^Ui red and green lights were sboivine from 
Ohm 126, the two (Mctcmfy cofoured lights mdicaung thiq both 
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the stewardess and the steward had been rung for. The signi- 
ficance of these lights and their working will be proved, and here 
in my hand you see this bell panel which is situated by the side of 
the bed in the cabin as you will see from phbtographs which have 
been taken in the cabin. The green light was for the stewardess, 
and the red light for the steward. So it was obvious that both these 
bells had been pushed. So Steer went along to Cabin 126. He 
could see the light was on in the cabin. He knocked at the door 
but there was no answer. He opened the door and he saw stand- 
ing in the cabin to the left of the doorway — standing in Miss 
Gibson *s cabin — the prisoner James Camb, the man there in the 
dock, with a white singlet on the top part of his body, and dark 
trousers, blue or black. The prisoner said, “It is all right,*’ and 
pushed the door to in Steer’s face. There was not a sound from the 
girl/ Well, Steer went down to the pantry on the deck below and 
reported the matter to Murray, and then both Steer and Murray 
returned to B deck and stayed at the end of the passage giving access 
to the cabin, a little uncertain what to do because it is not the 
business of stewards or ship’s officers to interfere with the private 
morals of passengers. The light in the cabin was on, and there 
was no sound whatever from there, so ffiey went and reported the 
matter to die officer on the bridge. They then came back and 
stayed there in the passage for a few minutes, until about ten past 
three; there was still no sound from die cabin though the lights 
were still on. They went away and came back ten minutes later, 
and then they found that the lights in the cabin were out, and 
all was silence and peace. At some time the prisoner must have 
slipped out of that cabin and gone back to his own sleeping 
quarters and he must have done that unobserved. 

Well, members of the jury, as I have told you, at about six 
o’clock Pott, the prisoner’s cabin companion, woke up, and the 
prisoner was there, and the prisoner got up too. There was one 
noticeable thing that morning. When the prisoner dressed he did 
not put on the white singlet wliich he usu^ly wore in that warm 
locality on the top part of his body; he put on. a white coat. At 
about half-past seven a stewardess, a Miss Field, went to the 
deceased’s cabin to call her. She found one unusual thing, die 
cabin was not locked, so she entered, and she found the bed 
empty. It appeared to have been slept in, that is, it was 'a litde 
disarranged, rather more so than it usually was. Miss Field 
noticed some spots, some stains on the pillow or the sheets, and 
she toII say that those stains were not there when she made the 
bed the morning before. The black silk frock was hanging on the 
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wall o! the cabin, but Miw Gibson’s pyjamas and her flowered 
dressing gown were gone, they wac both nussing A search of 
the ship was made, but nowhere could she be found It will be 
proved by the captain of the ship that a loud speaker annoonccjncnt 
was made, audible to everybody in the ship, that a first-class 
passenger, Miss Gibson, was missing, couM anjone gise any 
informauoa about her disappearance, but no one gate any informa 
non The captain then, in a vain atfempt—a hopeless attempt — 
to find the body of Miss Gibson, reversed course, and for an hour 
this finer went back over its course Then the hopelessness of the 
search was realized, and, after broadcasong a wartung to all 
neighbouring Vessels to keep a look out for the body, the ship 
resumed its co\irse Then the captain started to make mcjuincs as 
to the disappeacancc of this girl 

According to the statements which the prisoner has now made, 
and from his statement which he made to the police, he knew 
perfect] V well what had happened to the girl, but you wiil hear, 
members of tlic jury, that in the next day or two he made five 
separate stetetuents denying any knowledge of the nutter, deny- 
ing that he had been ui the girl's cabin at all On the i8th of 
October, the same day as the disappearance, to the captain he 
said, icrbaliy, ‘I was not jn any passenger accommodanon since 
1Z-J5 on that morning” He said verbally to Conway, “1 last 
sjw her e^hag ca ftra passengw aa cJre prometuide deck ac ergftf 
o'clock” That night he said to the captain, verbally, ' Why all 
this suspicion, let us get down to rock bottom,” not suggesting for 
a moment that fic knew what had happened to that girl Then 
on the igth of October, the next day after the disappearance, he 
made a wnticn statement to the captam (Exhibit 9), and m that 
he wrote, "Sit, with reference to your question of yesterday, le., 
mv whereabouts at approumately 3 do a-m on the i8th, I respecr- 
fully beg to sutc that alter loctung my deck pantry at approxi 
mately i 00 a m 1 vvent forward to the well deck where 1 sat and 
smoked 1 felt myself dozing off to sleep so first visited the toilet 
and then retired After getting into bed I earned out ray usual 
pra<mcc of smoking one agarette My last act was to wind my 
u ^ 2 00 a tn I did not leave 

the cabin again until we were called at 5 am*’ Tliat was 
wying again that he had not seen the girl after half-past twelve 
Fmaliy, he said to Steer — Steer bang the man you vviU remcndxx 
who opened the door of Cabin 126 at 3 a m m response to the 
ringing of the bell— he said to Steer (bemuse he would not know 
whether Steer had recognized Him or not) "Did you suggest that 
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I was in the cabin at three o’clock in the morning?” and Steer said> 
“No.” That was on instructions; he was told not to talk about 
it. The prisoner said^ “I am in a tight jam; thank goodness I was 
not with her this trip homeward bound.” What he meant by that, 
“this trip homeward bound,” is a little difficult to understand, 
because, as far as is known, he was never on any ship wth her 
before. He was certainly not on the Carnarvon Castle on her 
journey out to Soudi Africa. It is again a clear denial that he 
knew anything at all about her disappearance. Those are five 
statements denying any knowledge of this matter. All those state- 
ments he now admits himself to be untrue, and, members of the 
jury, bear that in mind when you come to consider the value of 
his subsequent statements; bear in mind that his first instinct was 
to depart from the truth — I do not want to use hard expressions, 
but in plain lanmage, to He, and to lie five times about this matter. 
That was his hrst instinct, and you may ask yourselves why, if 
his conscience in this matter was clear. 

Well now, members of the jury, on the 19th of October, he was 
examined, with his own consent, by the ship’s doctor, and there 
were found various scratches and abrasions on him, some of which 
are not suggested as being material in this case; but there were 
found on the inside of the right wrist nine to twelve scratches from 
a quarter to half an inch in length, scratches in an oblique direction, 
scratches which the ship’s doctor will say looked as if they had been 
caused by human finger nails, and which he will say do not at all 
resemble the sort of scratches which a man would inflict upon 
himself when suffering from irritation of the skin. The doctor 
did not find any indication of skin irritation there such as might 
have caused him to scratch himself. At midnight on the 24-25^ 
of October the ship had arrived at Cowes Roads, and there came out 
to inquire and investigate this matter members of the Southampton 
Police Force. Detective-Sergeant Quinlan was in charge. He made 
various inquiries, interviewing the crew, and at 5.25 in the morn- 
ing he saw the prisoner, and the prisoner then said, “I know 
nothing about it,” and he repeated the same statements he had 
made to the captain about going to the well deck, smoking a 
cigarette, and so on, and he repeated the same statement that he 
had made to the captain about not seeing the deceased; in fact, 
the same untrue statement, and he gave the same explanation 
regarding the scratches on his wrist that he had given' to the doctor, 
that he had scratched himself because he had suffered from skin 
irritation. Sergeant Quinlan told him, “I have reason to believe 
that you were seen in the cabin at three o’clock in the morning,” 
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atid the pnsoaer sajd, “WclJ, that has put me a o^;ht spot. * The 
pnsoncr then went to the police hcadquattas at Southampton, and 
at I 55 Sergeant Quinlan snd to him, “1 hai c now established 
that jou were in her cabin at three m the morning The 
pnsoncr said, ‘Well, 1 did not want to say rt before hti Turnti”— 
he IS the Union Castle Inquiry Officer at Southampton — “but I did 
go there at elcien oclocl about her lemonade and rum she 
collected It about t a m After that 1 went to the well dctk and 
had a smoke before turning in,” m effect making the same sUic- 
ment as he had done before m effect dcn’^ing that he was m Miss 
Oibson's cabin at three o clock on the tSth of CMobcr 

Then Dctccuvc Sergeant Gibbons who was at that time acting 
as Inspector, came into the room and pointed out to the pnsoncr 
what the evidence was, that it bad been established by a witness 
that he was m the girl s cabin at three o dock m the morning, that 
he had consistently denied it, and Gibbons pointed out that, if he 
had anv explanauon to give, these repeated denials nught make 
It more difficult for him when he did come to gw c an explanation, 
and then the prisoner said \ou mean Miss Gibson might have 
died, not being murdered, might have died from a heart attack?” 
You mav thuA, members of me jury, that that was the first time 
that It had occurred to the pnsoncr to put forward that story on the 
evening of the 25th of October He then made a statement after 
being cauuoned and the statement was uken down. He was 
first told that he need sav noting unless he wanted to but that 
aovthing he did say Would be uken down and mictht be given in 
evidence Then he made the statement which is cxlubit sq m this 
case It is not a verv long sutement but it is of viul importance, 
and therefore I think I should read it now After having been 
given the cauuon, and signing it at the top of the form on which 
this sutement vtfas ulen down he said I have alrcadv stated to 
you th«t 1 went to Miss Gibson s cabin at about cicv cn o'clock on 
Fnday, the 17th of October, iq^y, and dunng the course of con 
versatton w-tli ("cr I made an apMintmcnt to meet her that mght, 
I knocked at the door after I had finished work about one o’clock 
out there was no answer I opened the doot of her cabin and fovind 
that It was empty I then went forward to the w ell deck where I 
sat for about huf an hour smoking I then returned to Miss 
Gibson’s cabm about two 0 clock and found her there. After a 
diort convcrsauoa I got into bed with her with her consent. 
Ina^cy trck place. Whilst m the act of scwal mtcrcoiuse she 
suddenly clutched at me, foaming at the mouth I immediately 
ceased the act, but she was v cry soil I felt for her heart beats but 
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could not find any. She was at this time very 
offer any explanation as to how the beUs came to be rm^£r,^as I ra^t 
definitely did not touch them myself. Thinl^g she had fain , 
I tried Ltificial respiration on her. Whilst doing 
watchman knocked at the door and attemp^ to open it. I shut 
the door again, saying it was all right. Then I pamcked 
thought he had gone to the bridge to report to the officertot tke 
watch as I did not want to be found in such a compromising 
position. I bolted the door and again tried respirahon. After a 
few minutes I could not find any sign of life. After a struggle 
with the limp body (by the way, she was still wearmg her messmg 
gown) I managed to lift her to the port-hole and pushed 
tkrough. I am fairly certain that at the time she was dead, but I 
was terribly frightened. I then went forward and turned in. The 
time would be about 3.30 a.m. I have read this statement over 
myself and it is true.” 

That statement was taken between 7 and 7.30 on the ayth of 
October, in the everting, seven or eight days after this girl’s dis- 
appearance through the port-hole, 90, miles from land. In that 
statement, as you will have noticed, he stated that he was 
responsible for that disappearance, having told one false statement 
after another to various people up to that time. Members of the 
jury, I will endeavour to analyse that statement after I have com- 
pleted' the story. He was asked if he wished to make any altera- 
tion or amendment in that statement, and he s^d “No,” he 
agreed with it, and he said, “I am glad to get it off my mind.” 
Later he gave consent to be photographed, and also to "have his' 
blood tested, and when he was signing that consent, according to 
a man Plumley, who is now no longer in the Southampton Police 
Force, the prisoner said, “She made a hell of a splash when she itit 
the water. She struggled. I had my hands round her neck- 
I tried to pull them away; she scratched me; I panicked and threw 
her through the port-hole.” Now, members of the iury, whereas 
the written statement appears to say that when he threw her 
through the port-hole he was fairly certain she was dead this 
fur Jer statement (if you accept that it was made, and it S’ oX 
verbal) seems to say that she was thrown through the port-rok 
when she was ahve, and alive to the knowledge of the , 

Members of the jury, there was found on the sheets, or 
on the bottom sheet, some blood which could ^ ^ 

there was not sufficient to enable its group to li 
may know that the blood of humaf blS 
Soar group, of wHd. io mam group aro 
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the top sheet of this giri 5 bed there wett some WoodsWins ^hteb 
could be identified, and the expert v,ho will be called will you 
that the blood bcloD{;s to ‘‘O’' Stroup We do not know what the 
deceased’s blood group was, but we know that the prisoner’s group 
IS ‘A ’ group, and therefore those bloodstains on the top sheet of 
‘O” group were certainly not the stains of the pnsoncr They 
were not there the previous morning when the stewardess made 
the bed, and >ou may possibly think that the only inference that 
you can draw is that they were stains of the Wood of the deceased 
gul You will not make up your minds until you have heard both 
sides, but, m my submission, when you have heard all the evrdeoee 
inference that you will draw will be that this girl objected m 
whatcier advances the pnsoncr was making, and Oiat she pressed 
both bdls for outside help, die scratched the prisoner, and that for 
his self preservation he throttled her You will hear from the 
medical evidence that m manual strangulation there will be a 
hemorrhage and blood may be dischar^ trom the mouth, and 
you may think that that bang the position, that body being the 
most vital and deadly evidence against this man that it is possible 
to imagine, he took the only course which he could for tnc pre 
scrvation of himself and put that body through the porthole 
You may think that jou can equally draw the conclusion that cbis 
girl, having objected, as 1 say, to nis advances, he overcame her 
and rendered her past the power of speech or past the power to 
resist, and then, living, but unconsaous, unaolc to resist, he 
destroyed the witness against him, the witness who could prove 
the enme of rape or attempted rape, he threw her, accordmg to his 
second statement, into the ocean through that port hole 

Members of the jury, the pnsoncr, after seven or eight days, 
has put forward u defence, the defence thiit she died a natural death 
in has arms Can you possibly accept that? Is there not one fact 
which IS conciusiic against it, the fat.t that the pnsoncr disposed 
of the body ? If she had died a natural death in ius arms, as he 
now savs she did, what would have been easier for him than to 
have supped unobsened from that cabin (as la fact he did) and 
then the next mormng this girl would have been found m her bed, 
sleeping her last sleep, having died a natural death, a fact which 
any medical man could have established in two minutes Can 
tmginc the prisoner, if that was the manner of death, going 
through me considerable physical effort to lift that lifeless txxiy 
up, and then push her through that port hole some four and a half 
feet from the floor of dw. cahwv? Wvth -{.bax object? It » a •mattsa 
enlirdy for you, but I respectfully submit that that is a conclusive 
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fact against this suggested defence. Anxious as you are to do 
justice, can you imagine any other emotion which prompted this 
man to cast that body through that port-hole except the emotion of 
fear — cold fear — the fear or the murderer disposing of the body 
which would be deadly evidence against him, or me fear of the 
ravisher whose advances have been rejected disposing of the one 
witness who could give evidence against him.? Well, those arc the 
facts of this case, and as I say, the matter has to be proved to your 
reasonable satisfaction. If it is not so proved the prisoner is entitled 
to the benefit of every reasonable doubt. You will not, I am sure, 
make up your minds on this matter until you have heard all the 
evidence; you will not come to any hasty conclusion but you will 
reserve your judgment until you have heard all the evidence and 
all the arguments, and particularly my lord’s summing up. Now, 
with the assistance of my learned friends, I will call the evidence 
before you. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Ernest Henry Minett, sworn, examined by Mr. EmM — I am a 
sergeant in the Southampton Borough Police Force, and on 26th 
October, 1947, I went on noard the Durban Castle, which was then 
lying in Southampton Docks, and took certain measurements of 
Cabin 126 on B deck. This is an outside cabin, and the port-hole 
abuts on the sea. Exlubit i is a plan I prepared from these measure- 
ments, drawn to scale. Cabins 124 and 130 are inside cabins, and 
126 and 128 outside cabins. Cabin 126 is 8 ft. 4 in. abaft, 8 ft. 6 in. 
athwartships and 8 ft. 5 in. from floor to ceiling. The port-hole is 
in' the middle of the outer wall above the bed, and the lower edge 
is 4 ft. y 5 /t in. from the floor. The diameter of the port-hole is 
1 ft. 4^ in. and it is recessed into the wall a distance of in.; 
it opens inwards and upwards. Exhibit 2 is a replica of the port- 
hole. The cabin door is on the inner side of the ship, and it 
swings away from the bed. 

Cross-axamined by Mr. Casswell — When the port-Iiole opens ' 
upwards it is held in position by a dip or hook? — es. 

So that if once it is open and forced against the hook it 
remains open? — Yes. 

When you took the measurements for the plan was there a 
curtain hanging just where the door is? — ^No. 

Did you notice whether there was a rod for a curtain there? — 
Yes, there was. 
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Will >ou point to the bed on your pian?-*Thcre W'as no bed m 
the ohm when I took the measurements, so I do pot know where 

When you prepared your clcsation o£ the ship’s side you showed 
two brackcU there, do \ou suppose these were the brackets to which 
the bed was fixed? — Yes 

So the head of the bed would be to the left? — ^Yes 

And alx)\e there is a httlc recess in which books and such 
things can be kept? — Yes 

Ibis IS an eight walled cabin? — Yes 

Thfre IS one wall which is the ship’s side, a short wall which 
abuts on the end of the passageway, another short wall m which 
the door IS hinged, leading fisc short walls all of which base other 
cabins against them?— I cannot say what is against the other walls, 
I did not examine the ship to that extent. 

Did you test them to see sshat was the thickness? — No 

Captain Arthur Victor George Patey, sworn, examined by Mr 
Roberts — I Use at Woolston, Southampton, am a ship s master 
cmplo\cd by the Union Castle Line, and was captain of the Durban 
CasiU on her voyage from Durban to Southampton in October 
last year We left Durban on 3rd October, 1^7, and Cape Town 
on 10th October I produce a correct plan of tnc ship, exhibit 12, 
the left being the stern and the right the bows Only the passenger 
iccommodation is shown On the top is the top deck, the sun 
deck The next deck lower down is the promenade deck in which 
IS the long gallery that passes between the first<lass smoking room 
and the hrsti-Iass lounge and library On that deck there is a 
bar a deck pantrs, ancT swamming bath which is sometimes used 
at night in the tropics Below that is C deck, the bridge deck, and 
below that again is B deck, the shade deck, Just to the left of the 
words First Class” is shown Cabin 126 The inside cabins have a 
little narrow passage CTsing thetn access to a porthole There 
arc two cabins which nave walls common with lafi, namely, 128 
and 124 

Is die doctor s accommodation shown on B deck if you go 
forward towards the bows of the ship?— Yes I cannot say how 
far It IS from the passagew ay to 126, but it is not very far 

Is that first-class entrance hall by the lift somctmics called the 
square?— Yes 

Coming down to the A deck, or upper deck, is there a kitchen 
or gilcy there m that large space wkeh has got no desenpoon 
on the plan between the tciunst dinmj^ room and the firat-dasr 
dining room?— Yes 
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Is there a bell indicator there?— Yes. ^ , , , . . . ^ 

So that if at night someone in one of the cabins rings tor 
steward or a stewardess is the ringing reflected on that indicator.— 
It is. The bell indicator is just outside the pantry in the galley. 
The plan is not absolutely accurate, and is only for the use or 
intending passengers to show where they are gettmg accomraoda- 

tion. , . 1 • £ 

What was the position of your ship at 3 a.na. on the morning ot 

18th October, 1947? — Generally, off the west coast of Africa, 90 
miles from the nearest mainland. 

Are those waters reputed to be safe for bathing?— No, they are 
not, they are shark infested. 

In the early morning of i8th October did you receive a report 
that a first-class passenger was missing?— Yes, at 9.57 a.m. 

Were you given particulars of her name? — Yes. 

Did you make use of any appliance for broadcasting to the 
passengers and the crew?— Yes, I broadcast to the whole of the 
ship asking for information about Miss Gibson, that she was miss- 
ing, and if anyone could give information to come forward. 

That should have come to the ears of everybody on the ship? 
-Yes- 


Did anybody come forward with any information? — No. 

Did you, in an endeavour to do what you could to see if you 
could pick the ^1 up, reverse course? — Yes, when I had satisfied 
myself that Miss Gibson was not on board I reversed tbe course 
at 10.20 and sent a message to all ships asking them to keep a good 
look-out. After an inquiry and search I realized it was no use 
continuing the search, and I resumed course at 11.40. In the 
meantime I made inquiries into the circumstances of the disappear- 
ance. 


Among others, did you see the prisoner James Camb?—1 did. 
What was his position on the ship?— He was a deck steward. 

Has he any duty which would take him into passengers’ cabins 
at all?— No. 


When did you see Camb?— About ii a.m. I told him thai 
he had been suspected of being near Cabin 126 at 3 a.m. that morn 
■ng. and I said, "Was it you?” He said he „aa not neaTi, 

passenger cabin or passenger accommodation since he retired al 
J2.45. 

h,. question as to whethei 

he wo^d be medically examined or not?-Yes. he came to see m 
braself and asked why he had to be examined by the doctor or 
the Sunday morning. I told him he was suspected in connexioE 
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with the dtsappcaroiicc of hhss GibsoQ and that jn his own defence 
he should be examined He said, “Thank )o\i ^cry much, sir 
Then as be was leasing my cabin he muttered, ‘Why all uw* 
suspiaoa, let s get down to bedrock ” 

On J9th October did you get this letter, Exhibit 9, signed J 
Camb, Deck Steward^ — Yts 

Exhibit 9 reads “RddM V 0 «rian Castle, Voyage 35, from 
Cape Tosvn to Southampton, At Sea, To Captain Patcy, Afastcr, 
through Mr H Holfcrt Knight, Chief Steward, Sir, With reference 
to your quesuon of yesterday, 1 c , my whereabouts at approximately 
0300 a,m on the i8th, I respectfully beg to state that after locking 
my deck pantry at approximately 0100 ami went forward to the 
wdl deck 11 here I sat and smoked I felt myself dozing off to 
sleep, so first vtsitcd the toilet and then retired After getMg into 
bed I earned out mv usual practice of smoking one agartttc My 
last act was tti wind my clock and the time then was a little 
after 0200 am I did not lease my cabin agaiti until we were called 
at 5 45 a jn 1 am, sir, yours faithfully, (Signed) J Camb, Deck 
Steward ’ Is that the letter which he gase you? — Yes 

i think you received another letter from him, Exhibit to? — 
Yes He first of all handed me a wntten statement, and I had 
copies made of this statement of his, and then 1 asked him up 
and read it over to him and I asked him to \cnfy the correctness 
of it He said he was sausfied, and then he signed it. 

Exhibit 10 reads ‘ Captain Patcy, Master, Sir, At your request 
1 was fully exammed by the surgeon. Dr Gnffitlxs, and he found 
some slight scratches on my left shoulder and wnst, also a few 
on my right wnst These were self inflicted three or four nights 
ago 'nhilst m bed I was feeling terribly hot and itchy, and I 
must have scratched mysdf during my deep I remarked during 
the following mormng that I’d damned near scratched myself 
to death, though at the time of writing these marks arc fastly 
healing Also early last week I broke a small patch of skin on my 
neck by a too-vngourous rubbing with a very rough towel With 
the fncuon of the neck band of ray white jaclcts this is sdll a Iitdc 
irritant You will receive a report on terday’s examination from 
the surgeon I am, sir, yours faithfully, J Camb, Deck Steward ’ 
That IS Exhibit 10 f— Yes 

When did vou go to Cabm 126 after the disappearance of this 
young woman? — About la noon on the same day, i8th October 

Was the bed m the cabin made? — Yes, it had been 
ma« Mtore the importance of the matter was Wly apprcaated 
Did you lock the cabin up? — Yes I put an additional lock on, 
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and kept the keys in my safe. I banded the keys over to Sergeant 
Quinlan on arrival in Cowes Roads. 

Had the cabin been opened from the time you locked it until 
the time you handed the keys over to Sergeant Quinlan? — ^No. 

Do you produce Exhibit ii which is a Certificate of Registry of 
the Durban Castle} — ^Yes, that is a true extract from the Register 
of British Ships, kept by the Registrar of Shipping; it is dated 
31st October, 1947, and shows that the Durban Castle is registered 
in London. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cass well— W hat was the weather like 
then? — ^It was fine weather, light winds, and a temperature of 
approximately 80 degrees. 

It would not be unusual for first-class passengers to have the 
port-holes of their cabins open? — ^No. 

What amount of freeboard is there between this port-hole and 
the water-line? — ^Approximately 25 ft. 

What speed were you travelling at? — Our normal cruising 
speed, 17,9 knots. 

At that speed I suppose she would be making a fair bow 
wave? — ^Yes. 

That goes back and meets the side of the ship and so there would 
be a certain amount of noise? — ^Yes. 

In addition, just behind the bridge is there a funnel which acts 
as a filter to the dynamos, and is there a continuous noise going 
on through that funnel while you are travelling along? — ^Yes. 

So it would be quite impossible to hear from the bridge the 
noise of a body being tipped into the sea from a port-hole — Yes. 

Did you interview Steer, who spoke of seeing someone in that 
cabin at 3 a.m,, first of all, or Camb? — Steer. 

He did not know who it was? — He said it resembled Camb, 
the deck steward. He said at first it was Camb, and then I said, 
‘‘Did you actually see him?” and he said no he only saw the back 
of his head and body, and he described the singlet and trousers he 
had on, and in that case I said it had better be that the man in the 
cabin resembled Camb the deck steward. 

Did he say to what extent he had opened the door? — ^He said he 
had got the door open a few inches, sufficient to see the back of 
his body. 

Would the night watchman have to report to the bridge 
perio^cally through the night? — ^Yes. 

Did he report that night about 3 a.m.? — ^Yes. 

When he was reporting did he mention that there was a man 
in Cabin 126? — That is correct. 
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If he had reported that it was a deck steward in 126 1 presume 
investigations would have been made at once i*— Yes 

A deck steward has no ngbt w a first-class cabin, more especially 

one Occupied by a lady?— That IS so ,, , 1 

If Camb had been found in that cabin would he have been 
dismissed the ship?— He would have been logged for that, bs book 
endorsed, and finally dunussed 

Would he continue to receive pay?— His pay would go on 
normally 

But the result of that logging would be that he would never get 
another position in any reputable line? — I would not hie to say 
that^ but I expect he would find it difficult to get another }ob 
His discharge book would be endorsed? — ^Yes 
On this (Jan we see in what is called A, or the upper deck, 
something which we are told is a galley aad there arc aJi sorts of 
enclosures surrounding it none of which have doorways Is the 
whole of that enclosed space the galley? — ^Tbe centre space is the 
galley, but part of it is ‘uptake ' from the engine room The 
square spaces marked at the ship’s sides arc rooms connected with 
the catenng department 

Is not the indicator, which has been called a bell indicaEor, a 
buzzer? — cannot answer that. 

If one goes forward from the galley to go up to the next deck 
one has to go through swing doors leading moo the first-class 
dining saloon, iy> a short flight of stairs and Jong a short passage 
and up another flight?— That is nght. 

On B deck would one then find the indicator which would show 
where the bell had been rung, whether port or starboard, just 
opposite the first-dass hall? — ^Yes 

Would somebody getting up there see a light in the passage 
showmg which cabin the call had come from?— Yes, the light 
would show outside the cabin and also at the end of the alleyway 
The walls and doors of these cabins arc not very thick Can 
ordinary conversauon be heard from one cabin Co another?— Loud 
comcTsation 

If anyone m one cabin called out it could be heard la the next 
cabin? — ^Yes 

On your p'aa are the beds marked A and Bf— kes 
*nic heads of these beds are up against the bulkhead which 
divides one cabm from the next?— Yes, in some eases 

When you went to that cabin would you describe it as ban? in 
an immaculate condmon?— Yes 
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Was there any sign of a woman having fought for her life or 
any struggle having taken place? — ^No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^If a deck steward were to be 
found in the cabin of a female passenger would he never get 
another job on any reputable line.? — ^No, I would not say that; it 
would be dependent on circumstances. 

Your duty would be merely to log him for misbehaviour.'* — 
Yes. 

You would not dismiss him? — ^No. 

And he would thereafter go on doing his job for the rest of 
the trip? — Yes. 

Who 'would deal with him with regard to the entry in the log? — 
The shipping master when the ship arrived in a home port. The 
shipping master would act on my report, and he might be fined 
and his discharge book endorsed. The company’s catering depart- 
ment would actually decide whether to dismiss him. 

Generally speaking are ships’ officers concerned wiffi passengers’ 
morals?— With discretion. 

But -certainly they would be if one of the crew was involved? — 
Yes. 

John Trevor Addis, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am a 
detC'Ctive-constable in the Fingerprint Department of the Southamp- 
ton Borough Police Force. At 8.15 a.m. on 25th October last I went 
on board the Durban Castle, then lying in the. docks at 
Southampton, and went to Cabin 126 on B deck where I saw 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan. He indicated a palm print on the 
door to me, and we removed the door to police headquarters 
where I photographed the palm print. Exhibit 3 is the photograph 
which I took and which I later handed to Sergeant Quinlan. I 
took certain other photographs on the vessel which, amongst others, 
are included in the book of ' photographs. Exhibit 5. The first 
photograph in this book is that of Cabin 126 taken -from the open 
doorway, and shows a wash-hand basin on the right of the ward- 
robe in the centre. The second photograph is another view of the 
same cabin taken wjth my back to the wash basin showing the bed 
in the centre with the port-hole above. Cn the extreme left of the 
photograph are three bell-pushes, the top one to the bedside light, 
the second for summoning the steward and the bottom one for 
summoning the stewardess. The third photograph taken from the 
fwt of the bed shows part of the head of the bed, the panel with 
the light and the bell-pushes, the dressing table and the mirror 
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John TfCTOf Addi* 

above it, and on the left the door dosed Photo/jraph 4 is another 
view of the mtenor of the cabin taken from the foot of the bed 
Photograph 5 was taken very near the wash basin and shows the 
head of the bed and the porthole Before this photograph was 
taken Stewardess Field arranged the bed and bedclothes in the 
condiuon they appeared when she went into the cabin on the 
morning df tSth October Photograph 6 is also tajvcn from near 
the basin and shows the toot of the bed and port hole Photo- 
graph 7 shows the recess to Cabins 126 and 128 taken from the 
passageway running down the ship It shows the red and green 
coloured lights on the board marked “126 ’ Photograph 8 snows 
the port alleyway which gives access to the recess in Pnotograph 7 
At the alle)wav end of the recess there arc lights Photographs 
9 and 10 show the porthole of Cabin ijS taken from outside 

In Cabin 126 did jou remove some fibres adhering to the brass 
nng on the edge of the porthole? — ^Yes, I put them in a glass 
file. Exhibit 19, and handed them to Sergeant Quintan 1 [ncrc 
were several on the inner edge of the brass nng and several nght 
on the outer edge 

Did you take two photo^aphs of portions of the accused $ 
body. Nos 11 and 12 m Exhibit 5^ — Yes, later on the evening ot 
the same day 

After he had given his consent^ — Yes 

What arc these photographs?— No 11 is the nght forearm of 
the accused, and No 12 the left shoulder 

Did Sergeant Qiunlan also hand you a photograph of a girl? — 
Yes, Photograph 12 in Exhibit 5, which 1 enlarged 

On 27 tS October did vou t^c Exhibit 6, a palm impression of 
the accused’s left hand?— Yes, I handed this to Sergeant Quinlan 

Ctoss-cxamin <1 by Mr Csssweix — I suppose when you took 
those photograj. Miss Kcid had done what she could to put the 
whole room in ilie same condidoo as she had found it when, she 
went into it on the mornmg after the disappearance of Miss Gibson? 
—Only in Photographs 5 and 6 

u cabin there was luggage, the dressmg table and the 

bed, so there was not much spare space, was there r— No, but there 
was a rcasonabir space. 

And there arc a great many projecting edges and corners Did 
exaa^e ^sc to see if you coulcf see any other fibres on 
them?— Only the port hole 

^osc fibres must have taken some finding 1 suppose you 
could see them against the light?— Yes " 
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There arc quite a lot o£ sharp edges in the cabin. The knobs 
on the four posts of the bed have square corners which I suggest 
might collect fragments of fibre, or pieces from garments if there 
was a fierce struggle going on in the cabin? — ^Possibly, but in my 
opinion they would not have caught there. 

The bell-push in a private house on shore is very often flush 
with the woodwork but these bull-pushes in Photograph 3 project, 
do they not? — ^Yes. 

If one were to lean against these pushes they would be liable to 
ring? — They would. 

The top one is the bedside light, and that may be important. 
Pressing that puts on the bedside light? — Yes. 

There was no curtain hanging up inside the door? — ^No. 

Had Miss Field arranged the pillows as well as the bed? — As 
far as I know, yes. 

What negative did you take these photographs of the accused 
with? — ^With an orthochromatic plate. It shows the red. 

Was that so that any marks would show up abnormally dark? — 
No, so that they should show up naturally. Marks on flesh taken 
with a panchromatic plate would show up so light that they would 
hardly be visible at all. 

Docs the photograph show pretty accurately which were visible 
to the naked eye? — Yes. 

Sidney Birch, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am a chief 
detective-inspector of the Fingerprint Department of New Scotland 
Yard where I have been for nearly 26 years. On 27th October, 
t947, I received from Detective-Sergeant Quinlan Exhibit 3, a 
photograph of the palm print of the door of Cabin 126 of the 
Durban Castle, and Exhibit 6, impressions of the left hand of die 
accused. I handed both these exhibits to Detective-Superintendent 
Percy Law and later received from him some enlarged photo- 
graphs, Exhibit 7, I have marked on both enlargements on Exhibit 
7 twenty ridge characteristics which are in agreement The palm 
impression found on the door of Cabin 126 is an identical palmer 
imprint of the prisoner. 

Percy Law, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — I am a detective- 
inspector for the Photographic Department of New Scotland Yard, 
and on 27th October, 1947, I received from Chief-Inspector Birch 
Exhibits 3 and 6. Exhibit 7 is a photographic enlargement I made 
of these two exhibits. 

Frank William Montague Hop wood, sworn, examined by Mr. 
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Rdsiats — I am an offiaal of the Union CasUe Line, and embatkcd 
at Cape Town on the Durban Castle on loih October fast, hofacy 
ward bound to Southampton I was travcliine as a first-class 
passenger and was allotted a scat at the same table as Miss Eileca 
Gibson I rccogmzc Photograph No 13 in Exhibit 5 as that of 
Miss Gibson whom 1 bad a good deal to do with because we had 
all our meals at the same tabic 

Generally speaking, bow did she appear to be? — She was rather, 
depressed at tunes, nut she improsco later She appeared tired 
On Fnday, 17th October, the night before she disappeared, did 
you dine at the same table?— Yes, with Wing-Commander Bray 
After dinner what did you three do ? — Vfz went into the long 
gallcrv on the port side of the promenade deck for coffee There 
was a dance on the promenade deck on the starboard side which 
commenced about eight o’clock I do not dance. 

Did Miss Gibson dance?— Yes, she had one dance with Wing- 
Commander Bray and die danced also with two other passengers, 
1 belies c 

Was she dnnking a lot? — ^No, during the whole cvenmg she 
had only two or three drinks She smokcos cry httic 

Did she leave you at any time during the evening? — ^Yes, 
once for about ball an hour just after 11 30 

Did she return to you and Wing-Commander Bray? — ^Yes, in the 
smoking room 

How long did \ou stay there? — Until just before twelve, I think, 
when we went out on deck and leant against the rail until roughly 
1240 

Tbcit will be evidence by some other witness that at 11 ao the 
prisoner James Camb spoke to her Did you nonce that? — No 
And then you took her down to her cabin? — Yes I did that 
each lught, tmned the lights on, said good night and then went 
back to my cabm 

That IS the last you saw of her?— Yes 

Cro^srexamincd by Mr Casswell — Do you know that Wing 
Commander Bray is illP^Yes, m hospial 

He was a member of the party who kept together during the 
voyage and shared that table m the first<lass s3oon?— Yes 
Do you rc^mber an occasion when this girl was wheezy and 
said she would ^ve to take her in]cction?-That is correct. 

Did you ask her ^ything about these injections? — ^No, but she 
said they were something to do with her vocal cords 

It was very noticeable, this wheezing?— No, I do not think so 
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Did you notice it on more than one occasion? — ^No, 

You have said before that she did not take very much exercise 
nor any part in games? — ^No. 

That night she only danced about three times. Did she make 
any excuse for not dancing much? — ^No, but there %vas not much 
dancing. 

You used to go to her cabin quite frequently? — ^No, I just took 
her down at night to see her to her cabin. 

And never in the day-time? — ^No. 

What was her usual hour for turning in at night? — I should 
say round about 11.30. 

On this particular night it was considerably later?— Yes, it was 
a very hot night. 

Did you find her a person easy to get on with? — ^Yes. 

Was she inclined to speak about her life? — She was inclined to 
speak about her official stage career. 

Would you agree she was a person who told you about herself 
quite soon after you had struck up an acquaintance? — No, I would 
not say soon after. 

How soon after loth October were you friendly? — ^We were 
friendly from the beginning. 

You had not seen her before? — No, never. 

When you took her down do you remember seeing this man on 
board at all? — ^Only on his duties. 

One of his. duties would be to look after the wants of the 
passengers on the promenade deck, and I dare say you saw him 
there? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember seeing him at all on that night we have been 
talking of?— Yes, whild the dance was one, and that was from 
eight until eleven I think. 

Did you see him, go up to speak to Miss Gibson? — He may have 
done, but I did not see it. 

Now I want to ask you specially about an incident when you, 
Wing-Commander Bray and Miss Gibson were sitting in the corner 
of the smoking room immediately facing the long gallery, the 
night of the dance, a Friday evening? — ^Yes. 

I suggest that it was that night that she appeared to be wheezy, 
holding her hands to her chest, and when she spoke about her vocal 
cords? — cannot be certain, but I do not think it was that night. 

Did she put her hands to her chest after this wheezing? — I do 
not think she did. 

I suggest that she put her hands to her chest and said it was her 
vocal cords? — I cannot remember that. 
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Did ihe fiod Ihe dance hall so hot and tmn}; that she onfv had 
three dances?— She did not say «*, but there was no one else to 
dance with * . . , . > 

How old IS Win i; Commander Bray ?— 1 think he ii round 

about 43 1 1 1 > 

She had no young men friends there, had she? — No 
When gising evidence before tlic magistrates you spoke about 
having noticed her finger nails. Did you noOcc that they had 
changed thar normal colour to grey?— No, I think I used the 
phrase “muddy coloured ” 

You noticed that change? — She showed them to me 
What 1 was asking \ou is whether tb« were someumes normal 
and sometimes they changed colour? — Yes, that is true 
You said that she appeared ured? — Yes 
Or depressed?— No, I would not use that expression 
Fatigued^— Yes, it may be, worned I would say 


By A!r Justjcx Hiuxar— Or bored? — It may be Some mom 
mgs she was not with us, she stayed in the lounge and would not 
come on deck 

Was there any reason for her to be worned?— None at all as 
far as I can make out. 


Crosi-txamination continued — Was that her normal condiQoo, 
or did she apMar worned some days and not on others? — She was 
more or less like that all the umc, with the exception of one evening 
when she seemed to brighten up. 

Did she have drinks occasionally to cheer her up?— *Yc$, but she 
did not dnnk much 

What was her complexion hke?~Rathcr pale 

Did you notice for how long the muddy colour lasted in her 
nails > — ^No 

How often did you nonce it?— She only drew my attention to 
It on one occasion 

Did she give you any explanation?— I am not quite certain 

Did you know that after tou had seen her to her cabin she 
was seen leaning on the rail of the promenade deck, and the boat- 
swain had to ask her to move? — No, I did not know that. 

You did not know that it was her intention to come out of 
her cabin ^again after you had teen her there apparently for the 
night? — No 

When you left her did you ihitik she was going to bed?— Yes 

Did you hear her lock or bolt her door when you left?— I cannot 
remember 
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Re-examined by Mr. Roberts— W hat time of day was it when 
your attention was drawn to her finger nails? — It was after break- 
fast when we were up on deck. 

And her nails were an odd colour? — ^They were a muddy 
colour that morning. 

Did you see that at any other fime? — I think that was the only 
occasion 1 saw them like that. 

William Albert GrjVVenor Pott, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am an assistant smoking room steward in the Durban 
Castle and live at Portsmouth, At the time Miss Gibson dis- 
appeared I was sharing a cabin with the prisoner, Camb, whom I 
recognize in Court. My cabin was on A deck, forward. 

Did you see Camb at all during the night of Miss Gibson’s 
disappearance? — ^Up dll 12.45, which was the last time I saw him. 

Where was he when you last saw him? — In the deck pantry 
on D deck. This was between the bar and the band repeater room. 
I was outside the pantry and he was inside washing up glasses. 
I asked him if he wanted a hand, and h? said it was all right, he 
could manage, I then went away. 

Did you know Miss Gibson by sight? — Yes. 

Did you see her at all that night? — >Yes, about 12.45. When I 
left the deck pantry I saw her looking over the side of the ship on 
the same deck, the promenade deck. She was with Mr. Hopwood 
and Wing-Commander Bray. 

Did you stay on that deck? — I went below to bed. 

When did you next see the accused? — The next morning in his 
bed in our cabin Just before 6 a.m. 

Had you heard him come into the cabin during the night? — ^No. 

What time do you usually get up? — Roughly 5.45. 

Did you see him get up? — ^No, 

Did you see him later the same morning ?-^Yes. 

What was he wearing? — A white coat. 

Did he usually wear that white coat in the morning? — Only to 
proceed to work. We usually took our coats off to make it easier 
to work; it is very hot. 

Did he usually wear the white coat?— Not during the usual 
routine work of cleaning up and preparing for the day. 

What did he usually wear on the upper part of his body? 

Either a singlet or a shirt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell— Y ou say this was unusual, 
to see him working in a white coat? — Yes. 

I suppose the reason for asking this question is that if he was 
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wearing only a shirt hjs forearm would be \isiblc?— I should think 

” Did he wear shiru with long or ihort sleeves?— Usually a vest 
with no sleeves 

I>o jou remember him wcanag a coat on other mormnwr — No 

You arc cmplovcd in the smoUng room at the end of that long 
gallery, and Camb^s headquarters w-ould be the deck pantry through 
me allcyw ay bcadc the bar? — Yes ^ 

Did you ever sec Camb speaUng to Miss Gibson thcrc?—Ko 

You saw her at a quarter to one on the morning ol i8th 
October?^ — Yes 

Was It unusual for Vnm to be vvorVuig as late as that? — 

In fact, he would be working from 6 a-ra until midnight or 
after? — Somctuncs you get rehef m the afternoons 

He normally would nave a mate? — Yes 

Did he know the mate had been taken off to another job while 
the ship was coastwise? — Yes 

TTicrc IS a box that they call the bottle box somewhere near the 
bar Have you seen dnnl^ left th«c from time to mne after the 
bar was closed? — No 

You did not notice whether there was an alarm clock on that 
box that night? — I did not nonce it. 

Having spoken to Camb and offered him help which he said he 
did not w ant, which side did you go out? — On the starboard side. 

You said these people were leaning over the rail on the same 
side of the ship as the deck pantry Were they near the deck 
pantry?— Quite near 

1 suppose the first-class passengers would sec quite a lot of Camb 
and often pass by his pantry Yes 

WiuxsM Aixan CovmvY, sworn, examined by Mr Exam — 
Until 25th October last 1 was employed as boatswain’s mate on the 
Durban Castle I remember the night of lyih l8th October last 
when one of the passengers disappeared I was on duty from mid- 
night nil 4 a m , the middle watch 

Do you recognize photograph 13 in Exhibit 5 as one of the 
passengers' — Yes 

Did you see that girl at all that night?— Yes, I had occasion to 
speak to her at roughly one 0 dock that mght on the after end of 
the promenade deck on the port side I was engaged with the 
workmg party washmg down the port side She was leaning on the 
rail smoking a a;^ettc, and was wearing a black evening dress 
and she had on suicr-ccioiirft} daace sh(?cr She wenrfd fiaie gof 
wet if she had remained there, so I directed her to the midships 
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oa the port side o£ the promenade deck. She said she found it 
rather warm down below and I advised her to sit in one of the 
deck chairs. 

Did you ever see her a^nr — ^No. 

Do you know the accused, Camb?— Yes, but not very well. 

Did you see him later that same day.?— Yes,, at about 2 p.m. 
when I had the afternoon watch. I said that it was sad about 
the lady passenger that was naissing, and he said yes, I asked him 
what time he saw her last, and he told me he saw her around nud- 
night talking to ^two gentlemen passengers on the starboard side 
of the promenade deck. 

Cross-examined by Mr. C..vsswell— You did not often come 
across Camb in the course of your duties.? — ^No*. 

You say that on this occasion you saw her on the port side, 
and he said he had seen her on the starboard side.? — ^Yes. 

You said he said she was talking at twelve with two gentlemen; 
may he have said half-past twelve? — ^Yes. 

Was there anybody else at all on the promenade deck when 
you saw this lady ? — As far as I know there was myself and the 
working party. 

We have evidence that she was taken to her cabin at a quarter 
to one, so if you saw her about one she must have come out 
again?— Yes, 

Did she say anything about that? — She said she found it too 
hot down below; we were in the tropics then. 

For how long were you talking to her? — A very short time, 
about two minutes. I directed her to go further down, and she 
went towards where we had already washed down. 

She may have stayed there for a bit, but you did not see her?^!- 
No. 

And that was all you saw of her? — ^Yes, she bade me good-night 
and carried on. 

Fredekick Dennis Steer, sworn, examined by Mr. Ela,m — In 
October last I was a night watchman on die Durban Castle, and 
from midnight on the night of lyth-iSth October last I was in the 
first-class pantry until 3 a.m. This pantry is on A deck and is 
part of the galley between the first-class and tourist dining saloons. 
I was doing nothing in particular. Mr. Murray was witli me. 

Did sometWng happen about three o’clock?— Yes, two bells 
rang from Cabin 126 to the first-class pantry. 

How did you know that a bell or bells had rune?— Bv looltino- 
at the indicator on the' next deck, B deck. 
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Docs something happen m the first-cfass pantry on A dcci.?-~ 
No, we only hear the bdls The bells arc switched oscr e\cry 
mght at ten o’clock when we go on duty and m the morning they 
arc /Witched o/T again 

Docs anything happen m the first class pantry when the bell 
IS rung?— No, there is only the sound of the bell and no indicator 
Where docs the bell come from^— Directly from the cabin 
Did you hear something from the deck aboie? — Yes 
What makes the noise down on A 6cck?—Thc bells ringmg 
That draws your attention Yes 

Where is that situated?— It is in the firsl-dass pantry just out- 
side the first class dinmg saloon 

Do vou know where the saloon bar and the chief steward’s 
office arc situated? — The office would be on B deck, and the 
saloon bar is between the long gallery and the smoking room 
Is the indicator in the first-class pantry on the wa/fr’ — her, i< is 
square and there is nothing remarkable about it 
Docs It make a sound when the bcU rings? — Yes 
So that you know a bell ha- been rung somewhere? — Correct. 
What hippcns la the first-class pantry, or outside, to call lour 
attention?— We simply hear a bell nnging on the wall outside:. 
Was there a sound of bells about three o’clock in the morning 
on this particular nighi?~Ycs, at approwmatcly 3am 

What did you do about it? — Directly the bell rang I went up 
two flights of steps to B deck and looked at the indicator board 
there 

When \ou emerge from the steps on B deck arc you in what is 
called the <juare, or the first<lass entrance hall? — Yes 

Where is the indicator ?— In the first-class entrance hall, as you 
go up the last steps you tarn nght, and it is ]ust round the corner 
It has a fairly large indii,^or showing red and green lights on the 
Wall 

If somebody rinjK a bell do these red and green lights become 
illununatcd?— Yes, it both bells arc rung 

Looking at that indicator can you tell whereabouts m the ship 
die bell or bells ha\c been rung from? — Yes, definitely 

Is thit indicator divided into sections to ffiow to anybody 
IcK^ng at It in what secuon of the vessel the bell has been rung? 

Did you look at it?— I did 

section of the ship was that cal! coming from that 
right?— From Caotn 126 on B deck 

How many hghu were showing?— Two, red and green 
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Showing tliat both bells had been rung? — Yes. 

Can you tell from the indicator how long the bell has been 
rung fcM-f — ^No. 

Having looked at die indicator^ where did you go? — Straight 
to Cabin 126. 

Were there any lights showing at the end of the alleyway, in 
what I call the passage? — Yes, red and green. 

Where did you go and what did you do? — I went straight to 
Cabin 126 and knocked on the door and tried to open it, 

^ Were there any lights on in the cabin? — Yes. 

What happened, exactly, when you knocked on the door? — I 
opened the door about a couple of inches, and the door was shut 
in my face by a man’s right hand. 

Could you see anything except your own vision of a man’s right 
hand? — ^All I saw was a man’s face and his right hand; he faced 
towards me as he shut the door. 

Can you say what the man was engaged in, or was wearing? — 
He had a singlet, a brown belt and a pair of blue trousers. 

Who was it? — ^The prisoner in the dock. 

Did you know the accused on the vessel? — ^Yes. 

Did he say anything to you? — He just simply said, “All right,” 

. and closed the door. 

Did you, or were you able to enter the cabin at all? — ^No, 

What did you do after he shut the door? — Immediately he shut 
the door I went to head watchman Murray who was still in the 
first-class pantry and made a report. 

As the result of your report did you both go somewhere 
together? — ^Yes, we went straight back to the cabin. 

When you went down in the first-class pantry again was there 
any si™ on the indicator board then? — ^No. 

When you went up to B deck together did you look at the 
indicator there at that time? — ^No, we went straight to the cabin. 

Did you touch the bells or lights at all on either of those 
visits to the cabin? — ^No. 

Can you switch the lights off by pressing them? — ^Yes, you 
touch the front of the lighted coloured glass and push it back. 

What happened when you and Murray got to the door of 
Cabin 126? — ^The light inside the cabin was out. 

Is there a wooden grille over the door of the cabin so that you 
can see from outside whether the lights are on or not in the 
cabin? — ^Yes. 

And you say that when you and Murray returned to the door 
of Cabin 126 the lights were off inside the cabin? — ^Ycs. 
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wcattothcaknasquKkast«)uIdgrtdi«r ^ 

Mr JcsTJCE atEwit— Wlwt I have on the dcposiaom u "Ycu 
toe to 50 UD about a a dozen steps and lyalk about a roupk of 
Wfdi to cet froto ihe pantry to the indicator ^ard, it would talLe 
Irom tSM half aranate to get from the pantry to the indicator 
ocmasaa thta to Cabin 126, 1 am not acting on instructions when 
I say three or four minutos " 


Cnsr-^amtnattott coniiUHed — Ttou do not say now it is thra 
Of fcuf numitcs, do jou^ having thought it over?— Ddiaitd) not 

Of count, »iea vou had the coaicrsatiOB ivjtb Camb la ym 
awn itand you were definite that Camb was die man yon had sxa 
&at^-Yes 

And joa have told us that jou had received certain instrucooBS? 
-Yes. 

Did you take any note of what was said to you by Camb?— Not 
at tte tunc, but I wrote it down afterwards and took it tn the 


cptauL 

asked >o« if you had told anybody that vou had seen him 
a ^ ciauf—Ycs, words w that cScct 


die eJauf—T cs, words w mat tnea 
Befote dui ougistratcs id jou not say, “The accused spoke to 
tx. and 3.dad me if I ic Dcr»fl who sO£jrc*tcd be was there 


cc and wked me It J was the per»fl who suggested be was tiwre 
St dstc o'clock in die morniDg f—Hc said something like teat. 
Old hr acoisc pu wd ask you whether you were ie man 
, ^ siZgetad hr was la the cabmf-Hc did not accuse me at all, 

^^ussrlcyiw 2* ^ about “This 

-«cs=cs‘«'dw»‘^ ^ , 

&SSd S ic Sbin which I|gKt was It that «as 

> ritAlp^^tosecthat. 


above it 
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Showing that both bells had been rung? — Yes. 

Can you tell from the indicator how long the bell has been 
ning for? — ^No. 

• Having looked at the indicatorj where did you go? — Straight 
to Cabin 126. 

Were there any lights showing at the end of the alleyway, in 
what I call die passage? — ^Yes, red and green. 

Where ^did you go and what did you do?— -I went straight to 
Cabin 126 and knocked on the door and tried to open it. 

Were there any lights on in die cabin ? — es. 

What happened, exaedy, when you knocked on the door? — I 
opened the door about a couple of inches, and the door was shut 
in my face by a man’s right hand. 

Could you see anydiing except your own vision of a man’s right 
hand? — All I saw was a man’s face and his right hand; he faced 
towards me as he shut the door. 

Can you say what the man was engaged in, or was wearing? — 
He had a singlet, a brown belt and a pair of blue trousers. 

Who was it? — ^The prisoner in the dock. 

Did you know the accused on the vessel? — Yes. 

Did he say anything to you? — He just simply said, “All right,’’ 

- and closed the door. 

Did you, or were you able to enter the cabin at all? — ^No. 

What did -you do after he shut the door? — Immediately he shut 
the door I went to head watchman Murray who was sdll in the 
first-class pantry and made a report. 

As the result of your report did you both go somewhere 
together? — Yes, we went straight back to the cabin. 

When you went down in the first-class pantry again was there 
any sign on the indicator board then? — No. 

When you went up to B deck together did you look at the 
indicator there at that time? — No, we went straight to the cabin. 

Did you touch the bells or lights at all on either of those 
visits to the cabin? — No. 

Can you switch the lights off by pressing them?— Yes, you 
touch the front of the lighted coloured glass and push it back. 

What happened when you and Murray got to the door of 
Cabin 126? — ^The light inside the cabin was out. 

Is there a wooden grille over the door of the cabin so that you 
can see from outside whether the lights are on or not in the 
cabin? — ^Yes. 

And you say that when you and Murray returned to the door 
of Cabin 126 the lights were off inside the cabin?— Yes. 
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What did you do?-Wc stayed outside the cabin for about 
ten minutes, and Murrav went to report to the officer on the 
badge X tcmained at the end o£ the alleyway unol Murray came 
hack 

Did anything happen at all while you were waiting ?-^Nothtng 
whatever 

When Murray came back did you both go away?— Yes 
Did >ou see the accused, Carab, at all after that’— About two 
days afterwards in die crew wash house, forward 

Did you have speech with one another?— He asked me if I 
had told anybody aoout him being m the cabin, and, on certain 
instructions vvhicn 1 had given to me I said no He said, "Thank 
goodness I have not been with her homeward bound this tnp ” 
He also said, “I am in a right jam ' 

Did anything else pass between you? — The last thing be said to 
me was that he had had a medical 

Meaning a medical exammaUon? — ^Yes 

Cross-examined by Mr Cassweix— It is not a bell, it is a buxzcr 
that goes outside the pantry is it not?~Wcll, you can hardly call 
It dWl or a buzzer 

It IS not the sort of hell that onc Bnds in an ordinary house? — 
No 

As soon as you hear that you know that somebody is ringing a 
bell, or IS pressing a button somewhere in the ship?— Yes 

You then have to go fairly fast, and you find yourself at the top 
of the steps and then there is an indicator that you sec on B deck? 
—Yes 

Are you prepared to say that on that indicator board ou B deck 
at the top ot the steps it gives the numbers of the cabins? — -Yes 
I suggest that you do not know what cabin it is which is ringing 
until you get to the end of the particular alleyway in which the 
cabin IS, and then you can see tne two lights a little way along 
the alleyway, and you do not know imul you have got to ffic 
actual recess looking towards the two cabins as to whiim of them 
has rung the bell’— f say we know which cabm it is 

I do not want to argue with you about it, but I suggest that 
It you do not see the number on the indicator you would not 
know where to go ''—Yes, you would 

If somebody has pressed a stevrard's button you sec a red light 
in the alleyway’— Yes 

And It docs not tell you untU you get to the alleyway, and 
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then you see whether the light is on the right or on the left? — ^Yes, 
correct. 

I suggest that it was not undl then that you knew it was Cabin 
126 that had rung,? (Pause.) Well, 1 will not argue on that point. 
When you heard this buzzer on that night did Mr. Murray say, 
"Go and see who that is”,? — No, I went myself without him 
telling me to go. 

I suggest to you that to do that journey would take you under 
a minute.? — Yes. 

When you reached the door of Cabin 126 was there any noise 
going on inside? — ^No noise whatsoever. 

The bell goes, then you are at the door of the cabin Avithin.a 
minute, and there is no noise inside whatsoever? — ^No noise what- 
soever. 

Was the door locked? — No. 

Did you knock? — Y es, J knocked before I opened the door. 

You did not wait for a reply? — No, 

Then you opened the door. Was there a curtain there? — ^No. 

So there was nothing to obstruct your view at all? — ^Nothing 
• at all. 

You have told us that you opened it about two inches? — ^Yes. 

Did you notice anything about the room? — I did not have a 
chance to look at the room; when I opened the door a man’s^ right 
hand came up and shut it in my face. 

What interval elapsed between the opening and the shutting 
of the door? — I would say a split second. 

Before you got that door more than two inches open up comes 
a hand and shuts it and a voice says, “All right” .?-^Yes. 

Then you went to Murray and you said, “There is Camb in 
that room”? — ^Yes. 

You told him definitely that it was Camb? — ^Yes. 

Because the captain has told us that when he saw you you 
said there was somebody in there who resembled Camb? — ^No, I 
did not tell the captain in the first place, he asked me three times 
before I told him. ■ 

Did you finally tell him that it was somebody resembling 
Camb? — ^No, I told him it was Camb. 

Did he say, “We had better put down ‘someone resembling 
Camb’”?~Yes. 

You told me just now it took you under a minute to go up 
from the first-class pantry to Cabin 126. Do you remember tlus 
gendeman (Mr. Molony) cross-examining you before the magis- 
frates and did you say to him that it took you from three to four 
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minutes to get to that cabin door?~I did, but I did not taie any 
panicuiar notice of the Dme then Directly I heard the bell I 
went to the cabin as quick as I could get there 

Mr Justice Hiieekt — What I have on the depositions ts “You 
haic to go un ateut a a dozen steps and walk about a counlc of 
yards to ^ct &om the pantry to die indicator board, it ssould take 
longer than halfanuDUte to get from the pantry to the indicator 
board and then to Cabin 126, I am not acting on instructions when 
I say three or four minutes ** 

Cross examination continued — You do not say now it is three 
or four minutes, do you, basing thought it oscr? — Definitely not 
Of course, when you had the consersanon with Camb in your 
own mmd you were definite that Camb was the man you had seen 
there?— Yes 

And you has c told us that you had recaved certain instructions? 
— ^Ycs. 

Did >ou take any note of what was said to you by Camb? — Not 
at the time but I svrotc it down afterwards and took it to the 
captain 

He asked you if you had told anybody that you had seen him 
in the cabin?— Yes svords to that effect 

Before the magistrates did you not say. The accused spoke to 
me and asked me if I was the person who suggested be was there 
at three odock m the mormng”? — He said sometiung like that 
Did he accuse sou and ask you whether sou were the roan 
who suggested he was in the cabin? — He did not accuse me at all, 
he simply asked me 

Did It strike you as funny that he should talk to you about “This 
tnp homeward bound”?— It did, rather 

Arc you quite sure he used those words?— Definitely 
You made a note of this?— Yes 

When you looked into the cabin which light was U that was 
on? — I did not have any umc to notice anything much 

I suggest to you that it was the bedside light which was on? — 
I could not say 

This man was between you and the light? — The man was 
standing on the left hand side of the door 

was behind him?— I did not look to see that 
When the door is shut there ts an au filter or gnUc above it 
With no glass?— Yes 
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So that if any noise was going on inside the cabin you ought 
to be able to hear it standing just outside? — ^Yes, quite plainly. 

You did not stay there for any length of time when the door 
was bolted against you but went straight down to Murray? — ^Yes. 

Murray came up with you then and there you stayed for about 
ten minutes? — Yes. 

What happened? — ^Mr. Murray went and tried the door; the 
door was locked, and the light was out in the cabin. 

There was no noise and no light? — No, 

And you say the door was locked? — ^Murray tried it and could 
not open it; I should say it was either locked or bolted. 

Can you lock the door from the inside? — If you have a key you 
can, but if you have not got a key it is fastened from the inside 
wdth a bolt. 

' Would a deck steward have a key to that cabin? — He should 
not have. 

Would a cabin steward have a key to it? — I suppose the cabin 
steward and stewardess should have pass keys. 

James Alfred Murray, sworn, examined by Mr. Roberts — I 
am senior night watchman on the Durban Castle, and in the early 
morning of i8th October, 1947, I was in the galley of A deck 
with Steer. At 2.58 we heard ringing just above our heads where 
we were sitting. It was the indicator bell in the first-class galley, 
and it rang, I should say, from a second to a second-and-a-half. 

Did Steer at once go up to investigate? — Yes. 

Did he come back and say something to you? — Yes. 

As a result of which where did you and Steer both go? — I 
immediately went with Steer to the vicinity of Cabin 126. 

What did you see? — I saw nothing except that the green hght 
was on, and the red light was on also, which was unusual. Both 
bells had been rung. 

Was the light on in the cabin? — ^Yes. 

At that time, or at any time, did you try the door? — No. 

Did you go somewhere to report? — ^Yes, to the second officer 
on the bridge. 

Where did you go then? — I came back to the vicinity of 
Cabin 126. 

Was Steer there then? — ^No, he had gone round to the clock 
then. 

How long did you stay outside Cabin 126? — I suppose about 
four minutes. I was standing right outside the door. 

Was the light on or off then? — The light was on. 
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While )ou were there did the lij?ht always xcmaiQ oa?— Yes 
Thru did >011 /?o away?— Yes 

Did you come bad. later?— Yes, la about ten nunutes or a 
quartcr-ol an hour 

Was the h^ht on in the cabin then? — No 
Was there any sound No, nothing whatever 
Would that be about 3 20 in the early morning of i8th October? 
-Yes. 

The night before had you seen the prisoner, Camb, talking to 
3n>b^y^— Yes, I saw him talking to Miss Gibson between ii and 
II 20 in the long gallery on the promenade deck 

Did you hear any part of what was said? — Yes, Camb said 
to Miss Gibson, “I say, I base a bone to pick with you, and a bg 
one at that. 

Did you hear anything more? — No, I yust earned on with my 
duties 

Crois^xamincd by hir Cassweu. — D id you on one occasion have 
cause to go to Miss Gibson’s cabin? — ^Yes 1 cannot say what day, 
but It was after we left Cape Town The bell was rung and whea 
I went up to answer she said would I please ask the ded steward 
if he had forgotten her tray It would be between ten and half past 
ten at (ught 

Did she say anytbng to indicate wbch deck steward she meant? 
— kes, Camb 

He would base no right to go to a ladys cabin, would he, not 
esen to take a tray there? — ^Na 

1 Suppose you did not tell him to go? — I sent Steer, mv 
assistant, on the message 

I presume when cabm stewards arc off duty it is the night 
watchman’s duty to be mformed, and to carry out the orders, 
and that is the reason w’hy the bell is swntched into your fira-efass 
pantry?— kes 

What sort of a nng was it on the bell?— It was a loud blast 
Did you ssv anything to Steer? — I told him to go and answer 
the bell 

When he gets up these steps on to B ded he secs first the 
indicator Would that show him the number of the cabin?— >Ycs 
E\cry cabin?— Yes 

Does It ^ow simply the section of the sbp in which the bcU 
IS rung or does it show the number of the cabin ? — 'The section fif 
thesbp 
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It shows where the bell has been rung on the port side, midships, 
or on the starboard side? — ^Yes. 

Having seen that, he would know that it was in the port 
alleyway? — ^Yes. 

When you go along the port alleyway you come to where the 
light is on and then you would know which cabin it was? — ^Yes. 

When Steer had gone up there, as was his duty, he told us 
it would take him under a minute. How long was he away from 
you before he came back? — ^Three or four minutes. 

Did he tell you Camb was in the cabin? — ^Yes, 

He named him? — ^Yes, 

Did he not say he thought it was Camb? — ^Yes. 

Did you report to the officer on the bridge who it was that 
was in the cabin? — ^No. 

You did not want to get Camb into trouble? — That is right. 

Having heard from Steer that Camb was there you went 
straight up to the cabin with him? — Yes. 

Did you go right to the door of the cabin? — Yes, I went to the 
door of the cabin and switched off the bell light. 

You said the light was then still on in the cabin. Could you 
see whether it was the bedside light or whether it was both lights? 
— think it was the main lights from the deckhead, or the ceiling 
as you would call it. 

Would I be right in saying that five minutes after the blast on 
the bell you arrived at the cabin? — ^Yes. 

Did you try the door? — ^No. 

Would Steer be wrong if he says you did try the door? — I did 
not try the door. 

The lights were still on? — ^The first time, yes. 

Did you tap on the door? — No. 

Then you stood there not making any noise yourself and 
listening? — Yes. 

In giving evidence before you said you waited at the end of 
the passage until ten-past three. If the bell had gone at 2.58 you 
would be there a little bit after three and you waited until ten-past? 
— Correct. 

The light was on in the cabin all that time?— Yes, 

And there was no noise from the cabin? — ^None whatsoever. 

Did you remain outside the cabin at the end of the passage? — 
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I remamcd outside the cabin about three seconds and then I cp-toed 
back to the end of the passage 

There was nothing to warn anjbody inside the cabin that you 
were there? — No 

You were there listening carefully until ten past three, and then 
you were due to report to the bridge? — Ves 
You did make a report? — ^Yes 

What happened to Steer m the meantime? — Steer went round 
the ship to patrol round to the clock 
Then he did not wait cither? — No 
What tunc did you get back to that passageway? — At 3 20 
ITicn about ten ramutes had elapsed when neither you nor 
Steer were there? — That is nghc 

When you got back at 3 20 was the light in the cabin on or ofi? 
—Off 

Did the remark lou heard Camb say to Miss Gibson stnkc you 
as an unusual one tor a deck steward to be passing to a first-dass 
passenger^ — It did 

It came as a bit of a shock to you ? — It did 

Had you seen them talking together before?— No 

When do you go on duty? — At ten o’clock every night. 

You would not know what Camb was doing in the daytime? 
-No 

When giving evidence before did you say that you had seen 
Camb talking to Miss Gibson on two or three occasions? — ^Yes, 
yust passing the time of the cv cmng 
After you had come on duty ? — ^Yes 
Did you never hear him say anything definite before?— No 
You do not know what she said in reply?— No 
Had you been accustomed to take trays to Cabin 126? — Steer 
had on three occasions 

At what times? — -Alway s after 1 had come on duty 
Who would get those trays ready?— Camb, the deck steward 
If the lady wanted a dnnk after the bar dosed would the 
dnnk be left out?— If it was ordered by the smoking room 
steward, yes 

And It would have to be drawn by Camb before li 30? — Yes 

By Mr Justice Hilseks — I suppose she could get the dnnk 
taken to her in her cabin? — If a dnnk is ordered by any passenger 
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.to be delivered iu their cabin whoever gets the order they have to 
pass that on to the night watchman; they are not allowed to 
deliver any drinks in the cabin. 

From whom would the night watchman receive the drink?, — 
Whoever had the order, whether the smoking room, lounge, or 
deck steward. He would bring the drink to the night watchman. 

Cross-examination continued — ^When you reported to the bridge 
for quite an intelligible reason you did not mention Camb’s name, 
but merely said there was a man in the cabin? — ^Yes. 

You led the officer to believe it was a passenger? — I expect so. 

Is there any suspicion that a passenger had been in that room 
before? — ^Not to my knowledge. 

Did the officer say he was not there to look after the passengers^ 
morals? — ^No, he asked if there was anything they could do about 
it. 

What exaedy did he say? — He said that he could not interfere 
with the passengers^ morals. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — Out of kindness of heart were 
you trying to shield a fellow member of the crew? — think you 
can put it that way. 

I am not cridcizing you, but were you shielding Camb? — ^Yes, 

Eileen Eliza.beth Field, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam— I am 
a trained nurse and stewardess employed by the Union Casde Line 
and live at Portsmouth, I was on the Durian Castle when she left 
Cape Town on loth October, 1947, and amongst others looked 
after Miss Gibson in Cabin 126 on B deck. Photograph No. 13 in 
Exhibit 5 I identify as Miss Gibson. I came on duty about six in 
the morning, was off in the afternoon from two till five, and was 
on duty again from five until nine. I remember the night of 
lyth-iSffi October when Miss Gibson disappeared. 

Do you know the accused Camb? — ^Yes, casually. 

Had you ever spoken to him prior to diat night? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember speaking to him in reference to Miss Gibson? 
— ^Yes, in his pantry on D deck about three or four days before 
she disappeared. It was about 5 p.m. I took Miss Gibson’s tray 
up and there was some general conversation, and he said did I know 
Miss Gibson was pregnant three months, and I happened to say if 
it was'true it was a dangerous thing to say, or words to that effect. 
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Did he "ay bove he knew about this? — YeSi he S4id ^Dss Gibson 
told him herself 

Did aa^thing else pass between jou and Camb on that occasion? 
— Kot to my knowledge 

Where were you about fisc o clock on Friday, 17th October last, 
tlx day she disappeared?— I was Qn the square of B deck 

Was Camb there?— Yes, I asked him if he was waiting for bhss 
Gibson’s uay which she not had that afternoon He «id he 
could not understand it I think I said that if he would go to the 
cabin I would report it to the chief steward I said it more or less 
yocularlv I had no idea that hc^wo^ld attempt to go to the cabin, 
and it w as said m a friendly tone 

When Mi«s Gibson had a tea tray who prepared it for her? — 
I belicse Camh prepared the tray as steward 

Who would later take it to her cabin if she had it thcrc^ — 
Wliocicr was the steward on duty that afternoon, the day watch 
Would you take It? — No 

Did hfrss Gibson get her tea tray that afterntjoit? — Ho 
When did you last see Miss Gibxia?— On Friday, 17th October, 
roughly about 6^5 m the esMung, she was then dres^ ready to 
go to dinner and the dance whi^ followed She had a black 
c% cuing frock on 

How did she seem from ^ health point of mcw? — I n my opinion 
she seemed s ers w cll \ erv happy and s cry cheerful 

When you last saw her did you nonce anYtbmg unusual about 
her at all?— Nothing unusual w hates er 

Did you TO to her cabin thf- following tnocmag, iSth October, 
somewhere about 7 30? — \cs, at the usual time to call hfiss Gibson 
I had not been there unce the ptc\ious day I knocked on the door 
There was no answer, and I tned the door handle, it was unlocked, 
which was unusual because she always lo^cd her door after wc 
left the cabin I always knocked and then waited until she got up 
and unho'tcd the door 

Was there anybody inside the cabin when you went in on this 
morning? — No, tnc cabin was empty 

Did you nonce anything about the bed?— It was a httlc more 
disarranged than usual, there were one or two stains on the pillow 
and on the sheet, but I did not take much nooce of them at the 
time The clothes were pulled back to the foot 

Is Exhibit 14 the pillow? — Yes, there were one or two slight 
marks on it 
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Were there stains on Exhibit 15, the bottom pillow?— Not to 
my knowledge. 

Was any^ng on that sheet, Exhibit 16?— I noticed just a few 
stains on the bottom. 

You noticed that the bedclothes had been pulled right back, 
and then you made that bed in the cabin?— Yes. 

Had you made it up as usual the previous day after it had 
been slept in the night before? — Yes. 

Had you noticed any stains on the top pillow or bottom sheet 
then?— No, only a little face powder. 

In what ‘condition was die port-hole when you went into the 
cabin? — It was open. 

There was nothing unusual in that? — ^No, not in the tropics; 
most of the port-holes would be open, and it had been open on 
other mornings. 

You said diat you saw Miss Gibson the previous evening, and 
that she was then wearing a black dance frock? — ^Yes, I saw it 
hanging up at the foot of the bunk. Miss Gibson had a habit of 
leaving it on a hook, and then afterwards hanging it in the ward- 
robe. 

Was any article of apparel missing from the cabin? — ^Yes, Miss 
Gibson’s pyjamas and also her dressing-gown were not anywhere 
to be found. 

Was any other article of apparel missing? — ^Not to my know- 
ledge. 

Did you tidy the cabin a little? — I just straightened the bunk 
a little; I did not realize that Miss Gibson was missing at that 
time. 

If a passenger wanted to go to the lavatory they would have 
to go out of the cabin? — Yes, 

And in such circumstances you would find the door of the 
cabin unlocked? — ^Yes. 

But Miss Gibson did not come back to the cabin, and it was 
then realized that something was wrong?— Yes, 

Did you wait in the cabin? — ^No, I asked the bathroom steward 
if Miss Gibson had had her bath. Then I .asked one' or two 
people, and as nobody had seen her I began to wonder where she 
was and I made a report. 

Do you remember the police coming on board on 25th October 
when the vessel was moored at Southampton dock?— Yes. 
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Prior to Photographs 5 and 6 o£ Cabin 126 bong taken did you 
uy to make the bed as near as you found it on die mormog of 
18th October?— Yes, as near as I coidd 

Oi the morning of i8th October did you nonce anything else 
unusual in the cabin? — ^No 

Wa, there anv disorder?— Not apart from the bed being a 
hide more disarranged, the cabin did not look any didcrcnt 

Is Exhibit 8 similar to the panel m Cabin 126 at the head of 
uhat was Miss Gibson’s bed ? — Yes 

The top one is the light switch, and the two bottom ones arc 
the bell pushes for the steward and the stewardess ? — \ cs 

Do the bells operate separately? — ^Yes 

You haic to ring both to get the red bght and the green light 
on at the same Umc? — Yes 

Usually It IS one or the other that is put on? — Yes 

By Mr JusncK Hiuery — I s there sufficient space for yon to 
stand between the chest of drawers and the head of the bed? — ^Yes, 
\ou can stand between the wardrobe and the bed and the chest of 
drawers and the bed 

Ha\e you tried to nng the bells from the bed? — Not actuahy 
from the bed myself 

Cross examined by Mr CASs^’EU>'-On that 'oyage was Cabin 
130 occupied?— No, 124 was occupied hut not 130 128 was not 

occupied either 

Was 124 a double cabin ?^Ycs 

Was there not somebody m laS?-^! do not think so, but 1 may 
be wrong 

Did you make the beds? — If I did u must ha%c been a gentle 
man, but to the best of my belief 128 was empty 

If there was somebody in 128 the heads of their beds would be 
almost touching?— No, there is a small comdor there which leads' 
of! the cabm 

Cabins 126 and 128 are at the end of this little passage, and 130 
and 124 arc just off a fairly narrow passagC'Way I suggest that 
in ia6 and 128 the beds, if it were not for the bulkhead, would be 
touching? — They ought do so, but 1 am afraid I have never thought 
of »t 1 may be wrong, but to the best of my belief 128 was 
empiy 
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If you lean against these bell pushes that would put them on — 
there is no rim round the push to prevent that, is there? Have 
you known them to be put on by accident? — I don’t remember* 

It is possible that someone may have knocked something over 
on the dressing table against them? — ^That would explain one light, 
but I have never known two of them on together. 

If something was knocked over on the dressing table so that it 
fell over against them it is not likeJy that that would knock both 
of them? — ^That is so. 

Anybody in the cabin who got between that dressing table and 
the bed might lean against those two bell pushes without knowing 
it? — ^Yes. 

It would be a very awkward place for anyone to want to get 
intoi^ — ^Ycs. 

Very little room in the cabin, and that space very awkward for 
anybody who wanted to get in there? — ^Ycs. 


By Mr. Justice Hilbeky — ^You call that a dressing table? — ^Yes, 
there arc three drawers in it. 

Cross-examination continued — If somebody in that cabin were 
to press those bells without meaning to, he or she wopld not hear 
any bell going? — ^No. 

And unless they went outside they would not know that there 
were any lights on? — ^No. 

Am I right in saying there were no deep impressions on these 
pillows when you foimd them? — ^When I went in they looked as 
if somebody had been to bed there that night, as if somebody’s 
head had been on the pillow. 

Did you know that the only stains on the pillow was a tea stain 
and a trace of lipstick? — I heard that at the Magistrate’s Court. 

You did not nodee any stain on the upper sheet at all? — No; 
really I did not take a great deal of notice. 

They were not very big stains and there was nothing in them to 
arouse your suspicion that something unusual had happened? — No. 

From Photograph No. 6 it looks as though nobody had tried 
to cover up the stains; they must have been visible when the sheets 
were pulled back like that?— Yes. 

There was a good deal of stuff in the room and you did not 
notice anything disarranged which would make it look as if there 
had been any violence going on there? — ^No. 
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Was It only that afternoon jou ha\c been talking that you 
knew first that Camb knew somctbing about Mia Gibson’* tea 
trajs?— Yc», Camb had been gi^cn an order to get a speaal fray 

Did loj know that she had a spcaal tray got ready for her 
nearly ocry after noon? -Yes 1 bcl»c:sc Mr Hopvsood had lett 
word that Miss Gibson would have tea every afternoon in her 
cabin 

How did )ou cornc to speak to Camb about itr^I used to take 
the tray from Miss Gibson’s cabin because the tray belonged to 
the top deck and normally we would leave the travs there before 
we went off duty 

Miss Gibson’s tray would come from the deck pantry f—Ycs 
Was that u'uali* — ^iso, but if a special tea tray had been sent 
down to a cabin I used to take the tray up to the deck pantry 
afterwards at 5 o'clock, 

D\d you know why u came from the deck. paiUry instead of the 
usual way? — ’^o 

It was not because she spcaally wanted Camb to get it ready 
for her? — I should not think so I take it Camb would do it 
because he would be on tea watch. 

That afternoon ^ou had no tray to take up, and Mis* Gibson 
said, ' I did not hav c my tea tray this after noon* 'f--Ycj, that is 
how f knew she had not had it. 

And so you went and spoke to Carnb about it? — I^o, he 
happened to be on the square about 5 o dock with one or two other 
people 

He said he could not undersund it, and you said, “She probably 
did not want it *? — Yes 

What made you make the remark that if he was going to her 
cabin you would have to report it^— You do not go to a passenger's 
accommodation unless you have cause to 

Why did you suggest to Camb that he might be going there?— 
I UuMgot he w at waiting to see Miss Gibson 

Although you said it with a smile you really thought he might 
be going to her cabin later ?— Yes 

Had you any reason to think that^ — ^Nonc whatsoever* really 
Had you seen him speaking to Miss Gibson before? — No 
You really cannot tell us why it crossed your mind that Camb 
mmt K ping down to her c*biii?~BY fhe convasaooti befote 
I thought they might be a httle fnendly 
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This conversation came after the one in which he said she was 
pregnant? — ^Yes, 

That conversation in which she had been talking to him quite 
intimately was only two or three days after she had come on 
board? — ^Yes. 

That must have struck you as strange? — ^It did. 

Did Camb tell you any more of his conversation with her^^ — No. 

How came you to warn him that you would report him to the 
chief steward? — I only happened to mention it. 

It would be rather embarrassing for Camb to be reported to one 
of the officials? — I suppose it would. 

I am wondering how this conversation started between you and 
Camb. He did not come up to you and start talking about Miss 
Gibson? — No; I took Miss Gibson’s tray up and Camb was 
washing up, and I said, “This tray is returned with Miss Gibsonjs 
compliments.” It was a trifling conversation as I was putting down 
the tray, but I remember we mentioned she was a nice girl, but 
what else was said I cannot remember. 

Suddenly a man, who cannot have known that girl more than 
three or four days at the outside, says, “She is three months 
pregnant,” and you said he ought to be careful about repeating 
such a thing as that? — ^Yes. 

It seemed as if he had been having a very intimate conversa- 
tion with her? — It crossed my mind that they might be a little 
friendly. 

Had Miss Gibson in fact returned the tray with her compli- 
ments? — ^No, that was my way of putting it. 

Usually when you went to Cabin 126 in the morning she had' 
to open it for you?— Yes. 

It was usually bolted and you could not open it from the out- 
side?— Yes; we do not encourage passengers to bolt their doors in 
case of emergencies, but she insisted on bolting her door because 
we had so few passengers in that section and she said she was 
nervous. 

It is dangerous in case of fire or anything like that to bolt 
the door, and you explained that to her, but that was her answer? 
— Yes. 

Before she went to sleep she bolted her door?~Yes. 

On this occasion it looked as if she had not bolted her door^ 
or had left the cabin early in the morning?— Yes. 
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Scconci Day — Friday, t9th March, 1948 

Dr Anthony John Martin GRiFfinis, sworn, examined by Mr 
Roberts— 1 Uve at Applcdorc, Devonshire, and am a ship’s surgeon 
I acted la that capaa^ on the Durban Casile on her voyage home 
{rom Cape Town last October On 19th October I examined James 
Carob I told him that it was sugy^csted that he should be 
examined bv me, but that he could refuse to be examined, but 
that if he did refuse an entry to that effect would have to be made 
m the ship’s log He consented to be examined 

Did you find marks on three parts of his body? — Yes, there 
were some on the right side of his neck, over the posterior mangle 
(that IS the. rear part of the neck overlying the shoulder) 1 found 
several scratches awut i inch in length, these overlay a group of cir- 
cular abrasions about inch in length In my opmion these 
scratches were inflicted later than the abrasions The scratches were 
fine, and similar to those inflicted by a cat’s claws They were in 
parallel hnes from before backwards and downwards Camb stated 
that all these hnes were due to the use of a harsh towd In my 
opinion these injuries were more recent than the abrasions 

Can vou from your knowledge and experience express an 
opinion whether the scratches that you saw on the accused were 
consistent wuh the use of a haivh towel?— The abrasions, yes, die 
scratcOcs, no 

How many scratches were thcrc^— I think between s« and nmc 

How could they have been caused? — By some sharp projection 
or object, a cat’s claws arc very improbable, but somethmg very 
similar to than 

What other injuries did you find? — On his left shoulder, between 
the outer third of his collar bone, there were several sup^aal 
scratches about one inch or less m length In my opinion these 
lesions were at least three, or possibly more, days old Camb stated 
that he had scratched himself one night in b^, an explanation 
which I had no hesitation in accepting 

reason from the condition of the skin vyhy he 
should have scratched himself f — 1 could find no evidence of skin 
disease 

No source of irntauon?— No 

On which side of the neck was the first iniury you have dealt 
with?— On the right side 

What next did you observe?— On the front of his left wnst 
L abrasions These had the appearance of spots 
which had been scratched several days previously Tlic scabs were 
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dark in colour and were firmly adherent. Those lesions were 
superficial. They suggested scratching with finger nails. 

Did it suggest skin disease, or some similar source? — ^No. The 
lesions were not raised, but the little round scabs were similar in 
appearance to what is seen when spots are scratched. There was 
no raising above the level o£ the skin as spots are raised, but I 
would hot say they were not originally spots "which had been 
scratched; the conditions were highly suggestive that they were 
spots which had been scratched. 

How old did you consider those scatches on the left wrist? — 
Probably more than three days. 

They looked as if they had been caused before the night, of 
lyth-iSth? — ^Yes. 

How old were the superficial scratches on the left shoulder? — I 
'thought they were- at least drree and possibly more days old. 

As if they had been caused before the i8th October? — Yes. 

What about the marks on the left side of the neck, on what you 
called the posterior triangle? — I thought the abrasions were at least 
^ three days old but that the scratches were probably more recent. 

Could the scratches have been caused on the early morning of 
the i8th? — I think it is fair to say they could have been. 

Where were the last markings? — On the front of the right wrist 
there were several scratch abrasions between one quarter and half 
'an inch in length. They went across the front of the tendons and 
tended to radiate obliquely towards the thumb, running across the 
wrist. There were between nine and twelve separate injuries there. 

How could they have been caused? — They were entirely con- 
sistent with scratches that are caused by finger nails. I put them 
each at between 12 to 48 hours old previous to my examination at 
mid-day on the 19th. 

That is consistent with them having been caused in the early 
morning of the iSth.*^ — ^Yes. 

Did the prisoner say anything about those marks? — He said that 
two days previous he nad been woken up in the night widi severe 
itching and had inflicted these scratches on himself. 

In the area of these scratches did you see any sign of skin disease 
or of anything which would have caused irritation? — ^No. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Casswell— When were you qualified? — 
October, 1942. 

Have you spent many years at sea? — About two and a half. 

Have you ever had a private practice? — ^No. 
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Look at photograph 12 of Exhibit 5 Dots that photograph 
show what ^ou fouad?— No, the scratches 1 found were behind the 
collar bone not in front. 

These we see on the left shoulder arc amte marked abrasions, 
but jou say they were not the ones at all? — No 

Do you know why that photograph was taken? — No 
You made a report about the nght shoulder, were those 
scratches behind the shoulder?— They were really on the back of 
the neck There is no photograph of those 

Did you consider that those were suspiaous? — I could not 
aeoount lor the fine scratches 

You did not assoaatc them with finger nails? — ^No 
You arc not expressing any opinion as to how the saatches or 
the abrasions on the neck were caused? — That is so 

In Photograph it we can sec marks which arc not exactly on 
the wnst, but higher up Arc those the ones to which you were 
referring^— Yes 

Did you measure them tn see what length they wctc^ — No 
Would I be right in saying that not one of them w as more than 
half an inch in len^? — ^Yes, but I am a little doubtful about the 
one nearest to the elbow 

Is that photograph which we see the full extent of the scratch? — 
No, not after the lapse of set cn days 

Look at your report which dc^s with the antenor aspect of the 
nght wnst ‘There was a collection of scratch abrasions about a 
quarter to half an inch in length These abrasions appear to hate 
been recently inflicted , one la particular wus about half an inch 
long and had a pale delicate scab attached”?— TTut is the one 
nearest to his elbow 

That 1$ the One you said was about half an inch long when you 
exarmned him the dav afterwards?— Yes 

Do they all show or had sornc of them disappeared by the tune 
the photograph was taken? — I thmk some of the more superficial 
ones had ^sappeared 

Did you see these scabs or scratches again after you had made 
vour first examinaaon ? — No 

Is It the fact that some people heal more quickly than others? — 
That 1$ so 

In judging the length of time that has elapsed since an injury 
was inflicted ton would ha\e to take that into consideration?— Yes 
You took that into consideration, and you formed the opinion 
that that scar had been recently maicied?— Yes 
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You did not know i£ that man was a quick heaier or a slow 
healer? — ^That is so. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is the whole o£ the scab pink? — Some 
o£ it is a delicate yellow. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Does that mean that there would 
be some pus underneath? — No; when a scab forms it begins as a 
pale yellow and as it ages it gets darker until it is almost dark 
brown. 

It was sdll pale seven or eight days after? — ^I did not see him 
then. 

Look at the photograph, it is considerably paler is it not? — I 
think this is consistent with the appearance when a scab has 
separated from the skin. It has the appearance of newly healed skin 
rather than a scab. 

From the appearance it might be newly inflicted when the 
photograph was taken? — ^No. I would expect a larger inflammatory 
area around it if that were so. 

What I suggest is that this man must be rather a slow healer 
if the scab shows in that photograph seven or eight days later? — 
I do not think so. 

This does not show in length dragging as if somebody had 
clutched the arm and dragged tneir nails across? — I had no doubt 
in my mind that they had been caused by finger nails. 

I suggest that these marks are consistent wim a sudden clutch- 
ing and not a dragging across of the nails. Do you agree that 
they are more in the nature of indentations than scratch marks? — 
I think they are much too long for mere indentation. 

Arc you certain that these injuries on the right had been all 
inflicted at the same time? — I thought so. 

Are they consistent with the man’s arm having been gripped 
tightly and then having been freed? — ^Yes. 

If Professor Webster is of the opinion that these injuries were 
caused by convulsive gripping of that wrist would you agree with 
him? — I should bow to his superior knowledge. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Against that you have the advantage 
of having actually seen the injuries? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — The knowledge of what it looked 
like the day after is yours, but have you ever had to deal with a 
case of what I understand here is alleged, throttling, and scratching 
by the victim to release the throttling hand? — ^No. 
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So that >ou would not be able to say whether rt is usual to find 
marks, say, hj^h up the arm in such a case?— No 

In the Court bdow you said, “So far as the neck and shoulder 
arc concerned these in)unes might well have been self inflicted 
It IS difficult to account for the fine scratches, but they could have 
been self inflicted,’ and then, ‘One of the scratch abrasions on 
die right wnst was a definite breaking of the skin"? — ^Yes 

You said that one of them might have bled, and probably did 
bleed, and Uiat one would be that which looks in the photograph 
like a hght scab? — ^Yes 

Re-examintd by Mr RoBiaTs — From your observation on the 
morning of 19th October, in your opinion, were those marks caused 
by gripping or dragging? — Gripping with some movement follow 
mg 

What explanation did the prisoner give of them at the ume? — 
He said he had had an intolerable itching two days previously and 
had scratched himself 

Was what you saw on Vus body consistent with what he said, 
namely that the marks were caused by scratching of the finger 
nails ^ — ^Ycs 

My friend asked whether you could associate die fine scratching 
on the right shoulder with finger nails, and you said they ought 
have been self inflicted? —I admitted it was possible for him to 
produce those injuncs but 1 would not hazard an opinion that he 
had in fact done so 

How couid they have been produced by the mail himself? — One 
possible cxplanauon would be a nng with a sharp projection 

Were they consistent with markings made bv human finger 
nails'— I do not think so ^ 

You think they were inflicted by something finer than a finger 
naiP— Yes 

Would that apply to a female who wore her finger nails 
sharpened tn a point' — 1 think it is unlikely that they were caused 
in that way 

Dctecuve Sergeant Quinian, sworn, examined by Mr Roberts — 
1 am a detective sergeant in the Southampton Borough Police Force, 
Md at r 25 on 25^ October, 1947, I went on board the Durban 
Castle then lying in Cowes Road, with DctccavoOonsiaWc 
Pluimey Captam Patey handed me the keys to Cabin 126 and the 
letters vmttcn by the accused to the captain. Exhibits 9 and to 
1 made a number of inquiries on the boat, and at 5 25 I saw the 
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accused, Camb, in the £ore*deck wash-house on A deck and informed 
him that we were police officers and would like to interview him 
concerning a certain matter. We went to the smoking room and 
I said to Camb, ‘"I have been making inquiries into the disappear- 
ance of a first-class passenger from this ship, Miss Gibson,*^ He 
said, “Should I know anything about k?” I said, “I have reason 
to believe that you can assist me regarding my inquiries into this 
matter/* He said, “I knew Miss Gibson, I have seen her on the 
deck and have attended to her/* I said, “Have you ever been to 
Miss Gibson’s cabin?” He said, “Never/’ I said, “Is it not a 
fact that you have delivered afternoon tea to Miss Gibson in her 
cabin?” He said, “Yes, but I was stopped from doing it; I only 
went there once or twice at the beginning of the trip/’ I said, 
“Is it part of your duty to serve trays with tea to passengers in 
their cabins?” He said, “No, that is the reason I was stopped 
from doing it/’ I said, “What time did you finish working on 
Friday, the 17th of this month, that would be the night before Miss 
Gibson disappeared?” Camb said, “At about one o’clock in the 
morning,” J said, “Where did you go?” He said, “I went to the 
well deck to have a smoke and was definitely in bed and asleep 
about two o’clock/’ Plumley then said, “Would you care to show 
me your wrists?” Camb said, “Sure.” He took off his coat and 
irollcd up the sleeves of his shirt and showed us his wrists, I 
observed that there were partially healed scratches on the interior 
of both wrists, but on the right wrist in particular. They were 
very faint on the left wrist and very difficult to see. 

What did he say about that? — Camb said, “Have you ever been 
in the tropics?” and Plumley said, “No.” I said, “How do you 
account for the marks on your wrists?” He said, “I nearly 
scratched myself to death in my sleep in the night; I have got some 
on my shoulders^ I did that with a rough towel.” Plunuey said, 
“These marks on your wrists appear to be of too serious a nature 
to be self-inflicted.” Camb said, “I have done the same to the 
inside of my legs,” I said to him, “I have good reason to believe 
that you can give me some further information regarding this 
matter; I have also reason to believe that you were in Miss Gibson’s 
cabin at about 3 a.m. in the early hours of the morning of the 
18th of October.” He said, “That puts me in a tight spot.” I told 
him that I was not satisfied with his explanation and would have 
to make further inquiries, and I asked him if he would accompany 
me to police headquarters at Southampton, where wc arrived at 
6.30 a.m. 

What happened there? — I said to Camb, “We are going to 
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return to the ship to make further inquiries, wc will see you la^ 
in the day” He said, “All right Try and get my baggage for 
me’ 

Did Plumlcv and j ourself then go back to the Durban Castlei 
—Yes Wc examined Cabin 126, and Detective Constable Addis 
took a photograph of the palm pnnt, Exhibit 3 Wc had the door 
taken down to photograph 

Did )on sec \liss Field ?— 1 did She disarranged the bed in 
Cabin 126 to make it as near as she could to what it was on die 
morning of i8dj October, and then photographs p and 6 were 
taken I took possession of a photograph of me dacased which 
was m the cabin, Exhibit 4 

Did \ou notice the bed Imcn of the bed? — I examined the bed 
and found stains on the top and bottom sheets, Exhibits 14 and 15, 
the pillows I also noticed 1 took possession of these and also of 
the bottom and top sheet. Exhibits id and 17 There were marks 
on these sheets I found Exhibit r8, some hair, on the bottom sheet 

Did Detective Constable Addis hand you a phial containing 
some fibres. Exhibit 19? — He did 

Did >ou take possession of a hair brush, three Jipsacks, a 
powder box, and two pots of boot polish. Exhibits ao, 2i» 22, and 
23 ?-Ycs 

On J^th October did you hand over Eidiibits 14 to 23 inclusive 
to Dr Montgomery at the Hendon Police Laboratory?— I did 

Later on 25th October did you and Plumicy go back hom the 
Durban Castle to pohcc headquarters at Southampton and see Camb 
there ^ — ^Yes, at g 15 the same day 

What did vou say to him then? — I said, *T have made further 
mqmncs and they have established that you were m Miss Gibson’s 
cabin about three o’clock iti the early hours of the morning of 18th 
Ocroher ” He said, "I want to tell you something I did not want 
to tcU \ou in front of Mr Turner” — he is die Umon Castle Special 
Inquiry Agent — “this morrung as I had no right to go to her 
cabm, but 1 did go about 11 o’clock that night to ask ncr if she 
wanted some lemonade With her rum I saw ncr in her cabin, she 
was looking through her luggage for a swim suit, but she told me 
me could not find it She went back upstairs telhng me to lease 
me rum m the usual place.” I said to Camb, "Did you sec Miss 
Gibson m the long gallcrv and say to her ‘I have a bone to pick 
With \ou and a big one at that’?’ He said, "ics ” I said, 
was the meaning of this expression?” and he said, “1 just said it 
because she had not sent for her tea tray that atternoon and I had it 
all ready ” I said, “What do you mean by leaving the rum m 
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the usual place\?’’ He said, ^‘The night before, and that night, 
Miss Gibson asked me to get her a glass of rum and to leave it on 
the ledge outside the pantry/’ I said, “Which pantry?” and he 
said, “Near the long gallery/’ I said to him, “Do you know if 
Miss Gibson collected her irink on the night of the 17th?” and 
he said, “Yes, she collected it just before one o’clock. After that 
I went to the well deck and had a smoke before turning in/’ I 
said, “Was Miss Gibson in the habit of being on deck late at night 
unaccompanied?” He said, “Yes, I have seen her several times; 
once when she passed me she had a clock in her hand/’ I said, 
“What was the colour of the clock?” He said, ^ “I think it was blue, 
or it may have been brown/’ I said, “Do you know why she was 
carrying a clock?” He said, “No, I do not.” I then left the room. 

Did you make a communication to Detective-Sergeant Gibbons 
who was in another room? — I did. 

Did you and Gibbons go somewhere? — Yes, we returned to the 
room where Camb was detained. Gibbons told him that he wanted 
him to be quite clear about his position, and he summarized the 
evidence that we had on hand at the time, and after that he left 
the room. I said to Camb, “Are you in the habit of visiting female 
passengers in their cabins?” He said, “Well, yes; some of them 
like us better than the passengers; I have been with them several 
times on other trips.” I said, “Was that at night?” He said, “Yes, 
I have been with several; of course, if I was found out I would get 
the sack.” I said, “I understand diat you have been alleging that 
Miss Gibson was in a certain condition.” He said, “She gave me 
that inference.” I said, “How did she give you tiiat inference?” 
He said, “She told me.” I said, “I have reason to believe that 
story is untrue.” He said, “Well, that is what she told me.” 
Plumley then spoke to him. He said, “Your answers to Detective- 
Sergeant Quinlan seem to be inconsistent with the true story; it 
has been established that you were in the cabin at three o’clock.’^ 
Camb said, “What will happen about that, then?” I said, “My 
inquiries regarding this matter have been very extensive, and I 
have now arrived at the conclusion that you have not given me 
a true account of your movements that night.” He said, “Well 
there seems to be something in what you say.” I said, “I have no 
doubt in my mind that you were the last person to see Miss 
Gibson/’ He did not reply, and he remained silent for a short 
time and then said, “Can you take this down in shorthand; I want 
to make a quick and short statement.” Plumley said to him, 
“That is not practicable; we can take it down just as quickly on 
the typewriter,” Camb said, “That will be all right,” I then 
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read o\cr lo him the formal cauboa, which he signed I asked him 
tf he underttood the words ot the caution, and he said *'Yes 
He then signed the caution, and made a statement which Plumicy 
ijped in mv presence at Ac accused’s dictation Camb read it 
o\cr himself I asked him if Acre was any amcndation he wished 
to make, and he said, ‘ No, I am glad to get it off my rmnd ” 
He Acn signed Ac statement 

The Ciiwi OF Assize — Exhibit 24, statement of James Camb 
"I have been cautioned by Detccovc &rgcant Quinlan Aat I need 
not say anyAing and Aat everything Aat I do say wiU be taken 
down in wnong and may be given in evidence, signed James 
Camb I hav c already stated to you Aat I went to Miss Gibson’s 
cabin at about ii o clock on Friday, Ac 17A of October, 1947, 
and during Ac course of conversation wiA her I made an appoint 
ment to meet her that night I knocked at Ac door after I had 
fimAcd work about one o clock, but Acre was no answer I opened 
Ac door of her cabin and found Aat it was empty I Acn went 
forward to Ac well deck where 1 sat for about half an hour 
smoking I Acti returned to Miss Gibson’s cabin about two 
o’clock and found her Acre After a Aort conversauon 1 got 
into bed wiA her consent. Intimacy took place Whilst in Ac 
act of sexual intercourse she suddenly clutched at me, foaming at 
Ac mouA 1 immediately ceased Ac act, but Ac was very still 
1 fdt for her heart beats but could not find any She was at this 
omc very sniJ, and I cannot offer any explanation as to how Ac 
bells came to be rung, as I most defimtely Ad not touA them 
myself Thinking Ac had famted, I tned artifiaal respiration on 
her Whilst doing Ais Ac mght watchman knoc^d at Ac door 
and attempted to open it I shut the door again, saying it wras all 
right Then I panicked as I Aought he had gone to Ac bndge 
to report to Ac officer of Ac watch as I Ad not want to be found 
m suA a compromising position I bolted Ac door and again tned 
After a few minutes I could not find any sign of hfc. 
After a struggle wiA Ac limp body— by Ac way, Ac was soli 
wcwng her dressing gown — I managed to lift her to Ac port hole 
puA her Arou^ I am fairly certain Aat at Ac tune Ac was 
but I was terribly frightened 1 then went forward and 
turned in The amc would ac about 3 30 a m * I have read this 
s^cment over my.£lf, and it is true, signed James Camb” The 
above statemme was typed by DetecOvc-Consuble Plumley u> Ac 
presence 01 Detective Sergeant Qmnjan at Police Headquarters, 
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Southampton, commencing at 7 p.m., and terminating at 7.30 
p.m., 25th October, 1947. 

Exatnination continued — ^Then what happened? — As I was about 
to leave the room Camb said, “What will happen about this; my 
wife must not know about this. If she does I will do away with 
myself.” 

Did you see him at 1.30 p.m. on 26th October? — ^Yes. I 
cautioned him, and said, “I am going to charge you with the 
murder of Miss Eileen Gibson,” Camb said, “My God, I did not 
think it would be as serious as this.” I then charged him with the 
murder, and re-cautioned him. He did not reply. 

Did you see Camb* again about 7,40 p.m. on 26th October? — I 
did. I said to him, “Have you any objection to having the scratch 
marks on your wrist photographed, and a sample of your blood 
taken for a blood test?” He said, “None whatsoever.” Exhibit 
25 is the accused’s consent for the photograph to be taken arid a 
blood test to be made. 

Is this the formal consent: “I James Camb do hereby give 
permission to the police, namely Detective-Sergeant Quinlan of the 
Southampton Borough Police, for photographs to be taken of scratch 
marks on my right and left wrists and iso on my left shoulder 
blade. I do further give permission for a duly qualified medical 
practitioner to take a test of my blood. Signed James Camb, 26th 
October, 1947”?— Yes. 

Was a sample of Camb’s blood taken by Dr. Gremston? — ^Yes, 
the next day. 

Were you handed three phials. Exhibit 27, by Detective- 
Constable Plumley? — ^Yes. One contains hair from the side of 
Camb’s head; another, hair from the top of his head; and one 
pubic hair from the accused. I handed these three phials to Dr. 
Montgomery at the Hendon Forensic Laboratory, and at the same 
time, a sample of Camb’s blood which had been taken in my 
presence. 

On the same day did you hand to Chief-Inspector Birch at 
New Scotland Yard me photographs of the palm print on the cabin 
door and the palm print of the accused, Ejchibits 3 and 6 ? — I did. 

What is Exliibit 29? — It is a Coronex contraceptive and a tube of 
Coronex contraceptive jelly which I found in a large brown suitcase 
by the side of the bed in Cabin 126. The suitcase was shut but not 
locked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — Is that what is called a Dutch 
pessary? — I believe that is the common term for it. 
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Did >ou find an alarm cloci. Exhibit 28, m the cabin?— Yes, 
that was on the yde oJ the chest of drawers, )ust by the bells 

Was the cabin unlocked for you?— No, I unlocked it myself. 

When >ou went on board had you any definite information 
that Camb had been seen in the cabin at three am on 18th 
October?— No I had no information about tbs case whatever and 
was Instructed to go on board a sbp which was arnwog in Cowes 
Roads 

You took Dctecai c-Cotistable PlumJcy with you Was the 
investigation to be made by you with bs assistance? — It was just 
convenient to ukc bm 1 was the semor officer 

Did you first examine the cabin, or first interview Camb?— I 
made a preliminary examination of the cabin, solely by myself 
about 430 and when I saw the palm impression I dcaded to leave 
that until the next day when we got to Southampton, and then I 
locked the door I did not go into the cabin again until I had 
taken Camb to the police station 

When vau took Camb away, and told bm you wanted bm at 
headquarters you had some information? — 1 did not take bm on 
the ship he volunteered to come because of the congestion in the 
sbp on the eve of landing 

You would not have wanted bin to go away?— No 

However, he went voluntarily to the station?— Yes 

Did you then go back, after scang Camb, to sec the cabin?— 
Yes 

Did you yourself search the cabin?— ^ cs 

Wc know that the officer who took the photographs found some 
small fibres on the nm o‘ the porthole Did you find anything 
else? — ^Not of that desenpDon f vvas there when Addis found 
them They were \ ery fine 

You would look for anytbng which would show that a struggle 
bad taken place? — We looked for anything and for cvcrytbng 

The cabin had been tidied before you entered it? — Yes, wc 
knew that before 

know It had been dusted? — I made inquiries and found 
d^ly practice of the bedroom steward after passengers 
nave left their cabin to du t round I found he had lust toudhed 
the woodwork round the cabm 

In your caiebl search nothing was found except these fine 
fibres round the nm of the port hole?— That is so 

Did you also find a bank s]ip?_y«, m a small leather attache 
case 
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Mr. Roberts — was handed to the father, Mr. Gibson. I will 
produce it to-morrow morning. 

Cross-examination continued — ^When Camb was back at the 
police headquarters you had pretty good<evidencc that he had been 
in the cabin at 3 a.m., but he was persistentiy saying that he had 
not been in the cabin up to that time? — Yes. 

The first time he denied it, but at the second interview he 
adnutted it? — Yes, he said he did not wish to tell me on the ship 
in the presence of Mr. Turner. 

But in the first place he was saying, “What has that got to do 
with me, I have not been in the cabin?” and you and other officers, 
feeling it was not true, impressed upon him the difficulty the man 
would be in if it was later proved he was in the cabin? — ^Yes. 

That the more he denied it the more difficult it would be for 
him to make a statement later on?— Yes. 

You have had great experience in interrogating people who are 
under suspicion? — I have had some experience of it. 

Detective-Sergeant Gibbons came in and had a chat with Camb 
and went over with him all the evidence which had been collected 
up to that time?— Yes. 

Did he go further and say, “You must remember, Camb, that 
the police have scientific methods of investigating crime”? — It is 
possible, but I cannot remember him saying that. 

How is it that Plumley, a detective-constable, starts asking ques- 
tions? Is it usual when superior officers are present for a detective- 
constable to intervene and ask questions? — It is not unusual. I 
let him go on with it. It is not my duty to put the same question 
twice. 

I was not aware that it was usual for junior officers to ask ques- 
tions when a senior officer was conducting the interview. Plumley 
went on to say, “Your answers to Detective-Sergeant Quinlan seem 
to be inconsistent with the true story: it has been established that 
you were seen in the cabin at three o’clock.” Did Plumley interject 
many remarks like that? — Possibly three or four times during the 
interview. 

And you did not object?— No, 

From a police officer’s point of view, the senior officer would 
get a statement from Camb better? — I was not trying to get any 
statement then, I was trying to get at the truth and find the last 
person who saw Miss Gibson alive. ’ 

Was the name of the man Steer mentioned by Plumley during 
the interview? — ^No. 
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DnectivfrSergcint Quinlaa 

I undcrsujid that Plumlcy was left m die room alone with 
Camb?— He went to the where Camb was detained after he 
was charged, on mv instmcaons 
Not to mterrogatc Camb^ — ^No 

And Camb had then been cauDoned?— He had been cautioned 
and clurj;ccl 

Plaialty went to his cell to get that document signed giving his 
permission to haie hw blood test and the photo^aphs uken?— 
That IS correct- 

\Vc have been told that certain sutcmcnls were volunteered by 
Camb to Plutnlcy, did you hear of those at the time? — I heard of 
them yust after , I was not present at the nmc 

Plumlcy went bad to >ou and said that those statements bad 
been madc^’ — "ies 

Did you realize that it was a very important sutement indeed? 
-Tes 

It was quite inconsistent with the previous statement he had 
made in jour presence? — I would not say inconsistent. 

In the Written statement he had said that while having sexual 
conticxion with this girl the body had gone Ump and she foamed 
at the mouth, and yet here he vvas saying to PJuuiJey that he put 
his hands round her throat? — es 

That statement and the later statement as alleged by Plumlcy 
arc inconsistent ?-~-That part yes, but I do not agree that it i$ all 
inconsistent 

When he made the first statement that was in fact typed 
twice? — \ cs, the platen slipped so that the typing could not be read, 
so a fresh copy was made and he signed that 

The reason for getong the accused to sign it is m order diat 
he may check ii over, cither by having it read to him or by reading 
it himself, and alter anything he wishes? — ^Yes 

Did It occur to you that this most important statement which 
Plumlcy said he had made to hnn was one which you should put 
to him? — No 

When you heard of it had it been written in Plumlcy’s note- 
book?— No, he did d at on mv instructions 

Is Plumlcy now in the Southampton Police Force? — No 
Why not? — I do not know, I hive no information on the point. 
I was not here when he left 

Do you remember an occasion when a man called Tallon was 
before the Southampton Quarter Sessions m July last?— -No 
Do you remcmb« a case m which Pluticy had taken a state- 
ment vvhich the Recorder of Southampton refused to accept?— -No 
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When you had taken the statement did you say to Camb that 
you had got to go down to see ‘‘The Chief” ?~I told him that the 
facts would have to be reported to the chief constable. 

On that, did you take the statement with you? — Yes. 

On that occasion was Plumley left with the prisoner? — He was. 

That is what I asked you, and you told me that it was the 
occasion when Plumley was sent to the cell where Camb was? — 
That is correct; it was my mistake. 

Detective-Sergeant Herbert Gibbons, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Roberts — I am a detective-sergeant in the Southampton Borough 
Police Force, and on 25th October last I was acting as inspector at 
police headquarters. About 6.30 I saw Camb. I said to him, ‘T 
nave been discussing the situation and the evidence in this case 
with Sergeant Quinlan, and I understand that up to the present you 
deny having been to Miss Gibson’s cabin after one a.m. that morn- 
ing the i8m of October?” He said, “Yes,” I then said to him, 
“I am sure Sergeant Quinlan has made the position clear to you, 
and the implications of a flat denial in the face of evidence wnich 
is available cannot be lost on you,” and he said, in reply to that, 
“What do you mean?” I said, “Let us review the circumstances 
and see what your position is. You have said that you did not 
see Miss Gibson after 11.30 p.m. on the night of lyth-iSth October, 
but that you went to her cabin at one a.m. and she was not there. 
If it can DC proved conclusively that not only were you in the cabin 
at three a.m., but that she was there also, and evidence to show that 
Miss Gibson disappeared from that cabin while you were there, and 
there is scientific evidence that the disappearance of Miss Gibson 
was through the port-hole, you will realize the importance of a flat 
denial of your presence there. There are also scratch marks on 
your wrists which have a certain significance. You must realize 
that the time is fast approaching when a decision will have to be 
made regarding you. You are being given an opportunity to make 
any explanation you may care to do about this, and that explana- 
tion, so far, has oeen a categorical denial that you know anything 
about the disappearance of Miss Gibson. If we are in a position to 
show that you were the last person with Miss Gibson, and you were 
in her cabin at three o’clock in the morning, and that Miss Gibson 
disappeared while you were there, you may find that such a com- 
plete denial will be difficult to explain if later you are called upon to 
explain it/’ He said, “Does that mean that I murdered her, and 
that I shall be charged with murder?” I said, “At this stage I 
cannot say whether you will be charged or not, but I am sure 



James Camb. 

DctccUv'C'ScrgcflCl G^bbcof 

)oii will realize this, that, particularly in the absence o£ a body, we 
ha\c to give particular care w any explanation which jou may 
put forwMd You may be able to give a reasonable explanation of 
the cause of her death and her disappearance- I£ you should Utcr 
dcade to make such an cxplanaaon, acceptance of it will not be 
made bv a contmuation of the denials you have made op 
to now ” He said, 'You mean that Miss Gibson might have 
died from some cause other than being murdered , she xrught have 
had a heart attack, or something?” I said, "I am satisfied that you, 
and you alone, were with Ahss Gibson in her cabin, and you are 
the only person who can give an explanation of her death and 
her disappearance In your own interests you must consider what 
I have told you It is for you to dcade whether or not you want to 
make an cxplanaaon, and if you do you may tccl that this is the 
appropnatc umc to make it I am going to leave you with 
Sergeant Quinlan, but before 1 do that I want to be sure that there 
IS no doubt in your tnind of the circumstances m which you sire 
placed ” I then left him with Sergeant Quinlan 

Cross-examined by Mr Cassweuj — W here did you get the mfor 
matron from that he had been to her cabm at one a m ? — I dis 
covered afterwards that I was mistaken in that 

Did you mean three a ra In discussing it with Sergeant 
Qmnlan I may have mistaken the boatswain’s evidence that he saw 
her at one a m , and I realized, after I had spoken to Camb, that 
that was a mistake in the amc 

When you had heard from Sergeant Quinlan what had 
happened, and his lack of success, diQ yon make up your mmd 
as to the sort of convcrsaaon you Were going to havc>,with Camb? — 
No, I had no definite idea or the trend of my conversation I felt 
that m the ciTCumstances the evidence, ‘ as it was then known, 
should be reviewed to Camb, and I entered the room in which be 
was detained and reviewed it to him in the terms I have jusi 
given 

The reason tor that was that you wanted a statement from him? 
— I wanted to get at the truth 

lou put this in the third person, "If somebody was in the cabm, 
aim vvas Inown to be in the cabin, and it was known that the 
lady disappeared while the lady was there it would ^ difficult 
tor him to make an cxplanaaon”? — In my note I did it in the first 
^son I was spe^ng to Camb with the informanon that he was 
the person who had bem in the cabin at three a m 
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There could be no doubt that he was the person you were 
thinking o£? — ^No doubt whatever. 

Before the magistrates the only evidence you gave was that 
you confirmed what had been said to Sergeant Quinlan? — Yes. 

You did not give evidence about when he said, “You mean 
Miss Gibson might have died from some cause other than being 
murdered; she might have had a heart attack"*?— No. 

At the dme did you consider it very important? — ^Yes. 

Was Quinlan present when that was said? — ^Yes. 

And Aen you said, “I am satisfied that you and you alone 
were with Miss Gibson in her cabin’"? — ^Yes, 

Do you agree that it is a right thing for a detective-constable to 
interrogate a man when a sergeant is present and is conducting an 
interrogation? — I do not know whether Sergeant Quinlan was 
conducting the interrogation, but I agree it would be his place to 
carry it out. 


When did you hear of this very important admission, that 
Mr. Plumley was reporting that the man had talked about 
struggling and clutching her round the throat? — ^At about 8.30 
on tne Sunday evening Plumley came to me and said that Camb 
had told him something, and I told him to record it. 

You did not think it right to give Camb the opportunity of 
saying whether he had said it or not? — I did not see Camb. 

Why did Plumley leave the force? — He resigned about six 
weeks ago. 

Was he given the opportunity of resigning? — As far as I know, 
yes. 

In fact, was it not indicated to him that if he did not resign 
other action might be taken? — I have no knowledge of that at ^ 1 . 


Minden Plumley, sworn, examined by Mr. Elam — ^Last October 
I was a detective-constable in the Southampton Borough Police 
Force, from which I resigned on i8th January last. On Sunday, 
26th October last, I saw die accused Camb. I took the document 
in which he gave formal consent for photographs and a blood test 
to be taken to him, and he signed it in my presence in a cell at 
police headquarters. He said, “I did not think it would be as 
serious as this. All I am worried about is my wife. I have not 
had any sleep since this thing happened. I can’t understand why 
the officer of the watch did not hear something. It was a hell of 
a splash when she hit the water. She struggled. I had my hands 
around her neck and when I was trying to pull them away she 
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ItUodcn Plumley 

*j-«£bcd me I panicked and threw her out o£ the port hole ” I 
saw Sergeant Gib^ns and Sergeant Quinlan immediately after 
I>id >ou see Camb again on the following day, sTth October?— 
Yes, about 8^5 aju I asked him if he had any objccuon to giimg 
me a sample of his hair He said, “No There was some blood on 
the sheets down dicrc That came from my wnsts, did you find 
It?” I said, “We found a blood stained sheet in the cabin which 
has been retained ” Exhibit Yf is sample of Camh*$ hair which 
1 gasc to Sergeant Quinlan the same day 

CrDss-asmncd by Mr CAss^xur— How arc you employed now? 
— 1 am not employed at the moment 

her how long had you been lu the Southampton police Force? 
—Since 1941 

Had you police cxpcncncc before that? — No 
For how long had you been in the umformed branch? — For 
nearly 18 months 

bid you want to conbnuc in the police forceP^No, circum 
stances arose, and I considered it to my advantage to resign from 
the force 

I tUggest that you were told that if y^u did not resign you would 
be dismissed^ — No, I was not told than I handed in my resigna- 
tion enhrcly of my own free will 

Who was the eduef oonsublc^ — Mr Box 

\ou hasc given cMdcncc of a statement made to you in the ccU, 
when did you write it^ — I made a report at once to the sergeant and 
he insinictcd me to put it into writing, which I did 

You must ha\c regarded this as somewhat of a tnumph to have 
secured so impor nt a statement? — 1 regarded it as important. 

Expcncnccd ers had been talking to Camb most of the day, 
and the Utmost v had been able to get from him was a statement 
saying that this il had collapsed during sexual intercourse? — Yes 
And then y \ say that, without any provocation or suggesooa 
from you, the 1 ^ talks about putting his hands round her throat 
and a struc^c j <vng on Putting his hands round her ncck- 

StruggUng g mg on, and scratches on his wrist when he tned to 
take them away — Yes 

Did you understand that he had pushed a struggling woman 
toough the pouholc?— No, his words were that he threw her 
through ths porthole 

You reiticmber being left with the prisoner after Sergeant 
Quinlan had taken the statement away? — I rook the statement 
away 
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- Quinlan has just told us he took it away? — I took it away. 

Was that the second statement or the first? — The first one. 

There were two statements? — ^Yes, it was typed twice because 
an error had been made in the first one. 

How far had you got in the first statement when you were 
stopped and told to start again on another sheet? — As far as I 
remember the words of the caution had been completed. 

You say it was you who took the statement away? — ^Yes, I took 
the statement away and handed it to the officer in charge of the 
investigation. 

Sergeant Quinlan said he took it away to show to the chief con- 
stable? — Not to my knowledge. 

Did Sergeant Quinlan leave you alone with Camb? — ^He did on 
;ne occasion; I think it was on the Sunday evening. 

When that statement had been made, did you say this to Camb, 
‘Took, you have made a statement, that is as far as we are con- 
cerned just now, but that was not the truth, was it?”? — I do not 
recollect having said that. 

Are you prepared to swear you did not say it? — ^Yes, 

Did he say, ‘T have given my statement and I have nothing 
else to add to it”? — I remember him having said that, but I do not 
remember him saying it at this time. 

Did you say to him, “This is off the record”? — No. 

Did you say to him, “You went there with one intention”? — 
No,^ J had no conversation whatever with him when I was alone 
wiffi him. 

Did you say, “She did not want to let you, and you struggled”? 
— ^No, 

Did you then say, “You probably strangled her unintentionally 
and that is when you panicked”? — I most definitely did not say 
that to him. 

Do you say you made no sort of suggestion to him whatever? — 
I made no suggestions to him whatever. I think I was with him 
alone only for a very few minutes. 

Did you say, “How the devil did it happen? Did you have 
your hands round her neck, or what”? — I dia not say that. 

Did you say, “How do you explain those scratches on your 
wrist; she must have struggled”? — I asked him on the boat to 
account for the scratches on his wrists, but I did not mention 
scratches to him after we arrived at 'police headquarters. 

' Did you have it in your mind that there was a struggle in that 
cabin? — I thought it might have happened. 
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lli&dui Plumlcy 

Did jou think he might haiic raped tbi woman ?—! did not 
consider that at the tune 

Did jou suggest that to anjbody?-~No 

Did you know that in the Sunday Chromde of 26th October, 
1947, th«c was an assertoa that this man strangled the woman 
in her cabin f-~No, 1 did not. 

thd joa give information to a press rcprcsenuti\c that the 
bom singled and had been pushed throu^ the port- 
nokr-^iNo, I aid not discuss the matter with any member of the 
press ' 

kou ha\c told us that jou resigned from the force of sour own 
free will Was the^et coosublc perfectly satisfied with your 
«mccs as a oohee olKccr?— 1 am not in a position to say, but he 
did not complain to me 
Had he not?— No 

At Sou^pton Quarter Sessions last July did you put in 3 sute 
mew which >ou said the prisoner, Alfred Caller, had madc?-I did 
t P'C cMdcncc that you had mien btn 

bec^ drmfc before he mack the suteroent?— Y« ^ 

Dio you deny itr— No 
la a public house? — Yes 

sratSilnt^lvS” headquarters and prepare a 

not r^rmwl^ directed by the Recorder not to convict ?~1 do 
not remember the summing up by the Recorder 

that somedung to do with your rcsignatioa?— I do not 
^the cfoef constable complain about n?-Yes, he did 

foundtuTtU^-nLusi^^ 

'*« » *cufac and a poke 

turn out to be iou> f 

Di/l im remember that 

shortlv ^ore “d get knocked about yourself 

^ remember a scufHe outside the 
for^f nW; ^ and a man was sentenced 

SeTcd on «« who was 

for my scnicti which I was commended 

Watch Committee of Southampton I 
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understand that the chief constable recommended me for com- 
mendation with regard to that matter. 

Did the man say you had assaulted him at the police station? — 
He made no accusations and pleaded guilty to the charges against 
him. 

Was there any occasion when property which had belonged to 
a prisoner was found in your locker, and you had not entered it 
in the Property Record Book? — I know nothing whatever about 
that. 

Might it have happened? — It may have happened, but I have no 
recollection of it. 

Re-examined by Mr, Roberts — Was it in any way to do with this 
case the fact that you resigned? — Nothing whatever. 

Dr. Walter Eric Montgomery, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Roberts — I am a Ph.D, in the Faculty of Science of the University 
of London, a Fellow of the Linncan Society, and the senior Scientific 
Officer at the Metropolitan Laboratory at Hendon. On 27th 
October last I received from Detcedve-Sergeant Quinlan the follow- 
ing articles from Cabin 126: the top and bottom pillows, counter- 
pane, top and bottom sheets, a hair, fibres from the port-hole, lip- 
stick, powder puff, boot polish, a hair brush labelled Miss Gibson, a 
sample of blood and three samples of hair labelled as taken from 
James Camb. 

What did you find"on the top and bottom pillows? — On the top 
pillow were brownish stjuns which in my opinion were tea stains. 
On the bottom pillow were traces of lipstick, and perspiration. 

And on the counterpane?— That bears brown stains of a similar 
material to the brown boot polish. I found no other stains. 

Now the sheets; take the top sheet first? — ^The top sheet bears 
human blood of group Tnere are holes where I cut the spots 

from. They are about 18 and 30 inches from the end of the sheet. 

How many human blood groups are there? — Four in this 
classification, the most common being “O” and “A.** 

On the bottom sheet did you find anything? — ^Two smsdl human 
bloodstains, but they were too small to aetermine the group. There 
are other stains present. On the top sheet there was a brown stain 
similar to brown boot polish; and black streaks are also present, but 
I was unable to determine their nature. On the bottom sheet there 
was a yellow stain, the nature of which I could not determine. 

From the sample of blood from the prisoner Camb, can you 
say what group his blood belongs to? — Group “A.’’ 
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Therefore the blood found on the top sheet could not ha\e been 
his? — ^No 

You were given a human hair which was found m the cabin as 
taVfH from the bed, \ias that similar to hairs on the hair brush 
marked as coming from Miss Gibson? — Ves 

What did the fibres, marked as having been recovered from 
the porthole in Obin 126, resemble?— There wac a large number 
of fibres, and I isolated two which were fragments of feather 
sunilar to the feather stuffing of the piUows 

Were cither of the pillows torn? — No, but it is common exper- 
icncc that feathers do work out from any container, uck, or the 
like 

Cross-examined by Mr Casswell— The top pillow had tea stains 
and the bottom pillow had traces of hpsnck^ — Yes 

And the countupane looked as if Miss Gibson had been cleaning 
her shoes on it^ — ^Tlicy were brown boot polish stains I compared 
It only in regard to colour 

What size were the two bloodstains on the top sheet?— Each 
about the size of a sixpence 

You removed all traces of blood from that sheet? — As far as 
I rememher I removed it all 

Did you take any sample from that part which is marked with 
a circle with red chalk, i ?— No 

Did you take any sample from those also marked 2 and 6?— 
No 

Can you see a spot marked i on Exhibit 16, the bottom sheet?— 
Yes 

Did you take a sample there? — ^Yes, it was human blood but 
umdcnniiable 

\Vould I be nght m saying that what you did find were very 
small spots? — Yes, in the case or this sheet 

Not having sunk throu^ to any extent? — ^Thcre was not 
hlood to appear on the other side of the cloth 

There were no stmns of any significance on the counterpane? — 
^cre were brown stains which I considered similar to the brown 
hoot polish 

You were handed human haus taken from the accused ?— Yes 

Did you find anydung sumlar to them on other of the othet 
exhibits?— No 

Did you form any opinion as to whether the hair given ta you 
as coming from the bed had come out naturally? — ^No, the hair was 
inootnplcce and I was unable to say how it had come out 
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The fibres could have come from any similar pillows? — Yes. 

What about the other stuff? — ^Thcre was a fragment of wood 
which I did not identify further; there were some red jute fibres; 
there were some dark blue wool fibres; also some colourless cotton 
fibres* 

You would not be surprised to, find that stuff in any bedroom, 
would you? — No. 

Rc-examined by Mr, RoBEaxs— How many spots of blood were 
on the top sheet? — removed two, each about the size of a sixpence. 

And on the bottom sheet? — ^Two, very similar to those on the 
top sheet. 

Senior Commander Phyl Macdonell, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am Senior Commander of the Medical Service of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service, and produce the file relating 
to Miss Gibson, No, W/3 15227. I also produce Exhibit 30, an 
Army form called W/3149. It is signed on the first page by Eileen 
Gibson, and on the last page by Ruth M. Haslam. 

Is there any record or any medical treatment ever having been 
afforded to Eileen Gibson while she was in the Service in 1046? — 
No. 

Cross'cxamined by Mr. Casswell — You arc the officer in charge 
of records? — ^No, 1 am in charge of a division of records. All the 
documents of auxiliaries are kept there. 

Her documents show that at one period of her career in the 
A.T.S. she was going round with entertainment troupes?^ — ^Yes. 

Are you sure that in December, 1946, and July, 1946, she did 
not receive treatment? — ^Yes; I am satisfied from the documents 
that she did not. 

That file does not deal entirely with medical matters? — ^No, it 
deals with all documents relating to the Service. 

Lance-Corporal Audrey May Puttock, sworn, examined by Mr. 
Elam — I am a lance-corporal in the A.T.S. stationed at the War 
Office Holding and Drafting Unit, North Mimms, near Hatfield. 
I have been in the A.T.S. mr over six years, five years of that as 
a medical orderly. This unit is for members of the A.T.S. going 
or coming back from overseas. They all pass through the camp, 
and while they are there they have medical examinations, inocula- 
tions, and vaccinations if they require them. I was a permanent 
medical orderly at that camp. 
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Was this documtne Army Form W/3149, signed by Edten 
Gibsoa, as the person ctanuned, m >our presence?— Yes 

On the last page is the signature, Ruth M Haslam Was 
Captain Haslam there at that tune?— Yes 

She would take the medical examination at that place?— Yes 

Cross-examined by Mr Casswell— In the summer of 1946 was 
a unit of A T S , London Distnet, suuoncd at Sloanc Court, West? 
— The unit had moved from somewhere in London, but 1 do not 
know very much about it 

Dr Rum Maxiov Hasiam, sworn, examined by Mr EtAU— I am 
a qualified medical practitioner, and served in the Royal Array 
Medical Corps from May, 1945, unnl August, iw 7 , first as a 
lieutenant and subsequently as a captain From 20th January unol 
August, 1047, I was stationed at the War Office Drafting and 
Holding Unit of the A at North Mimms Camp, near Hatfield 
I recognize my signature on Exhibit 30, Army Form W /3149 On 
t9th February, 1947, at North Mimms Camp I exammod No 
W/'3i52a7 Pnvatc &ccn Isabella Ronme Gibson Her previous 
dlncss mduded the removal of her tonsils at the age of 11 

Was there anvthmg at all the matter with her?— According to 
her form the only thing 1 found wrong wyth her was that she had 
an old infection of the nght car, and I nonced that the drum was 
scarred, it bad last discii^gcd three weeks before, and I noticed 
that her hearing was unpaired She had had a recent cold, but her 
genera) physical condmon was good 

Did TOu deal with the cold?— I noticed that she was a bit 
wheezy, but there was nothing of significance in that 

What are "scattered sibiilac'' ? — When I listened to her breathing 
I nouced that there were slight sounds, sibiUa, which indicated that 
she had slight bronchitis 

What do the letters “N.A J) ’* on the form mean? — ^Nothing 
abnormal discovered 

Ercepung for her nr ear and the slight cold, was there any 
thiM else wrong with h-1- —No 

To what conclusiri did you come as to her general fitness for 
s^icc? I pm her down as AW/i/non tropical, that is to say, 
her general condinoa was fit, apart uom the car condition for which 
reason I made her non tropical 

Cross<xaimncd by Mr Cassweix,— For what reason were you 
«amining her? — As far as I know m this case she was bang trans- 
ferred to the Army Rtsenc 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Dr. Ruth M. Haslant 

- Is there anything on the form which shows that.? — ^No, 

There is nothing which sets out exactly why this form was 
completed? — ^No. 

How many examinations would you carry out in a day? — Any- 
thing up to ten. 

You cannot remember this incident? — No. 

Before you make such a report do you have any sort of medical 
history sheet before you? — ^Usually one docs, but I cannot say 
whether I had one in this case. 

So, if there was not one before you, you would only have her 
word to rely on as to her medical history in the Service.? — That is 
so. 

Supposing you had had reported to you that at the berinning of 
July, 1946, me had had a sort of seizure which lasted for a con- 
siderable time, would you have examined her carefully about that? 
— Yes, but I should have examined her much in the same way as 
I in fact did. 

I suggest you would have examined her still more thoroughly ? — 
That is ^ssible. 

And if, in addition to that, she had told you that in the Decem- 
ber previously she had had a seizure while travelling in Wales 
which had lasted more than half an hour, would you have thought 
that something which you ought to look into? — It would rather 
depend on what kind of a seizme it was. 

You would have wanted to look at the full account of it? — ^Yes. 

Her documents, a Service and Casualty Form from ist February, 
1947, to 6th February, 1947, shows that she was admitted to Broad 
Sheen Hospital, Liverpool, on the 1st and discharged on the 6th? 
— ^Yes, but it docs nor give the reason why she was in hospital. 

That was just a fortnight before you examined her?— Yes. 

That does not show upon this report at all ? — ^No. 

I have got another one, “Sick at Home, w.e.f., 9th April, 1945, 
and rejoined 14/4/45”? — ^Yes. 

I find from the medical sheet that at Liverpool on 25th January, 
1945, there is a note of her being “scarred on the neck from 
poultice” — on the right side of the neck? — I do not remember seeing 
these statements at the time I examined her in February, 1947. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is there anything in those previous 
records which would have caused to modify your opinion about 
the health of that young woman when you examined her in 
February, 1947? — ^No. 
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Dr Kuth HuUm 

Crois-examinatton cQnttnutd-^a\x record that she was suffennj? 
from a recent cold, and had a whecaticss Was that somcAmg 
which was subjective, or was u something she told jou?~If I put 
it down It was something 1 discovered myself, whether she told me 
or not I cannot sav 

Irou heard the wheeziness and you thought it was due to a 
recent cold^ — Yes 


Re<xanuncd by Mr Roslkts — The last entry put to you was 
agtb /anuary, r9^5, a scald from a poultice on the nght sic/c of ^ 
neck That might indicate that u was treatment for a boil, or 
something like that? — ^Yes 

It appears to be a Medical Examination Record and History 
Sheet giving particulars of her birth and so on?— Yes 

And m the additional notes there is this reference to the scar on 
neck, which is attributed to a scalding poultice, 
and the tonsil operauon at the age of n is set down, and a desenp- 
non of her teeth, and so on ?— Yes 

It a^ars that she was sick at home from 9th to 14th Apnl, 
** ® matter of great importance? — No 

A Fdiruary, after her discharge on the 

om, she was suffering from the seawnd effects, that we are ;dl so 
wdi acquaiqt^ with, of an English winter, having a cold and 


hits Elun VicTORu Cjibson, sworn, examined by Mr Robexis 
-you arc the mother of Eileen Gibson?-Yc5, I am I am very 
proud to be the mother of Eileen Gibson 

old'— Yer^^"^ daughter was ai years and four months 

of her hfe how was her 
wnm-i 1, She was one of the finest types of English 

womanhood physically mentally and morally ^ ^ 

0«i/k “V trouble with her on account of her health?- 

Only nght ear. she had an infection there 
vour Auxiliary Tcrntonal Service show, 

Smna 3 f the Re«ne m February, 1947> o«> 

^°^s*s‘«nace grounds^— Yes 

vou wanted to take her to South Africa with 

' ^ husband was?— Yes 

on the Camanon 

Did you icjom your husband there?— Y«, at Durban 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

IVIrs. EUm V. Gibson 

Arid did your daughter endeavour to continue her theatrical 
career on which her hopes were centred? — ^Yes, she had a letter of 
introduction for that purpose. 

Where did you live? — In Durban first. 

Did your daughter leave you from time to time for professional 
work? — After a fortnight in Durban I took her up country to 
Johannesburg. 

She did take part in two theatrical productions there? — ^Yes, 
“The Silver Cord*’ and “Golden Boy.” 

During her time in South Africa did you see any traces of ill 
health in ner? — None whatever; her health was excellent. 

When did you last see her? — When she came down to Durban, 
the day before she left on the boat for England. It would be 7th 
October; she went by air from Durban to Cape Town. I did not 
go with her. 

When you last saw her was she a healthy young woman — Yes, 
perfect. 

How was she in spirits? — She was very healthy, and very happy 
at going home to England. 

Look at exhibit, the yellow army form Exhibit 30, and say if that 
is your daughter’s signature? — ^Yes. 

How did your daughter wear her nails? — She let them grow 
rather pointed. 

Did you notice that in South Africa? — Yes, and my sons noticed 
that she let her nails grow longer than usual. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — Your daughter was called up 
when she was 17, and had to register for National Service? — ^Yes. 

She became a probationer nurse at Walton Hospital, Liverpool, 
but was dissatisfied with that and left after being there about 
four Inionths ?~Yes. 

Did she then report to the Labour Exchange and subsequently 
join tht Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service? — ^Yes, the Speda] 
Intelligence Branch, 

Was she then posted to the branch at the War Office? — ^Yes. 

How much did you see of her in 1945? — I saw her when she 
came home on leave, and I also saw a good deal of her when I 
stayed down at Frogmore. 

I suggest that you were parted from her most of the time she was 
in the Service? — ^No. In 1945 she came home from time to time. 

The first idea was that she was going to India, but the draft 
was cancelled and she went to Chester? — Yes. 



James Camb 


yht. EUen V Gibwa 

Did she come to see )ou rouch?~ycj, at Rock Ferry Ac 
would come home for week ends 

For bow lon^ chd that last?— About two or three months 
while Jic was being transfened to the Theatrical Corps Sc rvitt^ 
Althouph oncmally you had not been scry keen sou agre^ 
she should transicr and go in for that kind of work? — Yes, she 
pleaded wth me to let her go 

Did she then go out to Germany for about two months? — ^Ycs. 

Did sou hear from her when she was there?— Yes, regularly 
Did sou hear anything about her having an affair with an 
RASC dnscr?— I did not know what he was, but she knew 
somebody by the name of Pierre 

She was rcallv keen on him?— I do not think she was really 
keen on anybody, she was not particularly interested in men or 
marriage, she had one interest in life, and that was a theatrical 
career 

She also travelled around England a fiood deal with the 
Theatrical Section of the A T S ?— Y cs 

In July 1946, did sou hear of her having an illness svhile she 
was still was in tlic corps? — 1 know she had a septic hand, which 
was burnt with an electric iron, that is the only illness that 1 know 
of 

You did not hear that she was taken lU suddenly m July when 
she was at Sloanc Court, West^ — No, I was in Persia then 

Then again in December, 1046, did sou hear that she had been 
taken ilP-Ncscr 

She never said any thing to you about this? — ^No, the only 
trouble she had was her hand and her car She was m the military 
hospital m AJdcrhay with her car 

Did your son go out to South Afnca wnth you? — No, loy son 
went to the Persian Gulf and joined me later in South Afnca 
During that vovage die went with you ? — Yes 
You say she was in very good health? — She was in perfect 
health, she joined in all the games i 

Did she ever have any injccuons? — I never knew of her having 
My injections, but as she was gomg to England 1 advised her to 
have injections to avert colds because she was rather susceptible to 
a common cold which left a little catarrh 

Did you know if she had had any iniccuons at all? — No, but I 
understood she would have some when she got to England A lot 
of people have them when they come home from the tropics 
When did you arnve in South Afnca ?— 1 think 12th March 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Mrs. Ellen V. Gibson 

How long was your daughter with you in Durban? — ^About a 
fortnight. 

Did you take her up to Johannesburg.? — ^Ycs. 

Was she there ia a theatrical company run by a Mr. Gilbert?— 
No, there was no company run by Mr. Gilbert. She was in Johan- 
nesburg in the “Reps,” in “The Silver Cord.” Mr. Gilbert ran a 
little show in imitation of Tommy Handley at Broadcasting House, 
Johannesburg, and she met him Acre. They were a different class 
of people from us. 

You mean that Mr. Gilbert and his associates were a different 
class of people? — ^Yes. I advised her to take a refresher course in 
her shorthand, to have a regular job, and to stay in repertory as a 
diversion, and she said, “Yes, mother, I will.” 

You took her to Johannesburg after about a fortnight in 
Durban. Did she return to Durban?— No; she had a good 
singing teacher in a Mrs. Taylor at Johannesburg and so she stayed 
there, but after a while she could not continue with her singing 
lessons. 

Was not that because it hurt her throat? — ^No, she said she 
would have to give up her singing lessons because she had not 
got the time to practise. 

When you had taken her to Johannesburg you yourself went 
back to Durban? — Yes, it would be early April, 1947. 

She was in Johannesburg continually until October? — ^Yes, 
except for three days when she came back to Durban with me 
for a change. 

How often did you see her in Johannesburg? — went up there 
in June for a month. 

What was she acting in then? — “The Silver Cord”; it was 
during June, I think from about 6th to 13th June, and it finished 
on her 21st birthday. 

What did she do after that? — She came down with me for a 
few days, and then went back to Johannesburg. 

Ana the last play she was in was being produced by hir. Gilbert? 
— Yes, the only play he ever produced. 

You do not seem to be very friendly with Mr. Gilbert? — ^No. 
She was working for Mr. Gilbert in the preparation of iHs play. 
She worked very hard. She was a very conscientious type. There 
'was a shop in Johannesburg which supplied the dresses and 
costumes, and they said, “The young lady that wears these dresses 
can keep them,” but instead of that Mr. Henry Gilbert sold th em ; 
not that she wanted them, but it was just the principle of Ac thing 
which was not nice. She said to me, “MoAer, Henry has turned 
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\Iifc EUea V ^_****®“ , J Jyj arnj around her, 

w°y h^mads ma about'^on tha ataRa. ha .. moa. 

“tlaSSwaa a Dr Schoab?-Yaa, aha .a S doctor of oradreoa. 
ihc IS casualty officer at the JohanncsbuiR Hospil^ 

She bcfncDdcd )Our daughter, did she j 

Did tou know that your daughter went to Dr S^oub tor 
advice?-My daughter would go to a consultant for adsice, not 

Do >t°l£ow that she consulted Dr Schoub?-! am ^ Ac 
ncser did My daughter would consult me if she wifficd jor 
advice, she had a very poor opinion of Dr Schoub, she 
,s a bit of a quack ”^he l^d a very poor opinion of Henry 
Gilbert, his wife, and then assoaates , , 

Do you know that she consulted Dr Schoub on the ground of 
pregnancy? — My daughter was not pregnant 

Did you know your daughter was going about with 
in Johannesburg?-! know my daughter was not 
Johannesburg with men, because she told me cvery^g and I kno 
she was not interested in men, her career was her 

Can you explain the conuaccpuvc which was found ^ 
cabin?— You know university students and others often carry tnem 
about with them, that is nothing to go by 
Why do they buy them?— To avoid pregnancy 
You would avoid pregnancy by never havmg j* 

man, would you not?— My daughter was a very 
and It was not until she got into touch with this irun CjUDCrt 
his wife that anything questionable about her character co 
suggested Her fncods were lawyers like yourself in Jonann 
burg honourable men Ask them about her diaractcr 
Did she ever tell you that she had a contraceptive in 
session? — No, she told me practically everything — well she told m 
everything , 

Did she tell you about a man named Mike Abel? ^Yes, me 
did She said to me, “Mother, 1 think he is a real gangster « 
had to play the part of a gangster on the stage 

Did she tell you that on one occasion she had kicked him on the 
shms^ That she had kissed him, and then had kicked him on the 
shuts?— That is just Mike Abel’s talk 

You would not believe it, would you? — ^Nor would vou if 
had known my daughter She said that Abel was a real g^gstcr, 
and she said that both wives were jealous and were squabblmg 
ro4 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

' Mrs. Ellen V, Gibson 

Why were they jealous? — Because she was a good woman, and 
they were a pack of crooks. 

Why would that make the wives jealous? — She was very 
attractive. 

Do you mean that she was going about with the husbands in a 
way that they objected to? — ^No, she did not go about with them; 
you cannot make out that my daughter was something that she was 
not. 

Did she go about quite a lot with Mike Abel? — No, she did ' 
not; she did not know him until she met him in this play. They 
were rehearsing together. My sons were in Johannesburg at the 
time when they were rehearsing. 

How long were they rehearsing? — I think about five weeks. 

And all that time, at any rate, she was in touch with Mr. Gilbert 
and his wife, Dr. Schoub? — Yes. 

What was she earning about that time? — I think about three 
miincas a week, but I sent her money, and so did her father and 
brother. I sent her about ^lo altogether. 

Did she complain that she was hard up? — ^No, never; that is not 
true. I took ^50 up to her in June for her birthday on the 13th. 

Did you hear the name of Charles Brown at Johannesburg? — 
No. 

,Or a furrier named Braun or Brahms? — ^No. 

John Davies or Aubrey Schndder? — ^No. 

I suggest that the latter was the man who provided the dresses 
for the pi ay? — I know that she bought a lot of her own dresses. 

Did you hear the name of Charles Sventonski? — ^Yes, she knew 
him about a fortnight. I met him in Durban. 

Did you know that he sent her flowers every night and took 
her away from ^the theatre every night? — ^No, I was not there 
at the time. 

Did she introduce him to you as her boy friend? — No, she 
introduced him to me as the man who was interested in her 
career. 

Was he the proprietor of a club in Nairobi? — ^Yes. 

How long were you there in Johannesburg? — About a month. 

Were you there on the first night of the performance? — No, I 
had no time. 

Were you not there at any time during the performances? — No. 

Were you there at the rehearsals? — ^No, her brothers were. 

How long did it run? — About two weeks. 

That was “Golden Boy**? — ^Yes. 

And then it was going to move on to Pretoria? — ^Yes, 
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Mn. F-«gn V Gibson 

Did she suddenly deade not to go on wiA it, but to ««« J “ 
EnglandP-She said she could not stand the attitude o£ Hca^ 
Gilbert and the rest of his assoaates, it was not an excuse, she was 

introduction to the management at the Abbey Theatre and to some 
fnends of Sventonski a letter of introducuon 

Have you seen any of these introductions smcc she 
—No I saw them in her bag before she left I think Sergeant 

Quinlan has them , c . 

When you uavcllcd out to Durban did you travel hrst-classf 
No, It was an emigrant ship, it was all one class 

That rsas m February, 1947, and your daughter returned m 
October, 1947?— Yes 

And she travelled first-lass Who paid for her faref 
Sscntonski u-r 

Did he also subscribe something like which went into ner 
banking account?— Yes r 5 i 

Was not all he had given her something like £500?— I suppose 


Why should he do that?— He was interested in her carew 
Did >ou approve of her receiving jCsoo from a man she h o Y 
known a short time?— It was a business proposiuon, he 
successful man, whatever he supported seemed to be , 

was said to be very lucky in his business affairs My daughter 
to me, “He is very miolvcd in his business matters, and 1 am ic^ 
involved in my career * He was ready to back her in her career 
a business proposition 3 tst 

Had he ever been in England as far as you know?— f'Ot a 
far as 1 know . t? 1 1, 

What makes you think he had any influence 'wi^ * 
theatneal circles? — Because he knew a lot of people, and he ga 
her a letter of introduction 
, Where IS the Abbey Theatre? — In Dubbn 

You say you see nothing wrong in your daughter 
/500 from a man she had only known a short trnicP-^he sai 
she would very soon pay him back- She was a 
consaenbous girl, and she was hoping to become successful in 
tarccr . 

Do you know she was tclhng everybody she was 
No I am a nurse, and we were very close fnends, my^wugi*^ 
and I, we had no secrets from one another I said, “You ar 
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Mrs. Ellen V, Gibson 

quite sure about this man?” and she said, “Mother, you can rely 
on me.” 

Was she very highly strung, very emotional? — ^No, she was 
very calm, very controlled, with dignity and poise — a lot more 
than J have. 

A girl liable to create scenes without the slightest provocation? 
—Never. That is definitely an invention, like the other invention 
about her being pregnant. 

Due to asthmatic attacks? — ^No, she had no asthmatic attacks; 
she was never treated for asthma in her life. 

Did you hear that she kicked Mike Abel on the shins? — ^He 
evidently dejserved it. She had said, “They are rotters.” 

And then after kicking him, suddenly threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him? — am sure she did not do that. 

Did you know that she was asking Mike Abel for to help 
,hcr back to England? — ^No, that is not true. My daughter had 
too much pride for that. 

Did you know that she was drinking heavily, among other 
things, vodka? — ^No, she would not drink vodka. 

Nothing I might put against your daughter would you believe 
for a single moment? — ’No, that is so. 

You would not accept anything I suggest? — No, one’s character 
does not change in a fortnight after twenty-one years. 

You did not see her in Germany, or when travelling through 
England, and you did not see her the whole time she was in 
Johannesburg? — ^Yes, I did. I was with her for thirty days in 
Johannesburg; we stayed at the W.Y.C.A. place together. 

Have you known her to have a hoarse, hacking cough? — No, 
she might have had a little bit of catarrh with a cold, that is all; 
and that is what I advised her to have injections for, the prevention 
of catarrh. 

Was it worse in Durban?— No. Durban is relaxing, but she 
was in perfect health when she was there. 

Did you know that there were times when she had trouble 
with her left arm? — ^No. I know at times she had heavy trucks 
to load and unload in her Army career, and she had nothing wrong 
with her arms. 

Do you remember being introduced to that man called Mike 
Abel by your daughter? — -No, I did not see Mike Abel. 

If he says that on the opening night at the Standard Theatre, 
Johannesburg, he was introducea to somebody she said was her 
mother, it would not be you? — No, not at ail; it was not so, she 
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Mn. V Gibsoa 

Did she suddenly deade not to go on vvi^ 

Eneland?— She said she could not stand the attitude of Hewy 
Gil^ and the rest of his associates, it was not an cicusc, she 

t'lo back .o E«gtad?-Sh= M « 
introduction to the management at the Abbey Theatre and to some 
friends of SvcntonsLi a letter of introduction 

Have you seen any of these introductions since f 

-No I saw them In her bag before she left I think Sageant 

Quinlan has them , r . 

When you travelled out to Durban did you travel hrst-dassf 

No, It was an emigrant ship, It was all one class 

That was m February, and your daughter returned m 

October, 1947^— Yes r„,>_ 

And she traveUed first-class Who paid for her faref- 
Svcntonski , , ^ 

Did he also subscribe something like jCsjo which went into her 
banbngaccoiint?— Yes 

Was not all he had given her somethmg like £ 5 °®^ ^ suppo 

Why should he do that >— He was interested in her carea 
Did you approve of her receiving £500 from a man she had o y 
known a short time?— It was a business proposition, he 
successful man, whatever he supported seemed to w ,4 

was said to be very lucky in his business affairs My daughter 
to me, “He is very involved m his busmess matters, aim 1 am 
involved in my career ’ He was ready to back her in her career 
a busmess proposiuon s tsJ r « 

Had he ever been in England as far as you know? No 
frraslknow 1, 

What makes you thmk he had any influence 
theatrical circles? — Because he knew a lot of people, and he ga 
her a letter of introducuon 
, Where is the Abbey Theatre? — In Dublin 

You say you see nothing wrong m your daught« aaep^R 
/500 from a man she had only known a short time?-— She sa 
she would very soon pay him back She was a 
consaenuous gul, and she was hoping to become successful m 
career j, 

Do you know she was telling everybody she was 
No I am a nurse, and we were very close friends, 
and ly wc had no seacts from one another I s^o» 
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Mrs. EUcu V, Gibsoa 

<imtc swe about this man?” and she said, “Mother, you can rdv 
on me. ■’ 

Was she very highly strung, very emotional.?— No, she was 

Siw'"' dignity and poisc-a lot mor^ 

scenes without the shghtest provocation? 
Never. That is definitely an mvendon, Hke the other invention 
about her being pregnant. nivcauon 

Due to asthmatic attacks?-No, she had no asthmatic attacks- 
she was never treated for asthma in her life. atacLs, 

Did you hear Aat she kicked Mike Abel on the sMns?-He 
evidently deserved it. She had said, “They are rotters.” ^ 

And then after lacking him, suddenly threw her arms 
his neck and kissed him? — I am sure she did not do that. ^ 

Did you know that she was asking Mike Abel for /200 m I, i 

Nothing I might put against your daughter would you beliVv 
for a smgle moment?— No, that is so. ^ 

You would not accept anything I suggest?-No, one’s charaefrr 
does not change in a fortmght after twenty-one years. ^ 

Germany, or when traveiling throi.oK 
England, and ym did not see her the whole time s^ was 
Johannesburg?— Yes, I did. I was with her for thirty davs 
Joh^ncsburg; we stayed at the W.Y.C.A. place togethL ^ 
Have you known her to have a hoarse, hacking cough?— N^ 
she imght have had a litde bit of catarrh with a cold, that is al?’ 

SISa.' ^ ejections for, the prevent^ 

Was it worse in Durban.?— No. Durban is rclaxine but 
was m perfect health when she was there. * ^ 

■ P\^ when she had trojiKU 

5" J i«vy mSs 

her ^m career, and she had nothing wrong 

AI.P? remember being introduced to that man called Mik,- 
Abel by your daughter? — No, I did not see Mike Abel. 

T that on the opening night at the Standard Theatre 

jonannesburg, he was introduced to somebody she said was hrr 
mother, it would not be you?— No, not at all; it was not so she 
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JIfs. EUtn V G»b»a w j 

was very uuthful 1 was working at the time My husband was 
there and my two boys on the owning night, but not me 


Bv Mr Justice HiLBERY-Which play was this you were rrfer 
nng to?- Golden Boy ” During "The SUver Cord" I was there 
every night That was m June 

Cross examinatton conftnKcd— Did you meet Mike Abel at 
—Not at any Umc She said, “He is playing the part ot a 
gangster, and I think he is a real gangster " , , r u 

Did you know that she told Alike Abel that you and her father 
had been LUed by Va bombs?— It sounds like the allegation ot a 
gangster . «. 

And that her two brothers had been killed on service with the 
Navy?— No, that looks like the invention of a gangster 

Do you dunk it is possible that in the time she was at Johannes- 
burg she may have deteriorated ? — I do not. 


Air Robekts — I do not want to object to anvthing, in a trial of 
this importance, which the defence reasonably do, but, in the 
interests of Omc, 1 submit that this attack which is being made on 
the character of this dead girl has not the sbghtcst relevance to the 
issue which the jury have to try I can sec some posable rdevana 
in the state of her health but how an attempt to blacken the 
character of this girl who is dead and cannot answer for hcrscit, 
can be relevant to any issue which the jury have to try I fail W 
and therefore 1 respectfully subtmt (although I do it with the 
utmost reluctance) that these questions arc not admisnblc, as not 
going to any issue before the jury 


Mr Casswell — It is suggested here that this was a rape which 
took place on the mght of 17 18 th October 

Mr Justice Hiueby — Attempted rape was what was suggested 
in the opening 


Mr Casswell— That this girl would not willingly have rccovcd 
this steward into her cabin is the suggestion, and therefore I submt 
that It IS highly relevant to sec if she was inclined to be over friendly 
with men 


Mr Justice Hilbeby— I do not know There arc cases in the 
books which show that a prostitute can be raped I suppose there 
1 $ a possible relevance It must go on In such matters I am m 
the hands of counsel 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Mrs. Ellen V. Gibson 

The Witness — In her dealings with men she spoke to them as 
man to man, but she did not go farther; she was a very honourable 
girl. 

Rc-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^You said you were working at 
the dmc? — Yes, I was a night sister at a nursing home in Durban. 

It has also been said that your daughter was short of money, 
and you told us you took ;^50 to her for her birthday. What other 
money did she have; she was making something by her work on 
the stage?— Yes, she had been getting ^20 a month at an electric 
store in Johannesburg. 

Had she other money? — Her brother gave her ^25 which he 
posted to her. 

You or your husband would always supply her with all her 
reasonable needs, would you not? — ^Yes, I always put money in 
her letters every time I wrote to her. 

Dr. Robert Donau> Teare, sworn, examined by Mr. Roberts — 
I am a registered medical practitioner, M.B., M.R.C.P., and 
assistant pathologist and lecturer in forensic medicine at St. George*s 
Hospital, London, and I practise in Harley Street, I am aJso 
special pathologist to the London County Council. 

In case of death by strangulation would there be likely to be 
any discharge of blood from the victim? — ^Ycs. It sometimes 
occurs as a result of the tongue being forced against or between the 
teeth; it sometimes occurs as the result of scratch marks by the 
victim in attempts to release herself or himself; it sometimes occurs 
as part of the general picture of death from asphyxia which is 
characterized by small haemorrhages in the more delicate linings 
of the body, tne gums, the back of the throat, the lungs, the 
lining of the nose, and occasionally the ears. 

That would mean that there would be some free blood released 
from those parts of the body, or some of them? — Yes. 

If the throat is firmly clasped between the fingers how long a 
period would elapse before unconsciousness supervened? — It would 
be only a matter of a few seconds; probably not more than fifteen 
seconds. 

And how soon, if the same pressure was maintained, would the 
victim die from suffocation? — Probably within a minute. 

What would be the probable release of blood as you have 
previously described in death from suffocation? — If by suffocation 
you mean the blockage of the external air passages, then do you 
mean by a pillow, or by strangulation? 
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was sery truthful I was working at the time My husband was 
there and my two bo)S on the opening night, but not me 


By Mr Justice HiLBWiY-Which play was this >ou were rrfer 
nng to?— Golden Boy Durmg “The Sihcr Cord I was there 
every night That w as in June 

Ctoss cxaminoiion continued — Did you meet Mike Abel at 
—Not at any time She said, "He is playing the part ot a 
gangster, and I think he is a real gangster ” , , r l 

Did you know that she told Mike Abel that you and her rather 
had been killed by Va bombs?— It sounds hkc the allegation ot a 

And that her two brothers had been killed on service with the 
Navy?— No that lool s like the invcnuon of a gangster 

Do you think it is posnblc that in the time she was at Johannes- 
burg she may have deteriorated? — I do not. 


Mr Roberts — 1 do not want to object to anything, m a tnal of 
this importance, which the defence reasonably do, but, in the 
interests of Orac, 1 submit that this attack which is bemg made on 
the charartcr of this dead girl has not the sUghtest relevance to the 
issue which the jury have to try I can sec some possible rdcvai« 
in the state of her health, but how an attempt to blackra the 
character of this girl who is dead and caimot answer for hcrsclr, 
can be relevant to any issue which the luiy have to try I fail w 
and therefore I respectfully subnut (although I do it with the 
utmost reluctance) tnal these questions are not admissible, as not 
going to any issue before the jury 


Mr Cassweix— It is suggested here that this was a rape which 
took place on the night of 17 i8th October 

Mr Justice Hilbert — Attempted rape was what was suggested 
in the opening 


Mr Casswell — That this girl would not willingly have rccaved 
this steward into her cabm is the suggestion, and therefore I subimt 
that It IS highly relevant to sec if she was inclined to be over fincndly 
with men 


^ Justice Hilbert— 1 do not know There arc cases in the 
books which show that a prostitute can be raped I suppose there 
IS a possible relevance. It must go on In such matters I arn m 
the hands of counsel 
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Evidence ■ for Prosecution. 

ilrt. Ellen V, Gibion 

The WjTNEss-In her dealings with men she spoke W 
inJto man, but she did not go farther; she was a very honourable 

girl.. 


Re^examined by hir. Roberis-You smd you were working at 
the time?-Yes, I was a night sister at a nursing home m Durban. 

It has also been said that your daughter was short o£ money, 
and you told us you took /50 to her for her birthday. What other 
money did she have; she was making something by her work on 
the stage?-Yes, she had been getting ^20 a month at an electric 
store in Johannesburg. 

Had she other money.^—Hcr brother gave her £25 wliich he 
posted to her. 

You or your husband would always supply her with all her 
reasonable needs, would you not?— Yes, I .always put money in 
her letters every time I wrote to her. 


Dr. Robert Donaid Tease, sworn, c-xamined by Afr, Roberts — 

I m a registered medical practitioner, hf.B., M.R.C.P., and 
^istot pathologist and lecturer in forensic medicine at St. George’s 
Hosptol, London, and 1 practise in H.irlcy Street. I am also 
speaal pathologist to the London County Council. 

In case of death by strangulation would there be likely to be 
any , discharge of blood from the victim? — ^Ycs. It sometimes 
wcurs M a result of the tongue being forced ag.iinsC or between the 
«« ) It someumes occurs as the result of scratch marks by the 
release herself or himself; it sometimes occurs 
° j L picture of death horn asphyxia which is 

of thp \ h.-emorrhages In the more delicate linings 
lininffftftl?^’ of ^be throat, tlie lungs, the 

Alt « ^ u*’ occasionally the cars, 
from would be some free blood released 

If of them?— Yes. 

period woiild°^i clasped between the fingers how long a 

be onlv t before unconsciousness supervened? — It would 

seconds ^ seconds; probably not more than fifteen 

^iedm^dip^'f pressure was maintained, would the 

What ivnnu L option?— Probably within a minute, 
pteviouslv d(> ^lij probable release of blood as ^oon 
cuS from suffocation ?-I£ byjoffocaU_., 


vou mMn fk iT , ‘ trom suttocauon.--— aj- 
meanbvaDilL'^ °^^?.^® of the external air passages, the 

,"*>7 a pillow, or by strangulation? 
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Dr R. D Tei« 

Well if b? a pillow, would jou 

athcf fioo the .omitrd nuicnal pawns 

^rb”d‘“'S^u 5, V SsTtEc uL.. ^ 

from the lungi, the buriUDS of lhe« small vcssai cauuns a Hood 
stained froth 

By Mr JumcE HiuLiY-Or ihac may be the 
food?-\es, that frequenUy ocoirs m the 
lation, an attempt at somiung occurs which bnnss food up 
the air passages 

Examwsuion corUttueJ—Did >ou hw Dr 
CTidcncc in Court concenung the scrat^cs whidi he 
accused on 19th October, the day after the deceased disappeared/ 

You heard him desenbe the i^jatchei on the Pghl wnst as bang 

in an oblique dirccuon?— Yes , 1 

He considacd those saatches consis ent wi^ 
b> human nails. From his descnption ha\c you formed • 

as to whether they wac caused by indentations or by tn 
mo\nng?~l personally would find 11 extremely dmicult mcr j 
these oesenpuons to express an opinion ^,n 

Then 1 am not going to ash you to do so You arc a man 
great cxpcncnoc?— I tiasc had some cxpcncncc. , 

Do you think \ou could fairly express any opinion on 
matter not having seen the hand and arm at the ’ 

having seen photographs taken acht days later? — I do n^ 

It was said by a witness, hlr tlopwood, that Mm 9*^” « 

one occasion how cd her nails to him and that they had 
from a normal colour to a muddy colour, and he said he o y 
saw them muddy on one occasion, in the morrune Can y 
draw any conclusions from that or not?— I imapnc that me r» 
elusion which one might draw from that statement is tfut 
girl was suffering from such dcfccuvc arculatioa that pcnodicauy 
her finger nails went blue, but if she had such a dcfccuvc 
uon as to cause her nails to turn blue 1 should expect her to mow 
more dramauc signs m the shape of breathlessness, or altacM 0 
blueness of face and bps 



Evidence for Prosecution. , 

Dr. R. D. Teare 

Would you have expected such a girl to have been marked 
A/Wi on oeing discharged from the A.T.S, six or seven months 
previously? — ^No, I should not. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^A nd that was after an examination 
» by a doctor who seems to have had not only the general degrees, 
but also those of B.M. and B.S. of London. They are very high 
degrees, are they not? — ^Yes, they are. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Casswell — ^You know Professor 
Webster? — ^Yes. 

And also Dr, Hocking, the pathologist of the Royal Cornwall 
Infirmary? — I have heard of his iiiame. » 

Have you heard that Dr. Hocking took away some samples 
from these sheets? — 1 have not heard that. 

Did you know that from one of the sheets the sample showed 
quite a lot of dried urine? — ^No, I did not. 

It is very likely to be the last act of a person before death? — 
Yes. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbert— Is it in the case of strangulation?— 
Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — Whether the patient died from 
strangulation or from natural causes, it is not unlikely that urine 
would be passed as a terminal act? — ^Yes. 

Is there anything that you have heard in this case that anything 
taken from any of these exhibits points to rape or attempted rape? 
-No. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — What would you expect to find? — I 
thought that counsel was referring to the presence of semen on the 
sheets, and also I would expect to find more blood than was found. 

Cross-examination continued — In the analysis of that unne no 
blood has been found at all? — I did not know that. 

But the presence of the very small cells which are usually found 
on the private parts of a woman would lead one to believe that 
here was the passing of urine from parts which were not injured? 
-Yes. 

With regard to the spots of blood, I suggest that although small 
they are more than you would expect to find from a mere com- 
pression of the larynx?— I would not agree with that * 
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Two aic said to base been the size of a sixpence, and two were 
smaller?— I did not see them m) self 

I suggest that although small they were too large to be con- 
sistent with a compression of the larynx?— I do not but 

perhaps my meaning uould be better expressed if I said they arc 
not too small to be consistent with manual strangulation. 

I did not put It that way compression with the thumb and 
finger?— They arc not inconsistent with compression by thumb and 
finger It 1$ possible to produce stranguIaQon with icry small 
pressure if it is applied in the nght place 

If a Molcnt death had taken place would you expect to find 
some signs of it in the bed, for instance, deep creases in the sheets? 
—I think it 1$ likely 

Espcaally if these sheets were hcasily suidicd? — ^Yes 
With regard to these spots of blood, Dr Hocking finds thrt 
they did in fact come from the mouth, in that they show saliva and 
small flecks of lipsDck That would be consistent with a frothing 
at the mouth ^ — Yes 

Blood and salwa mixed? — Yes 

Now supposing one has a history of asthmatic attacks, and some 
sort of heart disease, would it be possible for a person suffering 
from these to jiass out, to die, under sexual excitement^ — I cannot 
exclude the possibility 

By Mr Justice Hil£erv — What sort of heart disease are you 
thinking of that a young person might pass out from in the act of 
sexual intercourse Congcmtal 

In what sort of state? — In a severe form 


Cross exammation coniinutJ—An attack of asthma will throw 
a considerable burden on the heart?— Yes 

If you had heard that this girl had had more than one attack 
of asthma, arid if in the course of one of these attacks she had 
actually foamed at the mouth, would that have made it a little more 
probable that she might have died in that way? — Well, the story 
would not convince me that she was suffering from asthma or heart 
disease 

Would you agree that change of the colour of the finger nails 
IS evidence of poor arculauon? — Yes 

And tmght be evidence of heart weakness?— Yes 
vvonid you also agree that throbbing pains down her left arm, 
extending to the fingers, which caused considerable pain, is nl*® 
a symptom of heart disease? — Yes 
iia 
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Dr. R. D. Tearc 

So that if you find that somebody was suffering from that 
intermittently it would put you on inquiry to see if there was 
something wrong with the patient’s heart? — Yes, 

If you have a person who is asthmatic, and also shows signs of 
heart disease, and that person passed out during sexual connection, 
I suggest that that is equally consistent with what was found as the 
theory of strangulation? — ^No, I would not agree. I feel that what 
has been found is more in keeping with death from strangulation 
than death from a heart attack. I was not aware that urine had 
been found on these sheets. In my experience death from asphyxia 
in particular, which includes death from strangulation, is frequently 
assodated with terminal urination. 

I suggest that death from asphyxia without strJmgulation will 
equally lead to the same result? — It may, but you ask me if equally, 
and I say the chances are not equal. 

Re-examined by Mr. Roberts — When you were asked to 
approach this case first, one of the first questions you asked was 
whether urine had been found? — I did,* 

. You have told the jury that in cases of stranOTlation the involun- 
discharge of urine at the moment of deatn is common. You 
did not have that information until you were cross-examined by my 
learned friend — I did not. 

Now that you know that the defence have ascertained the 
presence of urine on one of the sheets of this bed, does that 
strengthen your view as to whether death in this case was from 
strangulation? — It does, considerably. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Cassweix— You could not place 
much reliance on what you could see in the photographs? — No. 

Professor Webster has had considerable experience in these 
^strangulation cases? — Indeed he has. 

And you have had many as well? — ^Yes, many. 

In such cases is it usual to find marks so high up the arm; is it 
not far more usual to find them round the wrist? — ^Yes. 

Made when trying to release the hand from the grip? — ^Yes. 

Would you not consider these too high up to be significant?— 
It is a little more usual to find the marks on the wrists or the 
balls of the thumbs, but I do not see that these are so very much 
above the wrist. 

Further re-examined by Mr, Roberts— Does it follow from that, 
that in cases of strangulation it is common to find the victim 
scratches the assailant in the death agony? — Yes. 
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And that feature is present here, or may be?— Y ci 

In cases of stranmlation you might find deeper creases ut the 
sheets, why would that be?— It might be occasioned by the prcssiue 
of the assailant, not necessarily c«ing on top of the victim but 
pressing on the head 

But that would only be of value if the sheets and the bed had 
been examined when they hdd b«n left entirely untouched? — Yes 

Here we know that the bed was made shortly afterwards by the 
stewardess, and that would do away with any creases? — Yes 

By Mr Jlstice Hilbiky — And the sheets were then taken 
folded up, to Dr Montgomery, and they must have been 
oicr and o\cr again as well as being scrutinized by him so that be 
could cut his speamens out AH mat would effectually obliterate 
anv deep acases would it not? — ^Yes 

Mr Roberts — Before the justices the accused made a statement 
which I desire to put in now At the cad of the deposinons, m 
answer to the cautton, he said ‘*I am not guilty of this charge I 
did not kill Mi*s Gibson She died in the way I have desaibed. 
My mistake was in trving to conceal what happened Witncssw 
already called could, I am sure, base told much that would help 
in this case, and wntncsscs in South Africa know about the state of 
her health That is the case for the prosccunon 


Openmg Speech for the Defence 

Mr Cassweu,— May it please your lordship, members of the 
1^. It IS now my duty to open the case for Ac defence, and I 
shall do so in as few words as possible, because, as my fnend has 
sand, you arc here to dcadc the case upon the evidence given m 
this Court The only thing I want to do now is to indicate W 
you the sort of evidence I hope to call My learned friend said, 
Md he said nmte nghtly, that probably weeks ago you read about 
tms case m the newspapers, but you probably never then thought 
that you would have the onerous duty of situng on the jury and 
trying it It may be that you took some little interest in what you 
saw m the newspapers But I am sure that you will remember 
that vour duty now is to try this ease solely on the cv idcncc which 
sou hear in this Court, and not to be influenced in any way by 
vvbal you may have read in the papers cspeaally because some of 
the things which appeared m print arc not stnctly accurate, there- 
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Mr. CasswcU 

fore I am sure that it is upon the evidence you hear in this Court 
and on that evidence alone that you will arrive at your verdict. 

This case is unusual because, as has been said by my learned 
friend, there is here no body, and of course if anybody is to blame 
for that it is my client, but this we must remember, and I am sure 
that you will, that we are not here to decide whether he ought to 
have disposed of a dead body, nor is the charge that of having 
concealed a dead body : what he is charged with is having murdered 
that girl, and it is for the prosecution to prove to your satisfaction 
that he did murder her betore you can find a verdict of guilty. It 
is not a question of suspicion, it is not a question of probability; it 
must be a question of certainty in your minds beyond reasonable 
doubt; not a flimsy doubt, of course, but by bringing your minds 
to bear upon it as men and women of the world. That is why 
you arc here so that you may bring common sense to your delibera- 
tions. I am not asldng for your sympathy; I am not going to 
attempt to make an oratorical speech to you; one docs not near 
those things nowadays; in fact, it would be quite wrong, and of no 
use at all for me to endeavour to appeal to your sympathy, but I 
do ask you to remember throughout this trial your duty is carefully 
to examine the evidence and at the end to say whether you are 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that this was a case of killing. 

I suppose one of the most unpleasant duties is to have to put 
questions to a mother about a child whom she obviously believed 
to be beyond reproach. You may be perfectly sure— at least I ask 
you to be sure — that I should not have undertaken that painful 
duty had I not believed that is was an essential point in this case, 
and may I tell you why? Because the account which Camb is 
going to give you is the account of a man who had quite an 
intimate conversation with this girl on the second day of the 
cruise. Now, if you had it in mind that she was an ordinary girl, 
very quiet, very reserved, you probably would not believe that story 
for a moment, and therefore it is necessary, I think, that you should 
know something of what other people have to say about her, 
whether she was easy to approach, whether she was ready to go 
about with men and even to associate with them quite intimately, 
and whether or not she was a girl who spoke of private and 
intimate matters quite soon to comparative strangers. It is, is it 
not, a material point for you to know. 

When this man was arrested, and legal aid was granted to 
him, the solicitor who was assigned to him took' his statement — a 
fuller ^ statement than that which was given in evidence at the 
Police Court — and at once it appeared to him that further informa- 
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tjon should be sought As a result of diat he flew to South 
Afnea, and \ou mil base calleJ before )Ou tlircc ututcsscs who 
lusc come from South Africa, and who were closely associated 
svith this jounp lady for lescial months before she left that 
country You will also have the oppoaunity of hcarsn;; two other 
Witnesses who have come forward— they liave not b(^ searched 
ou^ tbc) have come forward — one of them reporting to the police, 
am of course the prosecution w ith their mvaruble fairness hand 
th^ over to the defence, saving in clTcct "This witness seems to be 
rather a witness for the defence chan for the prosecution,*’ and so, 
members of the jury, you will have the opportumty of heanng 
her manner of life, the sort of girl that she was You wiU al» 
have the opportunity of hearing about her genera] health, and of 
k attacks which other people have seen, and of 

which they «n give evidence I am not going to go into par 
bciuars of what these witnesses will tell you, and for a very good 
reason from the start that man has not b«n told the result of 
any of the inquines which Ivave been made in South A^ca or 
m this country, and if I were to describe to you now the evidence 
which IS gpmg to be oven, then it might be said, ‘ Oh yes, he 
heard tus counsel tell the jury wliat these people hnew and that 
has ncKssanly coloured his own evidence '* He has not bcM told 
what these witnesses can say He knew nothing at all about this 
nrl untu she joined the ship at Cape Town on the toth of October 
ist It you find, as I hope that you will find, that the evidence of 
these witncjsa who did know dungs which he did not know at all, 

1 ?°'''’ corroborates evidence whi^ he can ovc of 

»hicht be, and I submit 
wui be, very very powerful corroboration of his account. You 
« '^ould be highly 
^ '""ke up a story and give an acc^m 

hfr nr., r. previous hisiojy of dungs which happened to 

before but also in SouA Africa shortly 

not nne , ^s country, not one lasted attack, but several, 

not one instance of infatuation, but several 

witnesr'rw^^t^”^ me attack that 

natfd ..L, “^^'^nsuble Piutiilcy, and you will have appre- 
tohisevulL astonishing thing that happened with regard 
Sd bS readT,*'"^ ^ lolig sutement wSich 

have you bdilv^ fk signed by him, yet Plumley would 

my cllS^rtdfc 4ftcrwards-he says the nest day, but 
fact was on tk that the ctwivcrsaaon to which he rdas w 

was on the same day-after he had just given that statement, 
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Mr* Cassweli 

PluiiJey would have you believe that this man said to him some- 
thing which would amount to a confession, namely, that he had 
strangled or attempted to strangle this girl. That, in my sub- 
mission to you, is almost ridiculous, because you heard what the 
captain said about the noise which goes on in that ship, and a 
steward who knew anything about travelling in a liner would know 
what could not be heard, and so the supposed statement to 
Plumley is quite ludicrous. I ask you to remember that it is 
Plumley and Plumley alone who says that anything of that sort 
was said by my client, not one of the other witnesses says so 
although they had been questioning him off and on throughout 
that day. Plumley, having got that which if it was true amounted 
to a confession, never goes back to the man to get him to sign it as 
'correct. In my submission you will not pay the slightest attention 
to what Mr. Plumley said. He is a man who left the Force, he 
says, to better himself, yet, apparendy, ever since, he has been 
unemployed. 

WhatTs the case that I have to put before you? Here is this 
married man, thirty-one years old, with a wife and a girl child of 
-.three years. As you know, he was a first-class deck steward, and 
he has been continuously on service at sea from September, 1933, 
until October last when this unfortunate occurrence took place. 
His duty was to look after the passengers on the promenade deck; 
he had, among other things, to provide them with tea and drinks, 
and look after their comfort. His duties ran from about six in the 
'morning until midnight or after. He will tell you about the first 
contact which he had with Miss Gibson, that it was on the second 
day out on the xith of October; she was sitting in the lounge in the 
long gallery, and she asked for a drink, and whether she took a 
fancy to Camb one does not know, but apparently she kept him 
in conversation for some time. She could not make up her mind 
quite what drink she wanted, but she finally decided and he got the 
drink and took it to her, and for about five minutes they were 
talking, and she was telling him she was an actress and had acted 
in London. She seemed very ready to continue a conversation. 
He will tell you that after about five minutes he was called 
away to serve somebody else, but he went back to her and the 
conversation went on for about fifteen minutes. She told him she 
had been in London, that she had had^ an affair with* a man in 
Johannesburg and she was crazy about him, and she then said that 
there were complications, quite clearly suggesting that as a result 
of her relations with this man there would be some difficulty, 
and he said to her, “You don’t mean to say you are going to have 
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a bab) ? ’ and she replied, Well, it is too caxly to know ” He said, 
‘Wh) don’t )ou marry the man?" and she replied, “Well, that 
IS the difficulty, he is married already ' Then she asked him if 
he could provide her with afternoon lea in her cabin, and be tdd 
her that that was not his job, the deck steward was not allowed to 
take tea to a passenger’s cabin Some afternoon afterwards, 1 do 
not know whether it vs as the next aftanoon, a man called 
Matthews a bedroom stew aid, came to Camb and as a result Camb 
went with him with a tea uaj to Cabin 126 and there he saw Miss 
Gibson again When he got there he told her it was contrary to 
orders, he was not allowed to provide tea there, that was the cabin 
steward’s job, and she said that she would want tea every afternoon, 
and he told her she roust nng for the bedroom steward, and if she 
wanted supper she must ring for the mght watdiman 

From that umc onwards he met her occasionally> and thejr 
passed the time of day, and what he used to do for her was to put 
out her supper tray on a sort of polished box outside the pantry and 
the trav would he collected and taken to her by the night watchman 
Now on Thursday, the 16th of October, Camb saw that the supper 
tray that he had prepared had not been collected He remembered 
that Miss Gibson had previously asked for a double rum to be 
taken to her cabin, so he got one before die bar dosed and he put 
It on that cabinet Later Camb noticed that the glass with the nun 
in It had gone but the supper remained there on the tray, it had 
never been collcacd, and he will tell you that the next time be 
saw Miss Gibson that is, at 10 30 that night, he remarked about 
that He will tell you that it is cjuiic correct that he Mid to her, ‘ I 
have a bone to pick with vou " She said, “Why?" and he told 
her she had taken the rum, but not the tea tray, which he had 
prepared for her He wall tell you that she said that she wanted 
Mother rum that night, and gave him the money for it, and that 
Camb said he had a good mmd to bnng the dnnk down himself to 
her cabin Whether she heard his remark or not he cannot say, she 
was with her fnends, but he took down the dnnk when she was 
m the act of looking for a swimming suit. She did not seem averse 
to the meeting It would have been far better if she had been, for 
^ occasion she had given 

no spoMc order for supper and he made an excuse to go to her 
cabin shortly after eleven that mght, and asked about her supper, 
would be coming down later when he had 
duties, and the reply was, * Please yourself, it 1$ up to 
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Well now, ju5t before u.30, he will tdl you, he put out tlie 
drink .is usual on that box; he was ratlicr late in getting finished 
that evening. About one a.m. he noticed that the rum had gone 
and just opposite where it had been there was an alarm clock 
which he took to be MUs Gibson’s alarm clock, and he wondered 
why she had left it there, whether it was a signal or why it was 
there he could not tell. Then he went out on the promenade 
deck and there he found her. You know she was there about one 
o’clock, and he gave her die clock vvhich she admitted was hers. 
Then he locked up the pantry and proceeded to slip down to her 
cabin. She had not then returned. He knocked and then opened 
the door, but she was not in the cabin, so he went away to a place 
that Uicy call the well deck. Tlien about two a.m. he went back 
to the cabin. He tapped gendy on the door and it was opened to 
him, apparendy it was not locked or bolted, and there, inside, was 
Miss Gibson, dressed in a dressing gown and slippers, and she 
said, *'Oh, it is you.’’ He cook m die drink for her, and he will 
tell YOU she went to the bed, and she lay on the bed, sipped at this 
drinK, and invited him to sic on die bed beside her, and they talked 
of various things. After a while she made it plain to him that she 
was not drcssca undcrncadi diis dressing gown, and what happened 
was — wrong as it was no doubt, but it was what one might expect 
in dicsc circumstances— he made love to her and finally got on to the 
bed with her and sexual intercourse took place. 

Now while diat was happening he had his right arm pardy 
under her waist, she had her left hand resting on that arm and 
she was stroking his hair with her other hand and then suddenly 
she stiffened, her body seemed to stiffen; her left hand clasped 
convulsively at his nglic arm, and, he said, gripped it so strongly 
that it quite hurt him; at die same time the hand which was behind 
his , head stiffened and pulled his head down towards her. That 
was merely momentary, this sudden stiffening, and then as suddenly 
she relaxed, and on her lips came a sort of dark froth. He 
immediately stopped; as far as he could see she was dead. He 
listened; he felt her heart; he listened for heart throbs, and he 
could hear nothing. Then he thought tliis was a mere stoppage of 
breath, and so, for about twenty to twenty-five minutes he tried 
with the best of his knowledge to apply artificial^ respiration. He 
looked round the cabin to try to find some smelling salts, or any- 
thing likely to bring her to. But he failed to find anything, and he 
failed to excite a single spark of life in that motionless body. 
Then, suddenly, with no sort of notice, comes a tap on the door, and 
the door opens, and immediately he pushes it to in the face of who- 
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ever IS there, and sa)S, “All right,” and then bolts die door He 
was frightened before, now he was absolutely panic stneken. 

Members of the jur), )ou may be quite sure what be ought to 
have done. He ought to have gone to the doctor straight away, 
he ought to have communicated with somebody, he ought to have 
seen to It that other assistance was brought to that girt, but, 
members of the )urv, in moments like that sometimes human 
nature asserts it»lf and the first thing one thinks of m pamc is self 
He knew that if he should be found in that cabin it was the end of 
his cmplojmcnt, the job by which he was keeping himself and his 
wife and child would be at an end, to be found m a woman 
passenger s cabm would inevitably mean that he would be instantly 
dismiss^, his discharge book would be endorsed and he would 
never get any similar job m any reputable line again I do not 
suggest to )ou, mcmb«s of the jurj, that he ihou^l it all out 
as carcfuUv as that, but 1 do suggest that it w as at ilie back of his 
mind, and he will tell you that whereas he had been frightened 
before, he was literally m a panic and did not know what to do 
A man had come to the door of the cabin and he did not know if 
that man had rccogmzed him or not. He knew that if he had been 
recognized there was likely to be an immediate report to the night 
watchman and the mght watchman would report to die bridge, and 
so he expected every moment that somebody would be coinmg to 
the cabm and find him there with this lifeless form You may 
say that it would have been better for him to have got away at 
once No doubt it would have been better for him to have got 
away at once, but at the moment his one idea was to get nd of 
the body He vviU tell you that he hiu no doubt whatcycr that she 
was dead He had been trying to revise her for at least twcntV'fivc 
minutes He managed to hft her body to the port hole and slip 
her through, and then off he w cnL 

IS said that he told lies It is true he did tell hcs. 
My learned friend has pointed out that fiv c times he told lies But 
telling lies docs not make it certain that he is a murderer It 
may be that he was not truihful, hut how many men in such a 
position would not tell lies^ It may be that if any one of you found 
yourself in such a predicament you would be tempted to he Of 
»w$e me proper thing would have been at once to explain cvery- 

had happened, but who among us is always strong 
ciwugh m such a situation to say, “I must tell the truth no matter 
wJMt flappcim Unfortunately he did not take that line, so you 
^1 sec that having told one he he went on to tell he after he until 
tie was in t. e police headquarters And then it is said against him, 
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and said by my learned friend with considerable force, “Ah, it was 
when S^geant Gibbons said to him, ‘You know, it may be you 
have a perfectly straightforward explanation, but the longer you 
withhold it the more difficult it will be for you to get it accepted’; 
and tlien it suddenly occurs to him, ‘I can say that it was accidental,’ 
and so he says, ‘Do you mean it might have been an accidental 
death caused by heart failure?’ ’’ There is another way to explain 
it : Here was this man, knowing this woman had died in this way, 
and at last he sees a glimmer of hope. At last, listening to the 
suggestion of Sergeant Gibbons — “You may have an explanation’’ 
— ^ne gives that explanadon, an explanation which you may think 
was prompted by the officer until you have heard the other evidence 
which I am in a position to call. 

Members of the jury, of course the defence does not stop there. 
With regard to the evidence of Plumley. Camb says Plumley was 
left alone with him, and he says that it was Plumley who made 
suggestions to him such as, “What you did to this woman w4s you 
went to her cabin and she objected and I suppose you put your 
hands round her neck, and then you threw her through the port- 
hole.” It does not rest there. The defence have had the advantage 
of the assistance of Dr. Hocking, a man of great experience, and 
he has examined these sheets and pillows and he has found a great 
deal more than did the doctor who first examined them, and he 
will tell you what he has found. He will tell you that although 
in some ways what has been found is consistent with strangulation, 
yet, at the same time, is it equally consistent with somebody having 
died as the result of asthma and some kind of heart failure, that 
is not at all unknown. He will also tell you that, having died in 
that way, what you would expect to find is exactly what was found 
on this sheet. You will also have the opportunity of hearing what 
Professor Webster has to say. Professor Webster one usually finds 
called on behalf of the Ctown because he is one of the best-known 
pathologists in the country to-day. Professor Webster will tell you 
that in his view it is very probable that this woman died in the 
way this man says she died, and that there is no medical impossi- 
bility in it at all. I do not suppose that I need make any secret of 
it. Professor Webster was first consulted by the prosecution, and 
having obtained Professor Webster’s opinion they passed him over 
to the defence, therefore you will have an opportunity of hearing 
him for the defence, and if his evidence amounts to what I have 
told you, I shall submit that you cannot possibly convict in this 
case./ If you believe him and think his opinion is well founded, 
that will be the end of this case. I hope I have not taken up too 
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much time, I shall ha\e to spcaL to you again when 1 have called 
my midencc I do asL you to remember that there are two sides 
to c\cry case You base heard, and I suppose it is soil in your 
cars, the opemng speech of Mr Roberts, made with such force, 
and you may be quite sure he has not omitted a angle fact or 
argument wluch would throw suspiaon upon this man, while doing 
his duty with that fairness for which he is famed, but I am sure 
you will giie as much attention to the evidence of Ac defence as to 
Aat of Ac prosecution Now, wiA Ae assistance of my learned 
friend, I will call Aat evidence before you 


Evidence foi Ae Defence. 

James Camb, sworn, examined by Mr Moldmit — I am Airty-onc 
years of age, married and live at Clover Street, Thornlicbank, 
Glasgow I have a little girl o-f three. I have been at sea since 
* 933 ' ^livays on Ac catering side except for a short penod during 
Ac war when 1 served on Ac armeo mcrAant ermser Arawan, 
returning to Ae merchant service in tg^i I have Iwn wiA Ac 
Union Castle Line off and on since 1935, and hav c served with them 
contmuomiy since carlv m 1945 

\ou were on Ac trip by Ac Durban Castle leaving Cape Town 
on loA Oaober last?— Yes 

wnmg on Aat Aip as a first-dass steward? — I w-as 
Did Miss Gibson, one of Ac Rrst~dass passengers, come to your 
noti« at an early stage of Ac tnp?— Yes 
A sailed from Cape Town?— Yes, 

wn a f I t^ot sure whiA 

vvtcfc did you come into uli wiA her?— She was sitting m a 

j idready heard that your pantry was just off Ac long 
^ hfy normal work, covers all Ae promenade 

V ‘^‘^sionally Ac long gallery 

ytrsrCn from'yompnSytlY« 

*=«PwL^d„r/fS’d.c te 

'Whnl ” ^ httlc recess off Ac long gallery 

. >»" ■“ 

conversation wiA her?— Yes 

called for a summoned you as steward?— Yes,\$he 
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What conversation took place after that? — ^Well, actually, the 
conversation was confined to drinks at that moment: the quality, 
and the type of drink we carried on the ship. 

Did you serve her with a drink? — ^Yes. 

Did you have any further talk with her then? — I did, for ten 
or fifteen minutes, or perhaps a few minutes longer. 

There were not many passengers in the first-class on that trip? 
—No, as near as I can remember I think there were fifty-five, 
which is practically an empty ship to us. 

Did you learn anything about Miss Gibson from this conversa- 
tion? — ^Yes, I learned that she was in the profession of acting; she 
had been in London, and she was returning from Johannesburg, 

Did she tell you what she had been doing in London? — ^No. 

Did she tell you where she had been acting? — Yes, Johannes- 
burg. 

What friends did she speak of, if any? — First of ail she men- 
tioned Eric Boon, the boxer; she said he had been in some show 
with her in Johannesburg. 

Did she mention any other friends of hers? — She spoke of a 
gentleman by the name of Charles; she did not mention his 
surname. 

What did she say about him? — She said she was crazy about 
him; she had been going around with him in Johannesburg. 

What else did she talk to you about? — She said that she was 
very fond of this man, but possible complications may have set in. 

Did she say anything to that, or did you say anything?— -I said, 
in a joking fashion, “You don’t mean to tell me you are going to 
have a baby?” She said, “Well, it is rather too soon to know.” 

I said, “Well, if that is the position why don’t you marry the man?” 
She said, “It is not quite so easy as that as he is a married man,” 
or “already married.” 

. Were there other things discussed between you that you can 
remember now? — ^No. A few moments later she mentioned about 
afternoon tea, before I was called away; that was at this conversa- 
tion in the morning, before lunch. She asked if it was possible to 
have it m her cabin. She gave me the impression that she was in 
the habit of having a rest after lunch, and I said the thing could be 
attended to; such a thing is not unusual. 

Did she give you an order for afternoon tea? — ^She asked me if 
I could attend to it. I explained to her that for tea she should ring 
for the bedroom steward on duty, who would come up and collect 
the. tray from me. 

Did she get tea in her cabin that afternoon?— She did, 
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Sr*TS«f»iT«t S ulSrlwity of tot?nd n .» 
L ^^“e'^wr»mpro»ri about .., and h= tool, dto ua, and 

' "Sd Tot « M.. Cbson to bar tab.n «b=n you uant te?- 

Did >ou have a conversation with her?— Ves 

Whowasthebedroom steward?— Matthews 

Did )OU make any further arrangements 
about afternoon tea?-I pointed out Jie XW m 

able to take it down to her, partly because I an^ not aUo^^ 
take tea or other refreshments to any cabin, but mostly bcca 
I was tcrnbly busy serving tea on deck at four oclocK 
Did she want anv other service in her ® 

of the day^-Shc asked if it would be impossible to have a tray 

'^mat sort of time would that be?— Late m 
eleven o clock, or it may be a bttlc later I explam^ 
she could ring the bell, the night watch^n woidd 
she could send him up to me, and everything would be ready 

At what time did the night watchman take over the duty of 
answering ^Us from the cabins? — At ten p m t.„A,na- 

Did she give you an order for a supper tray?— Yes, a standing 
order for a tea tray about eleven o’clock i 

From that time you had a standing order to prepare a tea tray 
for her tea and a tray late in the evening?— Yes i rKc tea 

Which meant merely laying out the trays making 
when they came up for it? — No. the person who came up t 
tea infused it 1 would simply prepare the tray W 

The steward would actually make the tea when she rang 
It? — Yes , — 

That all happened on the first or second day out, but yo 

not sure which ' — That is correct, , » 

Durmg the next few days did you see Miss Gibson aboutr 
Occasionally, yes 

In the long gallery?— Yes, but not m the cross alley 
Did you have conversauon with her on any occasion au g 
the next few days? — On several occasions , 

Can you remember any particular occasion when you . 
Miss Gioson? — Not now, particularly, with the exception or 
night of the dance, that is the 17th October 
>24 
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Did you prepare a spare tray on the evening of i6th October? — 
Yes. 

Did she have anything else served to her in her cabin in the 
evening in addition to the tea? — ^Not until that night, to tlie best of 
my knowledge. 

What did she have on that night? — ^She asked for a large rum. 

Was she in the long gallery then?— No, she was sitting outside 
in the verandah. 

You answered her bell? — Yes. 

And got the rum? — I saw it put up. 

Where was that? — On the botde box, just outside the bottle bar. 

Did you leave the rum there for her? — I did. 

What happened to you after leaving it out there? — I went on 
working until the usual time, between 12.30 and one in the 
morning. 

Was the rum there when you went off duty? — I do not think so. 

You think she had taken it off the botde box? — ^Yes. 

What happened to her tea that night? — 1 did not notice until 
the next morning when I saw the tea had not been used. 

Was the glass of rum on the botde box? — ^No, that had dis- 
appeared. 

. On 17th October did you speak to Miss Gibson? — ^Yes, in the 
long gallery about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

Was apyone with Miss Gibson at the time? — No, she was 
passing through. 

What did you say to her? — As near as I can remember I said, 
“I have a bone to pick with you.” 

Did she ask you what it was about? — ^Yes; she was quite 
friendly about it. 

What did you say, and what did she reply.? — I said, “You did 
not use your spare tray last night nor your tea tray tc^day.” She 
said that the evening before, having rum, she did not desire tea, and 
it was very hot anyhow. She also explained the reason she had not 
taken her tea that day was that she had been asleep. 

Did you know Mr. Hopwood by name at that time? — ^Yes. 

Did you ever mention his name in conversation with Miss 
Gibson? — Only, jokiiigly, but I cannot remember when. 

On one of the occasions when you exchanged words with her?— 
Yes. I cannot remember what I said. J think it was something to 
the effect that he was taking a fatherly interest in her. 

By 17th October on what sort of terms were you with Miss 
Gibson? — I should say on extremely friendly terms. 
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To return to this meeting m the long gallery, when jou said 
)ou had a bone to pick with her, did she give you an order for 
further service?— Yes, she aslcd for a rum to be left out that 
evening 

You said you would look after that, no doubt?— Yes, she paid 
me for it 

Did you say anything to her? — I don’t think i said anything 
further at that moment 

How was she going to get the rum? — I was to leave it tn the 
usual place I gathered from that that she meant on the bottle box 
Did you think at any umc during the day of going to Miss 
Gibson’s cabin? — I did not think of it, no 

When did the idea first occur to you? — Soon after she left me 
in the long gallery, in the cv cmng 

Did you see hliss Gibson m the course of that afternoon, after 
the conversanon with her? — I did, about five minutes later I 
vvent down to her cabm to inquire as to whether she would require 
a supper tray tlut mght, which had been overlooked, or whether 
she would require some lemonade to take with the rum 

Did you know at that time that she was m the cahm? I 
assumed so, she had gone down with that intention 

How did you know where she had gone? — There had been some 
suggestion of her taking a swim by some of the gentlemen 
passengers, and she was going down to get her swim suit. I 
should say this was slightly after eleven 

Did you see her m her cabin? — I did I asked her, did she 
require her supper trav or lemonade, and she said, neither I said, 
had she found her swimming costume, and she said, no, it must 
have been in one of the other trunks I said to her in a half 
joking fashion, “1 have a good mind to bring a dnnk down and 
join you ” 

Would It have been possible for you to have joined her there and 
then? — No 

Did she know that?— I think so 

By Mr Justice Hiuerv— W hat would have prevented you from 
joining her there and then?—! was still on duty, sir, and above 
all else, the bar w as soil open 

Then what made you make that observation? — It is hard to 
say, simply because we were so friendly by that umc 

What was it you mtended to convey? — I think I mtended to 
convey what really happened later 
ia6 
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- Was any rime discussed as to when you might join her? ^No, 

I simply suggested later. j u .. 

What was her answer?-! am not sure of the exact words, but 

I think she said, “Please yourself; it’s up to you.” 

Examination continued — Did she say anything to wu winch 
showed that the idea was objectionable or distastefol to her?— Mo. 

Did you then go back to your bar and pantry?— Yes. 

Did you put out for her the drink that she had ordered earlier. 
^Yes 

Up to what time were you working in your pantry that night? 

— ^Unril a few minutes before one a.m. j. u • s 

About one o’clock was it your duty to stack up the chairs. 

As soon as we could do so when not required by the 

About what rime that night did you begin to do that.— I should 

say a quarter-to-one. . , ^ v 

Was the rum you had set in the botde box still merer 
Was there anything else there? — An alarm clock. 

Had you seen that before? — ^Not to my knowledge. 

Is Exhibit 28 the alarm clock you saw or not?— I believe it 
At that rime, rightly or wrongly, did you tknk 
to any particular person? — I thought it might have e g 

WhaiXi you see Miss Gibson again?— Within a matter of a 

few^emnds^a^ she?-She was just outside the door, J“t 10 f^t 
from the- box. She was just standing there with the glass of rum. 

I believe she was smoking. , ^ Nn 

At that rime were there any other passengm on the 
At what rime did the dance end tlut night. 

md you speak to Mss Gibgn.-Yes^ up the clock, and I said, 
<.T ^hat about.— I had y Py ,, j j^id, “You won’t want 
Is this your clock? She smd. Ye ^ ^ „ ^ 

to leave it there or you might lose it, g ^ 

gave It to her. . . f l on deck, and went and finished 

Did you stay on deck?-! left her on , 

of! my few odds and ends in the long ga y 

about one o’clock. , dook or left it?-No. 

You do ttot know whether sh^ y.^ 

After you had udied P'^ J26; it would be a few minutes 

pantry, and went down to caoin 1.1 , 

after one o’clock. , cabin?— Yes. ! knocked on the 

Was there any light m tne^ ca 
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door, and opened it, but there was no one there. 1 then went to 
the crew well deck, fonvard, where I stajed for a full Iwur 
Where did >ou go then >—1 went back to Cabin 126 
Did )ou go into the cabin?— [ did 

How was Miss Gibson dressed? — In a )clIow dressing gown 
mat lights were on in that cabin ?-A smaU bed light was 
on at that time 

Was that a aiindrical light against the wall?— Yes 
Was there an> other light in the cabin w hich might be on?— 
incrc was one on the ceiling, but it was not on 

How wac )ou dressed?— I was wearing blue trousers, and an 
open neck slccsclcss singlet. 

loo^?°'^ up?-By a belt suspended through 

After sou got inside the cabin what happened next?-Mist 
Gibson reclined on the bed. and I sat on the iTc of the bed 
ou could see she had a quilted dressing gown on, what other 
prment did she base on?— At that time I had no idea, but later 
1 saw she was wearing nothing at all 

How lo^ did )ou remain in that relative position? — I should 
say ten to hrtcen minutes 

th that umc was there any comcrsation?— We talked about 

the dullness of the dance 

happened to the rum dnnk that Miss Gibson had had 
Steadily sipping it un^ it was 
fimsM and then she put u on the driLng U&c. 

the bed beSh? minutes?-! climbed on to 

n ^ ^ objecuon?— No 

Yes thi .1 « °° jou came into the cabin?-* 

nS .L k" she just kicked them off 

sIiDDfrs slippers on at any stage?— It may have been 

^ die cabin, but whilst I was 

M K ‘“d no sbppcrs on 

w at stage did )ou see whether she had clothing on undcr- 
dressing gown?— Almost as soon as I laid down beside 

dremag none?— When she un zipped her 

“P dic front, full length 

prcliminarv fo^nf ^^.dut?— There was a certam amount of 
Whe^ntpi-rn,^ satual intercourse look place. 

—I was Ivin IT relative positions? 

1 was lying on top of iLs Gibson. I was face down 
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Where was her head, on the bunk or bed? — ^Actually it was in 
the crook of my arm, the left arm* 

Which end of the bed was that? — ^The pillow end. 

So you had your left arm under her head? — Yes. 

Where was your right arm? — Resting on her hip. 

Where were her hands? — She had one hand, her right hand, 
around my neck, and her left hand was holding my right arm. 

Was she still wearing the dressing gown? — ^Yes; by that time 
it was fully opened. I unloosened my belt and unfastened my 
trousers. 

Did the intercourse between you follow a normal course? — ^Yes. 

What happened in the end? — ^Well, just as intercourse would 
normally have come to an end she suddenly heaved under me as 
though she was gasping for breath, as though she was taking a 
deep breath. 

‘ What happened to her body? — It stiffened for a fraction of a 
second and then relaxed completely limp. 

Did you notice anything about her ^ hands? — Her right arm 
was still round my neck when she heaved against me. That arm 
automatically tightened, and the left arm, holding my right fore- 
arm, gripped tightly. All this happened in a matter of seconds. 

Did you feel anything in your right forearm at the time her 
grip tightened? — ^No. 

, What did you do when her body showed these symptoms? — I 
immediately got off the bed. She was completely relaxed as though 
she was in a dead faint. One eye was just slightly open. Her 
mouth was a litde open, too. There was a faint line of bubbles 
which I assumed to be froth, just on the edges of the lips. It was 
a muddy colour, and appeared to be slightly blood-flecked. 

What did you feel about all this? — I was rather stunned for the 
moment. 

Did you do anything to the body of Miss Gibson? — ^First of all 
I listened and felt for her heart beats. I could not find any, and 
I attempted by massaging the stomach towards the heart to bring 
back circulation. 

Had you any experience of artificial respiration? — No; I had seen 
it demonstrated, and I applied it as best I could. 

Did you get any sign of reaction to your treatment, any sign 
of life? — ^No. 

Did it occur to you to try to revive her in any other way?~I 
automatically thought of smelling salts, but I could not see any. 

I looked on the dressing table, 
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r^bo'^how lon^ w„= ,ou u> r.ne h»?-I .Wd 
say twenty to twenty five minutes 

By Mr JtsricE HimRv-Wberc was she when I®" « 

you Ly. trying to revive her?-Lying face upwards on her bunk 

Where were you?— Standing beside her 

Exaw.nauon «m/m»ed-We have h=ard *at wac 

rung from Cabin 126 Did you know anything about that at the 

“"whaVwas the first dung you knew of the 

having heard a bcU rung?— T^erc was a very hght tap on the 

door and the door immediately opened 

Where were you, and what were you doing 
that happened?-! was standing by the side of the bed attempting 
ardficiaf respiration j. 

There was nothing stopping the night vvatchman, or anytxxiy 
else, from waikmg mto the room?— I stopped him 
Is there a bolt on the inside of the cabin door?— Yes 
After he opened the door, did you push it m his as he ^s 
desenbed?— Not quite as literally as that, but I did shut the door 
to prev ent him commg m 

Did you say to him, *It’s all right"? — Yes 
Is there a provision for a curtain in Cabin 126?— Y^ one 
one over the porthole, and one bigger one over the door 

Was there a curtain m Cabm 126 that night?— Yes, over tnc 


What IS the cftcct ot that curtain on me view 01 
iDg into the room from the door? — ^The norm^ 
curtain when it is not m use is on the left hand side or tM » 
coming into the cabin, and the door opening to the right, 
curtain automatically blocks the view for the first sue or sev 
mehes It was m its normal posmon, pmehed back. 

Did you think that the man at the door had recognized you 
not? — ^I doubted it at the time 

Did you have any doubt as to whether he had seen a 
that room ? — 1 knew he had seen a man, but I was convinced 
he did not know who that man was 

Did you think a report would be made by him? — Yes, immc- 
diatdy 

And as that fechng came over your mind what was your sensa 
non?— One of complete pamc, I am afraid 
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What were you afraid of? — Being found in that cabin, I knew 
that in the circumstances of being found in a lady passenger's cabia 
I should lose my job, and forfeit any chance of employment in any 
shipping company for that matter. 

Did you look again at Miss Gibson on the bed? — I did, I tried 
once again to bring some drculation into her body, but I was not 
success^. 

Did you notice anything about the temperature of her body? — 
To my mind, at that time — I may be wrong, but I thought the 
touch of her body was slightly cooler. 

After the night watchman had been, for how much longer did 
you attempt to revive her? — About fifteen minutes. 

Without success? — ^No success. 

At the end of that period of fifteen minutes did you have any 
conclusion in your mind as to whether she was dead or alive? — I 
concluded she was dead. 

Was there any doubt in your mind on that subject? — Not by 
that time. 

Is there any doubt in your mind now? — No. 

What did you decide to do? — confess now it sounds very 
foolish, but I hoped to give the impression that she had fallen 
overboard, and deny all knowledge of having been to that cabin, 
in the hope that the captain’s further inquiries would not be too 
severe. 

What were you going to do then? — Dispose of her body by 
pushing it through the port-hole. 

What did you actually do? — I lifted her up and pushed her 
through. 

What garments were on the body when you did that? — Just 
the dressing gown. 

Did you Kxid it an easy thing to do? — No; the body was slack 
and rather awkward. 

After that did you stay in Cabin 126? — ^No, I returned to my 
own quarters. 

When you left Cabin 126 did you alter anything in the cabin? — 
I did not msturb anything. 

Did you go back to your own bunk and spend the night there? 
—Yes. 

At any time did you put your hands round Miss Gibson’s 
neck?— No; all the time wc were lying down my left arm was 
round her neck and the palm of my hand would be on her shoulder: 
it was there all the time. 

You say your left arm was under her neck; was that an act 
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o{ Mokncc?— No I said my left arm was underneath her nedt, 
but actually her head was resting in the crook of my arm 
Did )ou do an) thin;5 violent to her at any staj^e?— No 
Was there any reason why vou should? — ^No 
Were )Ou up at your usual hour of 6 a m the next morning?-- 
I was 

'Vou heard the loudspeaker announcement — heard of her reputed 
disappearance? — 1 did 

What was your first interview with the authorities? — At a few 
minutes after eleven o clock on the next mormng, Sunday, I taw 
the captain He asked me if I had been in or around Cabin 126 
at about three o clock that morrung 

Did he tell you why he was asking you that? — No, not at that 
time 

Did he tell you why he was questioning you in particular? — 
He mentioned the reason when the inquiries were bang made at 
a later stage, when I interviewed him the same evening I denied 
all knowledge of having been in that vicmity 

Was the captain the first you saw? — No, I saw the doctor 
first 


Third Day — Saturday, aoth March, 1948 

James Camb, examinatton continued — E)ocs your recollection of 
the bed in Cabin 126, when you left it in the early hours of iSth 
Oaober, confirm the correctness of the photographs Nos 5 and 6? — 
In photoOTaph No 6 there appears to be a folded blanket at the foot 
of the bed That w as not tlicrc the night b^orc 

Was the top sheet pushed back m that way? — I believe it was 
folded back half way I think the ptllows are la the position I 
left them in 

Did you see the captain again on i8th Octoba? — No 
Did you sec the witness Murray on Sunday, 19th October? — 
Yes, a few moments before six a m 

What was he doing? — He was wnting an olficial report from 
the head night watchman to the captain of the ship about the 
disappearance of Miss Gibson 

Did you have any discussion with hfurray?— Yes, in a general 
way 

Did you know that the report included a reference to a man 
havmg been seen about three o clock m Cabin 126^ — Yes, I saw it. 
Did the report say that )ou were the man? — No 
Did you thmk that you had been idenufied as the man seen in 
that cabin on the morning of the 18th? — ^No 
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It was the same Sunday morning that you were examined by 
the ship’s doctor? — ^Yes. 

Is his description of what he found in the way of scratches 
and abrasions correct? — I noticed in his evidence he said he found 
scratches on my left shoulder. That is not correct; those scratches 
were on the front. 

Is the explanation he told us you had given him what you 
did in fact give him? — Yes. 

Leaving aside the right forearm at the moment, what do you 
say about the explanation you gave him of these scratches and 
abrasions? — Ltold him I had scratched myself in bed. 

Was that true? — ^That was true* 

To what particular scratches did you refer? — ^All of the scratches, 
with the exception of the marks on the back of my neck. 

How did you account for these? — I told the doctor I had broken 
the skin with the use of a harsh towel. To the best of my know- 
ledge, I did not scratch them at all. 

And as regards the left shoulder? — I scratched that myself. 

And the left wrist? — I also did that. 

What led to these scratch marks? — Irritation in the hot climate 
and continual perspiration. 

Is that unusual ? — ^Not particularly, no. 

During the day time, when you are serving passengers in the 
first-class accommodation, how are you dressed? — In hot weather 
in a white deck suit. 

Long sleeves? — ^Yes, a long sleeved jacket buttoned up to the 
neck, with no collar and tie. 

And all the time you arc on duty, that is your appropriate 
dress? — ^Yes, until the evening. 

What about the marks on your right wrist? — ^I scratched 
myself. 

While you were in company with Miss Gibson that night, had 
you received any injury of any sort? — ^No. 

Did no blood come from your body while you were in that 
cabin? — To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Are Exhibits 9 and 10 your letters? — Yes; No, 10 was written 
before I saw the doctor, and No. 9 after. 

How did Exhibit 9 come to be written? — I had been approached 
by the chief steward, who suggested that I should put in writing 
the statement I had made to the captain the day before. 

With regard to Exhibit 10? — ^The doctor himself suggested, for 
my own benefit, that I should write a reasonable explanation, or 
the explanation I had given him, for the captain’s benefit. 
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the doctor an explanation ai to Ac 
on jouf'nght forearm, abo%e the wnsts, had been caused?-! said 

I had saatched myself m bed 

Is that the true explanation of how they were , , 

Did you have any conversanon with Steer after i8th October 
—I did, about two days after , , , . 

Did you know that he was the man who had come to Cabm 126 

thatmEht?-BythcDldid Murray had told me 

By that tunc did you know you had been identified as the man 
in the cabin?— No 

Steer has gisen us an account of the conversadoo What u 
your version of it?-I won’t swear to the actual words, but, as n^ 
L 1 can remember, I opened tbc conversation Steer toe ^ 
t.as m the wash house I said, ‘Look, is it true ^at you ta 
on the bndec that I was the person m that room? He said, rso 
I said, WdJ, if such is the case, you have put me m an awkw^d 
spot, ’ I said, “Thank heavens, I have not been with her this 

you tomV one way or the other that you had been identified 
as the man who had been in Cabm 126 that mp;ht?— No 

What did you think about it?— I sdll thought it highly impro- 
bable that I had been recogmzcd d j 

Tbcn the dip was completed and you got oH ° 

25th October, and the police ofiicers came on board Did they sc 
you?— They did , 

Is the account giv en by Sergeant Quinlan substantially correct 
It IS, as near as possible, the whole truth as can be 

Tbcn you were t^cn ashore to the police hcadquartw a 
Southampton, and left there while the pohcc officers returned 
the ship to rnakc inqume. Did you sec the pohcc officCTS ag^ 
that day? — Yes, Sergearts Quinlan and Gibbons, and Consta 
Plumky 

Did Detective Constable Plumley address any quesnons to you 
during the course of tbc ntcrvicw?— Oneor two 

What other pohcc officers were present at that umc? — Dctccdvc- 
Sergeant Qmnm was iLcrc most of the time 

Can you recollect any particular quesdon which Plumley 
addressed to you? — I can remember one perfectly, ‘ How do you 
cxplam the scratches on y our w rist? ’’ . 

Before Detective Sergeant Gibbons came to sec ^u 
630, had you been m toe company of Plumley and QuinUar 
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Had ypu seen Detective-Sergeant Gibbons earlier that day? — I 
believe he was the officer who came and asked me whether I had 
any objection to being finger-printed. 

Do you recollect any remarks or questions addressed to you by 
Plumley or Quinlan which have not been given in evidence? — I 
can remember several remarks. One by Plumley was to the effect 
that no matter what I had already outlined, they were prepared 
*to prove that at three o’clock on me morning of the i8m I was 
in mat cabin, and prove it conclusively. 

Was that said in the presence of Quinlan? — Yes. 

Was it before or after you made the statement, Exhibit 24? — 
Before. 

Do you remember any remarks by Plumley, in particular? — 
Yes. He said, “I don’t know whether you know it, but you arc 
aware — or, you know, don’t you — that she was strangled and she 
was pushed through the port-hole?” 

Was that before or after you made the statement in Exhibit 24? 
— Before. 

Was Quinlan there then? — ^Yes. 

You have given us Plumley’s remark; what was your reply? — 
I believe I said, ‘‘You are the one that is telling me.” 

Do you recollect anything further that was said by either of the 
police officers on that occasion? — ^Yes. Plumley said, ,‘‘I don’t 
suppose you know that we found blood stains on the sheet.” I 
said, ‘‘No, I didn’t.” Then he said, “Such was the case, we did.” 

Did Sergeant Gibbons come into the cell or room where you 
were at 6.30 that day? — ^Yes. 

Were the other police officers there at the time? — ^Yes, Quinlan 
and Plumley. 

How long before Sergeant Gibbons’ appearance had these 
remarks you have told us about been made.? — At least half an hour. 

Is the account that Sergeant Gibbons has given of what he said 
to you in the presence of the other police officers substantially 
correct? — With one exception. 

How did he say what he had to say? — Instead of saying, “If it 
could be proved that you were in the room,” he said, “If it could 
be proved that a person was in the room.” 

After making certain observations about the case he says that 
you said, “Does that mean that I murdered her and I shall be 
charged with murder?”; did you use those words? — I think I did. 

How long had you been in police custody at that time? — For 
twelve hours. 
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And then Jt is said )0U referred to the possibility of death from 
some other cause Can you remember the words used m that 
connexion? — I belies c they were, "Do jou mean that she could 
have died from some other cause? ’ That is all 

Was there a reference by Sergeant Gibbons to the scratch raaris 
on your wrist or wnsts?— I am certain that there were no remarks 
made about scratch marks at that umc • 

Did he lease jou with this remark, ‘T am going to leaic you 
with Sergeant Quinlan, but before I do that I want to be sure that 
there is no doubt in }our mind of the arcumsUnccs in which you 
are placed ’? — Words to that general effect. 

You made the statement. Exhibit 24? — ^That is correct. 

Was that dictated and signed by you? — ^Yes 
Was that made after Sergeant Gibbons had been there and 
had left you in the company of the other two police officers? — ^Yes 
Can you say what went wrong with the first attempt to get 
your statement into writing? — ^Yes, I noticed many typing nustak» 
In this statement you use this expression, "I am fairly sure at 
the umc she was dead, but I was tcrnbly frightened ’ Did you 
use the words "fairly sure"? — I think so, merely a matter of spe^ 
What in fact was in your mind about whether she was dead or 
alise at the umc to which you are referring? — I was sure in my 
own mind that she was dead 

What happened after that statement had been completed— the 
one you sign^? — I bclieie Sergeant Quinlan took it down to the 
chief constable or to someone of superior authority 

When he went away in whose company were you? — Pluralcy’s 
Was there any conscrsation then between you and Plumicy? — 
Yes He opened by say mg, * Now look, this is off the record, you 
went into that cabin with one intention, and because she would 
not let you have your own way you throttled her and slung her 
tluough the porthole Tliat is what happened, isn t it?" I said, 
No I hate already made my statement and I have nothing 
turthcr to say ’ He said, "My God, man! There must have 
® of a spla«h Weren’t you afraid of the officer of the 
watch hcaimg something?" I didn t answer that because, bong 
a seaman, I ^ew the impossibility of such a remark. He said, “I 
suppose me blood on the sheets may have come from your wnsts ” 
Isaid, Possibly 

. f you mean by that?— Well, I had the idea at that tune 
to make me say some^ng mcriminaung 
Did he mention anything else to you? — I don t thmk so 
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How did that interview with Plumley end? — Sergeant Quinlan 
came back. 

Did you have any further conversation with the police officers 
that day? — Yes, sometime after eight. 

Who did you see then? — I was sitting in the large police room 
when Plumley came to me and asked me to sign a form permitting 
the police to have blood tests and other things taken, which I 
signed. 

Look at Exhibit 25. Is that your signature? — That is, but at 
the time there was no date on the form, 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — One minute. In view of that last answer, 
members of the jury, I will pass this form to you and ask you to 
look at the whole of it. The date is typed and the form is typed. 
You will form your own views as to whether that typing was done 
at the same dme or a different time. The importance of the matter 
is that he places this conversation with Plumley as on the 25th. 
Detective-Sergeant Quinlan said that it and this consent was asked 
for after he had been formally charged with murder, which was 
on the 26th. 

By Mr, Justice Hilbery — Did Sergeant Quinlan ask you whether 
you would have any objection to having the scratch marks on your 
wrists photographed and a sample of your blood taken, before 
Plumley came to you with the consent? — ^No, my lord. 

Then when he told us that he had, that was incorrect, was it? — 
Yes, it was. 

Examination continued — Did anything further happen on the 
25th after you had signed the statement, Exhibit 25? — ^No. 

You were kept over night in custody? — ^Yes. 

Did you see Plumley on the 26th? — Only when I was charged 
by Sergeant Quinlan, about 1.30. 

Plumley has told us that he saw you on the 26th at eight 
o’clock in the evening? — ^That is incorrect. 

And that you made certain remarks to him at that time? — ^No. 

Did you say, didn’t think it would be as serious as this”? — 
I said that to Sergeant Quinlan before he charged me. 

“All I am worried about is my wife,” and, “I have not had any 
sleep since this thing”? — ^Those two phrases were said on the 
Saturday night after I had made my statement. 

Did you go on to say, “I cannot understand why the officer on 
watch did not hear something”? — No. 
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Where would that officer be?— On the bridge 
Could a noise be heard from the bridge if someone were cast 
from a porthole as far away as Cabm 126?— I should say it was 
unpossibic to be heard 

Did you say, “It was a hell of a splash when she hit the water ? 
—I did not. 

“She struggled” I did not. 

“She had my hands around her neck and when I was trying 
to pull them away she scratched me”? — No 

“I panicked and threw her out of the porthole"? — I did not 
say any of it 

Would ‘ threw her out of the port hole" be a correct dcscni^ 
non of what happened ^ — No, I should say the correct term would 
be “push ” 

Did any of that supposed conversation take place, or were 
any of those supposed remarks made by you? — No 

Do those remarks contain a true description of what happened? 
-No 

Did you ever have your hands around her neck? — I did not 
Have you learned from certain newspapers you have read in 
Wmehester Prison that certain witnesses were coming from South 
Africa to give evidence for the defence? — I have 

Are any of those witnesses known to you? — ^Not one 
Have you cv er encountered any of the witnesses for the defence 
before your commital for trial? — No 

Have you seen any of them smcc then? — ^No 
Or at any tunc to your knowledge? — I have not seen any of 
them 

CrosMocamincd by Mr Rosekts — ^W ould you describe yourself 
as a truthful man^ — I think so 

You do You were the last person who saw Miss Gibson alive? 
-Yes 

You put her through the port hole at three o’clock on the morn 
mg of 18th October?— Yes 1 

Did you, for the next eight days, make untrue statements with 
regard to that on at least six occasions? — I id that, yes 

How does that fit in with your description of yourself as a 
truthful person? — I would say that that dcccpQon arose from the 
P^^5^cnt that I found my self In ' 

Whm do you normally depart from the truth, being normally 
a truthful person?— I had already departed from the truth for a 
selfish reason, 1 am afraid I was thinking only of mysdf 
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Self-preservation, in fact. Did you intend to persist in that 
untrue denial on your part? — I think I did. 

Did you intend to take that secret with you to your grave? — 
That is hard to say, I would say, yes. 

" No matter what unhappiness or misery was caused to her 
relations or anybody else? — By that time I had already entangled 
myself into lies. 

When did you decide to alter your story? — In the police head- 
quarters. 

Why? — I realized by then that I was definitely incriminated by 
the witness, Steer. 

Did you realize then that it was no good persisting in that 
particular story? — I then proceeded to tell the truth. 

It was another account, another story; you say it was the 
truth? — ^I do. 

You told an untrue story until you felt that that story would 
not serve its purpose of saving you? — ^Yes. 

Don’t you call that curious conduct for a truthful person? — I 
should say it was beastly conduct. 

Some very strong motive, was it not, made you tell those 
untruths ? — Selfishness. 

You have been to sea since 1933. Have you ever before heard 
of such a terrible happening at sea: a member of the crew of a 
British ship throwing the body of a passenger through the port- 
holc?-No. 

You knew there was not the smallest chance of the body being 
recovered, and you wanted it to appear as though the passenger 
had disappeared of her own accord? — ^Yes. 

You realize that the body of a dead person is the most* valuable 
evidence as to the cause of death? — ^Y es. 

„ If the second story, that is the one you are telling now, is true, 
you destroyed the best evidence in your favour, did you not? — 
didn’t think of it at the time. 

Please apply yourself to it now and answer the question? — I 
did, yes. 

If your second story is as false as your first, you destroyed the 
most deadly evidence against you, did you not? — Yes. 

Did you not think of that when you put that girl through the 
port-hole? — did not. 

The body, as you agree, is conclusive evidence as to the cause 
of death, and your first instinct is to destroy it. It is a curious 
instinct for an innocent man, is it not? — I think it was an auto- 
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I was bang selfish at the time and thinking more 
°^ 7 c/^ding to >0111 second story, this girl died m your arms a 

““hy^m^thc world could you not shp out of her cabin leasing 
her there ? — 1 did not think of it, i j u i . m, 

Is not that the first thing that anyone would think ot, it you 
were satisfied she was dcad?-I could not say, at that moment 

there was no thinkmg clearly at all , , v .t x^rv 

Why not? You were thinking \ery clearly You thought 
clearly “I must at all costs destroy the body, did you not ?— 1 had 
not thought that then . , 

You thought It and proceeded to act upon it J suggwt^t 
if your second story is true, it is the last thing you would base 
done?— (No answer) 3 a r 

You could get out of that cabin without being seen?— As tar 
as 1 know , . j a» 

How long did you wait m it after the knock on the door f— At 
least half an hour 

And then did you just creep quicdy out so that you would not 
be heard? — Yes , 

There was no difficulty in going out of the cabin and leading tne 
body there then, was there ?— That was a chance 

You say that the whole of your actions arc to be explained 
away because, if you wae found, or known to be, in a passenger s 
cabin, you would lose y our job ? — Y cs 

Did you tell Secant Quinlan that you consianUy went into 
people’s cabins^ — Tnat was an clastic statement He took it 
utcrally 

Did you not say to Sergeant Quinlan that some of the passenOT* 
preferred the stewards to thar f^QW passengers, and that you bad 
occasionally gone into thar cabins? — Yes ^ 

It was not such a terrible crime, bang m a passenger s cabin, 
even if you w ere found ? — By tlic rules it was 

Had you been often before into passengers* cabins? — ^No, these 
other occasions wac several years prcviouay, before the war 
Which other occasions? — The other occasions when I visited 
other people’s cabins 

And since the war? — Only Miss Gibson s 
Did you not go into anybody clsc’s cabin? — ^No 
Now, as to your association with Miss Gibson on the 
You know that only she and you, of course, can speak about Uiatr 
—As far as I know, yes 
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And she cannot be here. You say you were in her cabin 
maHng love to her, and you thought she tainted? — ^Yes. 

If you thought she fainted, tie first dung she would naturally 
require would be medical attention? — ^Yes. 

Did you think of going to the doctor? — I did not. 

Why not? — It is possible to bring a person out of a faint without 
expert medical attention. 

I suggest that you know nothing whatever, and that the instinct 
of any humane man would be to go for the doctor at once? — In 
those circumstances, no. 

In what circumstances? — member of the crew being in a 
passenger’s accommodation. 

So you say to the jury that you would not mind how much 
risk to the passenger’s health or lire would be caused by not getting 
a doctor, but to save your own skin you would not get one? — 
Putting it that way, yes. 

You have never had any training in artificial respiration? — ^No. 

You thought the girl was still alive? — did. 

And you say you worked on her for twenty minutes, still think- 
ing she was alive? — I didn^t think so then. 

You must have thought there was a chance of life or you would 
not have done what you were doing. You never got any help at 
all?— No. 

Then someone comes to the door. Why did that person come 
to the door? — I have no idea. 

Who rang those two bells? — I don’t know. 

What would you expect a passenger to do who, in the night, 
objected to the advances of a member of the crew? — Shout. 

Not much good shouting. Is not ringing the bells a much better 
thing for a passenger to do? — ^They both amount to the same thing. 

That is what me did, is it not? — She didn’t touch the bell. 

Who did then?-— I don’t know. 

Are you suggesting that the bells went off of their own accord? 
— I cannot suggest how the bells were rung. 

Did you have to work quickly to sUence her then before the 
bell was answered?— -I didn’t have to silence her at all. 

I suggest that is what you did, and got those scratches on your 
right wrist? — ^No, 

And when the man came to the door, you slammed it in his 
face, although, according to your second story, you still thought 
the girl was alive?— Yes. 

Even then you took no steps to get her help, although help 
was at hand? — ^No, 
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You realize that we cannot check >our story as to having inter 
course with the girl, >ou ha\c disposed of the evidence? — Yes 
You say she was not wearing a night gown or pyjamas? — No 
What has happened to her pyjamas ?~I have not the slightest 
idea 

Miss Field says that they were there the previous day and were 
missing the neat morning pyjamas and dressing gown both 
missing, can you give any explanation of that? — I diet not know 
she had anv black pyjamas 

I do not think it matters whether you know or not The 
evidence is that dicy were in the cabin die previous day and 
they were missing the next morning when she was missing If 
you did not know she had black pyiamas and she was wreanng 
them, that shows you did not get access to her body, docs it not?-^ 
She war not wearing any pyjamas 

I suggest that your story is wholly untrue, that the pyjamas 
were missing in the same way as the dressing rown I suggest 
that vour second story is just as untrue as your first? — ^No 

I suggest that you put up this story with the object of self* 
preservauon, with the same object as tnc first untrue story, you 
understand that do you not? — ^Yes 

You say you had sexual intercourse with her? — ^Yes 
I suggest CO jou that the disappearance of these nyiamas, the 
nonuse of the contraceptive, and the ringing of the oals enUrefy 
negatives your story of sexual intercourse with her consent? — (No 
answer) 

You would indeed be in a dangerous position if you went to a 
female passenger’s cabin in the mght and made advances which 
were not acceptable to the passenjOTf^I would 
You would lose vour job then? — Yes 

You might be charged with a criminal offence as wdl? — It is 
possible 

You would have a strong motive then, would you not, of sclf- 
preservauon by dcstroymg Siat gul and her body? — In those cir 
cutnstanccs, yes 

By Mr Justice Hiujexy— You were quite satisfied that you had 
not been identified a$ the man in the cabin that rught? — Yes, I 
thought so, that mght 

And you say you still thought it after your conversation with 
Steer?— kes 

And you want the, yury ta vsudesstissid vhsx thaJt night uo. the 
cabin, when someone came to the door, you were quite satisfied 
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that he had not had an opportunity of identifying you? — ^Yes, my 
lord* 

So what necessity was there to do anything but slip out of the 
cabin of the girl and get back to your own quarters? — ^My intention 
was to give the impression that she had disappeared of her own 
accord. 

All that could be known, if your conviction was right, was that 
a man had been in her cabin, and if she was found dead, nobody 
could know if it was a passenger or a member of the crew who 
had been there? — Inquiries would have been made and I might 
have been incriminated. 

But you said you had not been identified. You could not be 
incriminated if you were not identified by the person who came 
to the door of the cabin? — ^At that time the description was of “a 
dark person.” There were few dark persons on the ship at that 
time, I was sure to be interrogated by the captain amongst the 
dark persons on board. 

Cross-examination continued — In your association with Miss 
Gibson in her cabin that night you received no injuries from her 
at all? — ^To the best of my knowledge, no. 

We have heard suggestions made that the marks on your right 
wrist and also on your forearm were indentations caused by digging 
nails in. You are not suggesting that they were caused by Miss 
Gibson? — Some of them may have been. What I said was that 
I had caused the original scratches myself. 

This is what you said, received no injury of any sort while 
in company of Miss Gibson.” Do you want to alter mat now.? — 
No. 

Very good. These were your own scrat^ marks caused because 
of irritation.? — Yes. 

Nail scratches? — Yes, 

There were some marks on your right shoulder? — On the left 
shoulder. 

I think on both shoulders, which looked like, the doctor said, 
although' they could not be, cat scratches. I think they were on 
the right side of the lower neck. How did these scratches get 
there? — I caused them by the hard use of a towel. 

Did Miss Gibson, like many modern young women, wear her 
nails cut to a sharp point? — I don’t think so; I did not take 
particular notice. 

How soon after Stecr^ came to Cabin 126 did you put the light 
out? — About twenty-five minutes, 
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You bolted the door? — Yes 

You did not want an) one to sec the work )ou were cnjpRcd 
on, did )ou? — No 

Did someone try the door?— I cannot say} I don I think so 

It must have been exceedingly difScull putting that girl throu^ 
the port hole, was it not? — Not particularfy 

Did jw stand on the bed and lilt her up?— Yes 

You must hav c been ternfied ? — I was 

You must have been terrified that the sound would be heard? 
— No 

You had never Uicd before the possibility of pushing a body 
through a porthole, you could not be certain, could you, that it 
would not be heard ^—Reasonably certain 

Was the light on when you put the body through? — ^Yes 

It u quite different from what you said on 35th October, »a it 
not? The jury have seen this statement They know it was 
banded to you to be signed and read through, and that you 
corrected it in catain parts You said, *'After a struggle with the 
limp body— by the way she was stiU wearing her dressing gown — 
I managed to lift her to the port hole and pushed her through I 
am fairiy certain that at the umc she was ocad, but 1 was tcrnbly 
frightened ” Fairly certain ’ is quite different from "quite sure," 
IS It not? — ^Yes 

Is 'fairly certain a correct account of your feelings at the nme? 
—No 

Then why did you put it in? — That is just a nutter of 
phrascolozy 

It IS all the difference in the world Why did you put m some 
dung which was incorrect? — 1 intended to give the idea dut 1 was 
certain 

^ By Mr Justice Hiibesy — WT iy did you not strike out the word 
’fauly’ and just leave the word ‘certain’ ? — It had not occurred 
to me that one word would make such a difference. 

Cross cxamtnaUon continued — You did not cate whether she 
was ah'^ or not when you put her through, did you? — ^Yes, I did 

You were just determined to get nd of that body ?— Knowing 
that she was dead 

1 sugpw that that body was dammng evidence agamst you?— 
(No answerj 

By Mr Iusticb HiiatsY— She snll had this drcssuig gown on 
■when you pushed her through the port hole? — ^Yes 
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Was it still imfastcneci down die front? — Yes. 

All hanging loose? — Yes. 

'How did you manage to get her dirough the port-hole with it 
all hanging loose? — ^Thc poet-hole is of suflicicnc diameter to allow 
that. 

How did you do it? — I stood on the bed and lifted her up to a 
sitting posidon, and dicn lifted her with my hands just above her 
hips, to the jX)rt-ho!c. I pushed her arms dirough and then her 
head. 

Arms first, and dien head and shoulders? — Yes, 

Did the dressing gown have full length sleeves? — I think so. 

Did you lift her legs, then? — Her legs lifted automatically as I 
lifted the body* 

When you had got half the body through the port-hole, the 
legs were hanging down inside and die rest or die body outside? — 
Yes. 

Did you then lift the legs to shoot die body out? — Yes. 

You do not know if she had black pyjamas on her legs? — 
She had no pyjamas on, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued — I have suggested that your account 
is wholly false, and diat the pyjamas are missing because they were 
on the body when you got rid of it? — (No nnswery 

She told you it was too early to say whether she was pregnant 
or not?— Yes. 

Did you tell Miss Fidd that she was pregnant three months?— 
I told her she was pregnane but didn’t state die time. 

Arc you saying that her evidence is not accurate? — She may 
have misunderstood. 

She is a trudiful woman in your opinion, is she not? — ^Yes. 

Is this another occasion where you were depardng from your 
standard of being a truthful person yourself by romancing to Miss 
Field, saying that she was pregnant three months by a' married 
man? — ^No, there was no point in it. 

Only the point of boasting on what intimate terms you were 
with a female first-class passenger? — No. 

What business was it of yours to tell anything of that kind to 
Miss Field? — ^We occasionally discussed passengers. 

If Miss Gibson said it, it was obviously said to you in con- 
fidence, was it not? — I would not put it that way. 

I suggest diat you were boasting of your reladoiis with first-class 
female passengers? — ^No, 

You ask the jury to say that your evidence is to be preferred to 
Plumley^s? — I don’t ask them to prefer anything. ^ 
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You say that Plumley’s evidence as to what you said is untrue? 
—That IS correct 

‘I didn t think it would be as senous as this ” You did say 
that? — I did 

What had you thought — that once the body had been toc rid of* 
you could not be charged with anything? — I had been led 
to believe bv the police officers that no really serious charge would 
be preferred against me I should probably have to answer an 
inquiry 

When had you been led to hchevc this? — Before I made the 
statement 

It was while you were talking to Sergeant Gibbons that you 
said. Do ^ou mean that she mi^t have died some other way?*' 
that 1$, other than murder? — Yes 

According to the police officer, you said she might have had 
a heart attack or something^ — I did not say those words 

Do you mind repcatiag what you did say? — “You mean that 
she might hav c died in some other way or fashion ” 

Was that the first Umc you had thought of it? — I had not 
tho^ht of it at all 

That, I sugMst, IS the very moment when this second story of 
yours onginatcd in your brain? — No 

Then Plumlcy says you said, *T didn’t t hink it would be as 
senous as this All I am worned about is my wife I have not 
had any sleep since it happened * You did not seem to have 
worried much about bliss Gibson or her family at any omc, did 
you?— No 

You were very worned about your own wife because it could 
make things between you very difficult would it not, if she found 
you had been having relations wnth another woman? — That ts 
concct. 

‘I have not had any sleep since u happened I cannot under- 
stand why the officer on the watch didn’t near something It was 
a hell of a splash when she hit the water ’* Did you hear her 
hiiung the water? — I did 

You must have been terrified that somebody else would hear 
Ur — I did say « was impossible for anybody else to have heard it. 

You were twenty five feet from the water line and you heard 
“ standing at the port hole 

That may be. But you must have been terrified that somebody 
m »mc part of the ship might have heard it? — No 

You sa” t^s u all an invention on Plumlcy’s part. Not a word 

of this IS true?— Not a word 
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'‘She struggled.*' Did you say that? — 

“I had my hands round her neck, and when I tried to pull 
them away she scratched me.** All that is invention? — is. 

“I panicked, and dircw her out of the port-hole.** None of 
that is true? — ^None of that is true. 

^ “Then he said — ‘there was some blood on the sheets wliich came 
from my wrist; did you find it?* ** Did you say that? — I did not. 

None of your blood was ever on the sheets, according to you? — 
To die best of my knowledge, no. 

Now, Camb, I put it to you diat your second story, the story 
you have told to-day, is just as untrue as the story you told on the 
Durban Castle for six or seven days? — No, sir. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cassweli. — A re you proud of what you did 
that night, Camb? — I am not, sir, I am ashamed. 

You said it was bcasdy conduct not to tell people, in order to 
save yourself. You think that? — I do. 

It has been suggested to you that it depends entirely upon your 
story whether you were friendly with Miss Gibson or not? — Yes. 

When you said to Miss Gibson that night diat you had a ^ood 
mind to go down and take a drink with her, did she seem shocked? 
~«No. 

Or surprised? — I don*t think so. 

Did she say ‘‘No**?— No. 

When you reached the cabin, I think you told us that the door 
was neither locked nor bolted? — ^Yes. 

Was the light on? — ^Ycs. 

At two o'clock in the morning? — Yes. 

Did she seem disinclined at all to admit you? — No. 

We know that when Steer came to the cabin door it was 
unlocked and unbolted; was it locked or bolted at any time before 
Steer came to the door? — No, 

Steer told us it would take him under a minute between the 
time when the bells rang and when he arrived and opened that 
door. Can you tell the Court what you were doing a minute 
before he arrived? — I was trying artificial respiration on Miss 
Gibson. 

It has been suggested that both these bells were rung by Miss 
Gibson. Was she in any condition to ring bells a minute before 
Steer arrived? — ^No, 

During the time you were there, did she raise her voice at all? 
— Not once. 

Or shout? — ^No. 
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It has been suggested that what >ou did m there was against 
her will, IS there any trutli in that suggestion? — ^No 

It has also been put to )ou that i£ you had slipped out, no one 
could have accused you What is your usual time for going to 
your bun! ?— Generally about one a.m 

Do you share your cabin with anyone else Yes, MX other 
people 

And if any one of those six persons had woken and found you 
were not there in your cabin at three a m , would that have been 
unusual^— Yes 

By Mr Justice Hilberv — But you had to go back to your cabin 
after three a ra and nobody noticed it? — Yes 
Because everybody was asleep?— Yes 
But you had to risk it? — Yes 

Re exan mution continued — You have told my tnend that you 
heard a splash Why did you siy it would be impossible for any 
body else to hear itr — It is rather difficult to explain to persons 
unused to sea faring bui the motion of the ship gives a certain 
amount of back vvash and the initial wave of the bow cutting 
through the sea washes back past the ship and creates a suction 
noise And then the funnel is a dumm} and is used as an 
emergency dvnamo, and always gives out a continuous noise 
So the noise of that apparent Wave and other noises would have 
been enough to drown the noise of the splash? — Yes 

Do you think it could he heard from the bridge? — I should say 
It was absolutely impossible 

Arc there two ports discharging water continuously )ust below 
the one in Cabin 126 ? — 1 cannot say it is just bdow, but there arc 
places continuously discharging water — bdge pumps from the 
engine room 


By Mr Justice Hilbert — Was it a perfectly calm mght? — ^Yct 
Very little wind? — ^Veiy little wind 
A hot, still mght?— Yes 

Re examination continued — Were you afraid at any time that 
soigne would hear the splash? — I don’t think so 
Did you tell Plumlev that vou were afraid? — ^No 
I want to get this qmte clearly Wliat Plumlcy has told us as 
M«nj» b«n said by you to him, he in fact said to you the day 
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Evelyn Joan Armour, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell — am 
an officer in the A.T.S. and am now serving with Company, 
London District, at Woolwich. In summer, 1946 , 1 was a subaltern 
serving in London District at Sloane Court, London, W. My duties 
were administrative, and related in part to tire payment of A.T.S, 
personnel, which brought me in touch with, the A.T.S. who were 
theatrically engaged, the Central Board of Artists. I first saw 
Private Gibson at one of our pay parades, before an incident when 
she was ill when I was called to see her. I had no intimate know- 
ledge of her. 

When was the incident you speak of? — Approximately eleven 
p.m. one day at the beginning of July, 1946. 

Were you called out and did you go to one of the requisitioned 
premises and find somebody? — I was notified that one of the girls 
was^ ill in quarters, and I went there and found Private Gibson. 
She was lying on the bed face upwards. She was resting on the 
back of her head and her heels. Her back was arched. As I went 
through the door I could hear her breathing very, very heavily. 
I went forward very quickly, and as I got to her I could see her 
tongue was well in the back of her throat and she appeared to be 
choking. 

Did she appear to be conscious then? — Yes. 

Anything about her colour? — I didn’t notice anything. I went 
up to the bed and pulled her head forward to get her tongue out 
or the back of her throat. I pulled her shoulders up. I was on 
the right side of the bed — and as I helped her she grumbled a 
little and clutched herself here and muttered **pain.” I was trying 
to find out where the pain was. I said, *‘Have you any pain?” 
and she muttered, and clutched herself at the chest as if she had it 
there. She was sweating very profusely. 

Did her breathing continue to be laboured? — She had great 
difficulty in breathing at all. 

After you had pulled her tongue forward, did she still have 
difficulty? — ^Yes. 

For how long did this condition persist? — For ten to fifteen 
minutes it was very bad. When I thought I could safely leave her, 
I notified die C.R.S. 

Did you go with her there in an ambulance? — ^Yes. I thought 
she was too ill to send otherwise. I went with her to the Casualty 
Receiving Station at Lennox Gardens. There I assisted the V.A.D, 
nurse on duty to put her on a bed. By this time she appeared to 
be over tliis type of fit, but very exhausted. When I saw her on 
the bed, I left. The next morning I rang up to find how she was, 
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Si “wn ”o»13mbly Z„cr and had lost w Jt. I remote 

' "Sd‘;«a“fcr to d«. “rntn-f-Ycs, I atked tf aha had M one 
of thcsc'^ns again, and she said, “Yes, once I asked if Ac 
^cSofficer hfd done anything or suggested any treatment, and 

V°think you lost touch wiA her?— I saw her on odd 

occasions, but \ ery occasionally .v,* narvrs? 

Did some friends draw yom attentioa to this ease in p ^ 

-I was on a course and a fellow office i 

Drafting Unit when Private Gibson left Ac AT.S and Im 
had known some of Ac artists Later Ac police sent for me 

Cross-examined by Mr Roberts-You, in cordon wiA oAa 
members of Ac ATS would have a Scnicc ^nd Casual^ form, 
in which every madent—adnussion to hospital, 
illness, &x -would be entered?— Not going to a Casualty Rccciv 

Anythmg of a serious nature would be entered? That would be 
for Ac mcAcal officer Acre to dcade 

There is no record of Ais at all?-That is not surprising, 
gomg ar clcicn o’clock Aat night you Ad not "ait to . 

a normal sick report, at Ac Casualty Station if Act had oon«dc«d 
It necessary to send her to a spcciAst Acy would have . i 
a document whiA would have gone wiA her norm 
hospital report . j .c 

Whatever Ac nature of her ilAess, it was not considwcd n^ 
sary to send her to a speaAst?— That would be on Ac mcdica 
officer’s auAonty Bur Ac type of fit was over, or o' j 

before I got Acre I am not in a posiaon to say what Ac mccncai 
officer Aought of Ac case. 

But Ac absence of any record Aows that it never went y 
furAcr, docs it not^ — ^Yes 

No absence from duty owmg to 
definitely Asent from duty in Aat Ac was in Ac C R b . ou 

time m Ac C R S is not entered in Ac form you arc holdmg 

You arc not by any Aance making a mistake as to Ac gir 
No, not in Ae slightest 

"i ou do not think Acre is any posnbAty of Aat ?— No 
We know Aat a few monms later this girl was passed ou 
temporary Ascharge, or on temporary reserve, as “A W i “ 
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service. You do not think there is any possibility of your having 
got hold of the wrong name? — ^None whatsoever. 

. Re-examined by Mr. Casswell— Look at the last photograph in 
Exhibit 5. Do you recognize it?— Yes, Private Gibson. 

Peter Arthur Dalby, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell— I 
joined the Army in April, 1945, and was a private in the R.A.M.C. 
After preliminary training I became a member of a group known 
as “Stars in Batde Dress,’’ a subsidiary company to the E.N.S.A. 
movement. I recognize the last photo in Exhibit 5 as h'liss Gay 
Gibson, Eileen Gibson. I first met her in January, 1946, when 
she was cast as leading lady in “The Man with a load of mischief.’’ 
We rehearsed in Gross-enor Street, London, for some dme, and 
had our first try out at Kingston. I saw a considerable amount of 
Miss Gibson during that time. During May the play went on tour 
in England. 

Did you see much of Miss Gibson during that dme? — ^A great 
deal. Sometimes we had the same digs together, and at other 
times 1 was with her for the full dme of the show which was 
from five o’clock until one o’clock in the morning. The show 
usually entailed travelling from twenty to twenty-five miles each 
day. We started out in charabancs or trucks aoout five o’clock 
and returned to the digs very early in the morning. 

How would you describe her temperament during those months 
of early 1946? — I should say very, very hysterical and a quite 
excitable neurotic. 

Did you then go with the show to Calais and into Germany? 
— Yes. 

Mrs. Gibson has told us her daughter was very fond of a man 
called Pierre? — ^That is right. He was the driver of one of the 
vehicles we had for carrying scenery. She did not talk about it 
very much, but it was quite obvious I think that they were 
infatuated with each other. 

How long after they first met did this become apparent? — ^Very 
suddenly, after the first two or three days. 

Was she still neurotic and excitable when she was in Germany 
or had she improved? — ^No, she was still the same. 

Were any steps taken to deal with that condition?— No, the 
symptoms were not very alarming, and not until she had a fit or 
outburst, and the show could not spare her as she was taking a 
leading part in it. 

Did anyone look after her then? — ^Yes, one of the girls taking a 
part in the show usually looked after her. 
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You came back m June, was there then a lour o{ the north ol 
Eneland until 7th July ? — Yes 

Was Miss Gibson cast m another play called Jane steps out i 


Yes, she plascd a minor part u r, j 

Did- you rehearse m London as before^—No, we shifted to 
Bancrsca Park 

When did the tour start?— In October, 1946 

Where did that tour take you?— That was the Saturday tour, 
somewhere m the south of England 

Later where did sou go?— To Sahsbury, then north for ^ut 
SIX weeks, and then we came south again Wc had some lease, 
and then the whole show went to North Wales. 

What was Miss Gibson’s behaviour during that period?— WcU, 
I didn t sec anything alarming at all She was sull v cry hysteneax 
and quite cxatable 

Did vou start another tour, sull wnth Miss Gibson, on gtn 


December, 1946^ — Yes, into Wales 

Please tell my lord and the jury of an inadcnt m Wales? Wc 
were travelling nack from a show which wc did for an ammuni 
uon disposal unit in Wales The road was very, very rough and 
the weather was very, very bad The truck was bumpmg 
lurching all over the place — I should say the coach — and Mi» 
Gibson fell off the chair and had some sort of hysterical fit on the 
floor I tned to do something for her, but the gul, Pat Rawlings, 
was there and took charge of her 


By Mr Justice Hilkeet— ^V hat sort of hystcncal fit, do you 
mean screaming and laughing? — Sacaming and groamng 

Not laughing and crving? — ^No 

Did vou ever sec her laughmg and crying alternately on any 
one of these occasions^— No 

What do you consider the symptoms of hysteria to bc^ — I should 
say -screaming, a general state of mind, a throwing of the 
ai»ut, a vary increased state of nervousness, and a very cxatable 
nature 


Examination contiiuad — You say she was on the floor of the 
vehicle Did you notice her face?— No, I could not as the coach 
was very dark 

Did you noucc anything about her breathing? — Yes, it was 
very vet> heavy, very laboured 

Did you see where her hands were?— No 
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By Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Was she a good actress? — She was 
good — to a point. 

Convincing? — ^Yes, and very enthusiastic. 

Realistic? — ^Yes, I think that one o£ her faults was that she was 
much too realisdc. 

Examination continued — Do you think she was acting on that 
occasion? — I am quite sure she was not. 

How long did she remain in that position? — About twenty or 
thirty minutes; after that she was carried from the coach to her 
digs by a member of the show. 

Was she unconscious then? — I don’t think so. 

What was her condition next morning? — She was quite pale, 
but I don’t think I noticed anything else. 

Did she refer to the previous night’s incident? — No. 

, Did you notice anything about the palms of Miss Gibson’s 
hands? — No. She had on one of them a burn. She did perspire 
greatly; that I did notice. 

What part of the hand was the burn on? — ^The back of the 
hand. I am not sure whether it was the left or right. She had it 
as some sort of recognition of the driver Pierre, in Germany. It 
was a cigarette burn, but I am not quite sure whether she or Pierre 
did it. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Roberts — ^You were in the same enter- 
tainment unit as Miss Gibson for about twelve months? — Yes. 

You say she was hysterical and neurotic? — ^Yes. 

Have you had a good deal of experience of actors and actresses? 
— Yes; I was one myself. 

Do you agree that, as a class, actresses are inclined to be tem- 
peramental? — ^Yes, but I can assure you that her hysteria was above 
the average of the temperamentaiity of actresses. 

Was Miss Gibson absent for one day from duty in 1946? — 
No, she was not. 

I gather your show left Herford in Germany on i6th June, 
1946, and arrived in London on 17th June? — ^Yes. 

When did you leave London for the north of England? — About 
seven days after we left Germany. 

Where were you during that time? — I was at home in London 
and Gay went, I think, to Liverpool. 

Did you re-assemble in London on 23rd June and go by train 
to the north of England? — ^Yes. 

Then did "you go straight from Catterick to Salisbury, not 
stopping at London at all? — ^That is so. • 
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DmJ >ou play in the south of England with this show until 
3rd August and then, for the first tune since 23rd June, did >ou 
return to London?— That is quite right- 
And was the show disbanded ?-“ycs 

This night in Wales. Your company bad been playing in 
‘Jane steps out” at a camp? — ^Yes, at Trawsfynydd- 
Were you twenty miles from your lodgings?*— Yes, roughly 
After the show were you given a party in the Officers’ Mess? — 
Yes 

Was It qmte a hilarious party? — Yes 

Was a Scotsman there in a kilt and did he put on some aghl- 
some reels? — ^Yes 

Did everybody dance it? — I bebeve Gay did with some of the 
others 

And Ga> danced it with her usual enthusiasm? — ^Yes 
Without anybody getung drunk, did everybody drmk a good 
deal? — ^Yes 

Were some of the young people drinking more than was good 
for them? — It could be said so, yes 

After that, did you have a twenty mile drive over very bad 
roads?— That is quite right. 

And in a lorry with a cover? — It was a charabanc. 

Kothing to hang on to? — Nothing 
It was rocking all ov cr the place? — Y cs 

Was Gay Gibson violcndy nek at the back of the vehicle? — I 
didn’t know she was 

Was she living at that time with a lady called Rawbngs? — ^Yes, 
Pat Rawlings 

Did you know that he was so far recovered that night as to see 
to her own hoc water botde? — I cannot say 

As we know from her history sheets, there is no suggesnon 
that she was off duty for ill health at all? — Not the following day 

Re-examined by hfr Casswell — H ow did you come to give 
evidence here? — I made a statement to the pohec 

Roia-vd George Cooper Soper, sworn, examined by Mt 
Cassweix — 1 aia a naval architect and marme surveyor, and a 
member of the Institute of Naval Architects. On i6di Fdiruary, 
1^,1 went to the Durban Castle and took the measurements of 
the distances between the night pantry of A deck, the indicator 
panel on B deck, and thence to Cabin 136 I made a plan of the 
approximate mute which would have to be taken From the 
lower pantry up to the indicator and thence retracing my steps 
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and on to the cabin is 162 feet 9 inches — just over 54 yards. I paced 
it at an ordinary walking pace. It took 63 seconds. 

Did you stop at the indicator ?— Yes, at both the lower one and 
the one on B deck as well. 

I think you tried it at other paces? — ^Yes, I tried it at various 
paces up to a fast one. The shortest time I took was 25 seconds. 

You also took the distance from B deck to the bridge? — ^Yes, 
that is roughly 260 feet from this pantry to the wheel house on the 
bridge. 

Did you measure the distance between the port-hole of Cabin 
126 and the bridge in a straight line? — ^Yes, it is 80 feet. 

Did you take a measurement to the water line? — ^No; she was 
light at the time. 

Did you examine the bulkhead partition walls? — ^Yes I made it 
inches by measuring on the outside; I did not bore a hole. 

Did you notice any discharge of water in that vicinity? — ^Therc 
were discharges underneath the port-hole. 

Would they be going on all the time the ship was in motion? — 
I cannot say. If they were auxiliary engines, they would be run- 
ning all the time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roberts — How many stairs are there? 
— ^Eight altogether, including the landing: that is, seven treads. 

That is firom A deck to B deck? — ^Yes, there are seven treads 
and then a platform, and then you go up the other eight. They are 
made of wood, and were very resonant. 

Mike Abel, sworn, examined by Mr. Molony — I live at 12 
Lawley Avenue, Johannesburg. I was born in South Africa, and 
am a salesman. I also do acting and broadcasting. I knew the 
late Miss Gibson. 

When did you first get to know her? — Round about the begin- 
ning of August, 1947, at the rehearsal rooms of the Empire Theatre, 
We were just reading the new play “Golden Boy,"’ in which I had 
a part. 

Did she have a part, too? — ^Yes, a leading part; at any rate I was 
given to understand it would be her part. 

At any rate, you and she were rehearsing together in the same 
play? — ^Yes. 

For how long were you seeing her from July onwards? — ^Right 
through the rehearsals, roughly six weeks with the show and all. 

The show was put on in Johannesburg with yourself and Miss 
Gibson in it? — ^Yes, 
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For how long did it run?— Roughly tot days, I 
Is that a normal run for a play in Johannesburg? ^Yes 

By Mr Justice Hilbert,— How long docs a play rim m Johannes- 
burg if jt IS a flop?— We take the theatre for a week or so and we 
run It through the week, flop or no flop 

ExaminaUott continued — Were you scang Miss Gibson regularly 
throughout that period you mentioned? — At rehearsals, yes 
Were you alone in her company on any occasion?— Yes 
What happened after the rehearsals were over?— The cast woind 
go out for colice to a parocular cafe, and then I would take the 
late Miss Gibson home by car 

Did she tell you anything about herself? — She did She told me 
she came to South Africa for her health and that her parents w«c 
bhtzcd by a V 2 bomb and that her brothers were killed in the 
Navy 

Did she tdl you anything about her health, that she had cotM 
to Africa for^ — She said she had a chest complaint, she mentioned 
It was asthma 

Did she complain of any particular attacks of asthma? — She 
did complain that she had had these attacks m England and that 
IS why, after leaving E N SA , she came to South Africa 

Where were you when she told you these things about herself? 
— Wc were sitting in a car at The Doll House,” that is a road- 
house where you can have coffee and snacks 

Did anythmg happen while you were sitting there? — ^Yes, the 
late Miss Gibson seemed to lurch over on to my side and I put tay 
arms around her left shoulder, and she started crying I said, 
“Come on. Gay, what is the trouble?” She didn't answer me and 
I took my arm off her shoulder, and she seemed to go back with 
her arm against the back of the scat 

Did you notice anythmg about her face then? — I noticed that 
in the corners of her mouth was white sahva 

Did you notice anythmg about her lips? — They were a slight 
bluish colour 

Did you say that she leaned back?— She went back against Ac 
scat of me car I callea for Ac waiter for a glass of water, this 
lasted roughly bctweei fifteen and twenty minutes 

Did you notice aryAmg after Aat at rehearsals about her? — 
She was a very Asrmmg girl on certain occasions, a very nice 
gul. It was a pleasure to talk vviA her, very interested m Ac stage 
And Acn, for no rhyme or reason, she would start laughing 
hysterically or crying On occasions, at rehearsals, she came up to 
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me and kicked me on the shins, slapped my face, and then kissed 
me. And then she quietened down after I had appealed to the 
producer, Jvir. Gilbert. 

Were others present when that happened? — Yes, the cast was 
present. 

Had you done anything which would have irritated hcr^ — 
Notliing at all. 

How many times did these kicking incidents happen.^ — 
It happened at my house when I had a party. It happened at Mr. 
Gilbert’s house when he gave a party. It happened at the rehearsal 
room at the Pre-View Theatre. On three or four occasions it 
happened. 

After the kicking had happened was there always kissing.? — Not 
on every occasion, but on two occasions I can definitely remember. 

Were all these occasions in the presence of other people? — ^Yes. 

What was your general impression as to her healtli? — That she 
was ill. Time and again, at my house, when I gave a party for 
her and the cast, she went out into the garden and fainted. I was 
called from inside and I called my wife and somebody else, and 
we went out and brought her on to a swing contraption which I 
have, a sort of couch; we brought water and she was sitting there, 
perspiring, and she had her teeth tightly clenched. We suggested 
’phoning a doctor immediately, but she came round alright, went 
inside, carried on dancing and was her normal self again. 

Did you see her face on that occasion? — Not myself, no. On 
another occasion she was coming out of the Pre-View Theatre in 
Johannesburg. She was walking across the road and suddenly 
fainted in the centre. The whole cast was coming out at the time 
and rushed to her assistance. 

You were there then and saw her faint? — ^Yes. 

How long did that faint last? — ^Not very long at all; I should 
say four to five minutes. It was in the evening between ii and 
11.20 p.m. 

I think there was a third occasion you have in mind? — ^Yes, 
that was at Mr. Gilbert’s house. Miss Gibson was enjoying herself 
very much and then she excused herself for a while: we missed 
her for a while 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Had she been drinking? — Yes, my 
lord. 

Then excused herself?— Yes. I walked into the garden widi a 
rhember of the cast for a cigarette, and Gay came out, threw her 
arms up and fainted in the garden. 
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Was the room inside set) hot where she had been dnnking?— I 
should not say \ cry hot 

Was It cool m the garden?— Yes 
Cold^ — No, my lord 


Examination connnHfd— Did you sec her on that 
faulted condition ? — ^Yes 

Where was she?— On the ground, next a tree, or 


occasion m a 
rather on the 


long did she remain in that condiuon?— Well, on that 
particular occasion I went up to her and said, Get 
She got up, brushed herself and said, “I am sorry Then the 
gentleman friend who had brought her there came out and told 
her to get dressed, she put on her coat and they were gomg iwme 
Did she talk to you on any occasion about her new fnendsr 
One name she mentioned was Charles ” 

Do you know who Charles was? — I think his name was crown, 
I subsequently met bun at the party at Mr Gilbert s house I was 
introduced to him bv Miss Gibson . 

In whose company did she spend most of the time at that partyr 
—With this gentleman fnend of hers He was her dancing partner 
that evening , 

Who did she go home with that mght? — That gentleman rnena 
of hers 


By Mr Justice Hilbeky — By that you mean that she left the 
dance with this particulai man? — ^Yes 

Examination continued — She went home wnth him? — She left 
the dance with him 


Mr Justice Hilp ey— Why do you suggest she went home 
with bun? That means his home 

Examination ionttnueJ — That was ray fault, my lord You 
mean they left the place together? — ^Yes 

Was It after that that you had the party at your home? — Yes 
Was Gay Gibson thcre?—Ycs , 

When was thus? — I cannot remember the date, it was a SunW 
When did the play open?— The loth September, I thuuc Inc 
party was roughly seven or eight days before this 

And Gay Gibson was there Did you speak to hcr^iM 
We were danang and enjoying ourselves, and she seemed very 
bright and cheerful 
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Did she mention anything about her private affairs on that 
occasion? — She mentioned aDout her private affairs before the 
party. 

Before the party began? — ^Yes, at my house. It was on one 
occasion when I took her home from rehearsal that she asked me 
for jC200 to get to England to get a doctor to take care of her. 
She said she was pregnant. I said I could not afford £200, but I 
could try and malce some arrangements for her in Johannesburg. 
She said she had no faith in our South African doctors and wanted 
to get to England. That was very early after I first met her : I 
should say about ten days after I first met her. 

Did you ask her anything about the man responsible? — I asked 
her who had got her into this trouble. She just laughed at it. 

Did the question of her pregnancy crop up again between you? 
— ^Yes, after rehearsal one Sunday morning at the Empire Theatre, 
I suggested going home as my wife had prepared a proper lunch. 
She said she didn’t feel too well about going the long drive to my 
home, so we went across the road to a hotel and ordered a snack 
there. While we were sitting at the table she said, “Have you done 
anything for me, Mike?” I asked if she was referring to her 
pregnancy and she said, “Yes.” I told her there was nothing I 
could do except possibly to introduce her to a doctor who would 
take care of her and look after her. 

Did she say anything further about the money request? — ^She 
asked me for the £200 again, and I told her I could not afford it. 

Did she say anythmg about getting help firom anyone else? — 
No. 

Have you known her speak of her pregnancy to anybody else.? — 
Yes. The members of the cast knew. 

By Mr. Justice Hii.bery — ^You were not asked that. You were 
asked if you heard her speaking of her pregnancy to anyone else? — 
No, my lord. 

Examination continued — ^Was there an occasion when you met 
Mrs. Gibson, the mother of Gay Gibson? — ^There was an occasion 
when Miss Gibson introduced me on the opening night of 
“Golden Boy.” She introduced me to a lady and said, “This is 
my mother.” 

Had you known before, from her, that she had a mother? — She 
told me that her parents were killed in the blitz. 

Was there an occasion, other than the one you have told us 
about, when she was in your car and something happened? — ^There 
was another occasion when I took her home, after the whole cast 
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had*!^ Wffce 1 stopped my car outside her fial. Temple 
aJd wc were hasm;; aC general 

hand I told them that a \ounz lady had fainted m my ^ 
laid her on the front scat, the fady undid her dot^n^ and forc^ 
her head betsveen her knccs-thac is bcwccn her msn, Mia 
Gibson s legs It took a little while, and then she came round, 
Udied her hair and ran upstairs , . i ck. 

Was there any reason for that famt that you could seer bhc 
svas cicitcd, but 1 cannot undasund her fainting 

What made her excited?— I may base b«n a Lttle sclfisli wto 
she said she was in lose with me She told me that twice, and 
I said, ‘Gas, please stop iL" . 

Did sou noocc her cscs when she fainted?— After her faint, her 
eyes seemed scry bloodshot, sers red 

Did sou eser hear her cough^’— Yes, scry often 
On any pamcular occasion ’-Well, not any jmticul^ 
she couched at rchwrsals Occasioaally she coughed when she ws 
excited a %cry heavy cough^l should call it a smokers 

Did sou notice anything about her breathing at any time? erv 
hcasy after her faint. r s ck 

Did you nonce anytliing about the colour of her fac«— one w 
pale, and 1 nonced that her bps svcrc sometimes a bluish colour 
Did she eser menuon any pain to you? — While the 
running she said, ‘Don t play s cry tough to-night , I cannot g 
as much as I has c to,’ and she complamcd of pains m her 
and left arm— a sort of shooting pain coming dosvn into her nnger 
She asked me to massage her arm for her 


Cross-examined by Mr Roberts — You say sou arc a salesman 
what house do sou represent? — I was free lancing and represenong 
different houses 

Arc you rcprcscnnng any house now? — ^No, 1 am m my own 
buancss m Johannesburg 

What sort of business is it? — Stationery and paper 

Is it going on now?— 1 base just openw the place. 

What IS happemng wlulc sou arc here? — My partner ts wai g 
for my return. 

Arc sou os cr here on a hohday ?— No , 

Are you oser here on business, apart from giving cvidcnccr 
i6o 
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I took the advantage o£ seeing one or two people while I was here. 
I have bought some goods while 1 have been over here. ^ 

Your expenses are being found, are they not? — I believe so. I 
know that my hotel and travelling expenses are being found. 
'Hie balance is my own. 

To come to give evidence at this Court you get your passage paid 
each way and you get your hotel expenses? — ^Yes. 

It is a nice little trip for you, is it not? — I didn’t want it. 

Need you have come? — I was told that I would be subpoenaed to 
come. 

Are you suggesting that a witness could be subpoenaed in South 
Africa? — I don’t know the law. 

Do you suggest that you thought you could have been compelled 
to come? — Yes. 

I am suggesting to you that you are quite obviously not being 
frank with &e Court, and that you have come over here of your 
own free will, have you not? — Yes. 

Why not say so? You don’t mind telling the truth? — ^It is 
only the truth I am telling. 

Then don’t hesitate about it. I suggest it is a nice little trip 
for you? — ^Yes. 

Who first approached you about giving evidence? — Mr. 
Mundell, a representative of the solicitors defending. 

He came out to South Africa? — ^No, he is a South African. 

So he did not go out there to try and get witnesses for this 
case.'’ — ^No. 

Did you know that Miss Gibson was living, when in Johannes- 
burg, at the house of a Mrs. M‘Donald?~I did not know that. 
She lived at Temple Court. 

From when? — I do not know. Since I knew the late Miss 
Gibson I always brought her home to Temple Court. 

Did you know she was at Mrs. M'Donald’s house in Johanties- 
burg from the end of March to the middle of July, 1947?— No. 

Do you know if Mr. Mundell went to see this landlady who 
would have seen Miss Gibson every day for four months?— I don’t 
know. 

You are connected with the theatre. Do you know the firm of 
agents, Davenport & Mayer?— No. 

Do you know a Mr. Michael Silver, a partner of the firm?— 
No. I cannot recollect the name. If I saw the gentleman I might 
know him by sight. 

Did Miss Gibson tell you that that company had given her a 
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rcfcrcKct^lanous theatrical people in England ?-Ko, she didnt 

^^*Sd^he tell you that she had references from various people 

to make conucts in England?— No , ^ ‘ttrrrt 

Do you know a Nfr Reynolds of Temple Court, I'P? 
JohanneW or a Mr Alfred Brown of Trench Grove, Johannes- 

^T’d Vou know a lady called Violet Brady?-I don’t know of 

^"^Did Miss Gibson tell you that Violet Brady, who was Uvmg at 
111 The Residency Kirk Street, Johannwburg, had wnttm w 
Mervyn Jones a rdcrence for her theatrical career m this country? 
—No, she didn t tell me , a kIv 

Perhaps you were not very much m her confidence t-Possioiy- 
This gul IS dead You know it is imposnble for me » 
to challenge or to deal with the accuracy of the sutements whidi 
you make regarding the dead guP — I appreciate that 

You really tell the jury that this dead girl clutched you by 
arm and said, "I love you, Mike"? — Yes. 

Youarc sure youarc notromanang?— No , 

A gul of twenty-one said that to you? — Yes, I spoke to my 
about It and to Mr Gilbert. 

She acted her part in ‘ Golden Boy ’? — Yes 
Hue are some of the nonces One says, The produ > 
howevu, was well received, but apart from sharp dclmcatwn y 
Gay Gibson as Lorna Moon, Doreen Lambic as Amen ana 
Abel as Fuselh, crisp little play had a ragged stamp 
descended into melodrama ” Another says, Gibson ma 

an adnurablc job of the part of Lorna Moon There was bar y 
false note in her conception of the personahty of the easy going gw 
friend and anothu, "Gay Gibson came out of the part or IjO 
Moon with flying colours, a hard, sharp, mctaUic but convinang 
portrayal, and, lastly, “Gay Gibson as the 'femme fatale ot 
piece was adequately cast”? — Yes, those arc some of the nott^ 

1 shall put them together as Exhibit 31 So she 
her arduous part sansfactonly whatever her state of hcaiui 
Yes, she was ill on certain occasions before she went oru 

Re examined by Mr Cassweil— D id this lady cv cr ask you for 
any testunomals?— No „ 

When did you know first that she was gomg to «tiun » 
England?— After the close of ' Golden Boy” I met her outodc tn 
post-office 
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Where was the play going? — ^To Pretoria. 

Was she going with it? — Yes, I was ^ven to understand that 
the whole cast was going there to play. 

Henry Gilbert, sworn, examined by Mr. Casswell— I live at 
29 Molesey Avenue, Aukland Park, Johannesburg. I am an actor- 
producer. I am married to Dr. Schoub, who is a Doctor of Medicine. 
I first met Gay Gibson in the latter part of July in a Saturday night 
radio show called “Berry & Co.“ at the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation, Johannesburg. 

Did you at one time produce her in a play? — Yes. 

Did you act in that play as well? — ^Yes. She had the part of 
“Lorna’’ in “Golden Boy.’^ 

Was a man called Mike Abel also playing in that play? — Yes, 

Was she with you during the rehearsals? — ^Yes, from the end 
of July tmtil the opening night on loth September. 

Were you responsible for that play? — Yes. 

What sort of temperament had this girl, Miss Gibson? — ^When 
I first met her she was a charming, nice, well-behaved young lady. 
During the process of my production she showed a temperament of 
a peculiar type. I found her often distraught and highly strung. 

Was she reserved, or did she speak about her private affairs? — 
To me she readily discussed her private affairs. She found at first 
that the part of Lorna in “Golden Boy“ was a rather difficult 
part, as it had many facets to the character, and, of course, I did 
my best to guide her, as the producer, and to enlighten her as to 
the type of part it was. As time went on her behaviour became 
peculiar towards one of my cast, Mike Abel. First of all she told 
me she was in love with him. 

Did you see any signs of that? — ^No, but one evening at 
rehearsal for no apparent reason she kicked him, got hold of him 
and sort of mauled him about. Naturally, I put a stop to that. 

Was that an isolated instance or did you see her attack Abel 
again? — I didn’t see her attack Abel again, but I was present when 
he came out of my own drawing room. He showed me his legs, 
and both shins had been kicked. 

Do you remember an occasion in Commissioner Street? — ^Yes. 
We were at the Pre-View Theatre — a private film pre-view theatre 
belonging to African Consolidated Theatres — about two and a half 
weeks before the opening of the show on loth September. The 
rehearsal terminated at 10 o’clock at night, and the greater per- 
centage of the cast walked across the street. She went into a dead 
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fajnt in the middle of Commissioner Street Wc picked her up 
and put her mto a parked car which belonged to one of my c^t 
What would you say wth regard to 
met her she told me she had come to South Africa because of her 
health She said she had asthma , , .l » 

Did vou hear or sec any indicaoons of asthma?-Only she 
complained to me that she had to stop taking h« singmg lessons 
Did you hear her coughing?-! did. but I didn t pay too much 

Wh^t about her appearance ?-Shc had the most bcauuful wbte 
skin I have eser seen m my life white like alabaster It was the 
most striking dung about her . „ 

Did she stand up to rehearsals or did she tire?— She was 
often tired and I let her off on quite a number of occasions hhe 
told me she would get tired very easily 
Did she dnnk at all? — ^Yes 

Excessively at times?— At umes, yes Once or twee “ic 
to my early rehearsals and I smelt her breath and she was 
exated condition I said, “Have you been drinking sg^i 
to-night?” and she said, “I have only had a few gins 
Was there a party at your house one mght? — Y« 

Did you sec anydung which happened to Gay , 

mght?— She came with a boy friend, a man I knew as C 
Brown Wc had some food sent m and wc sat around It 
quite an informal party with fnends of the cast. I 
M up some food, with fnends, into the kitchen 1 came back 
saw the drawing room doors were open I looked into the g^ 
and saw Gay Gibson out there and that she was quite exate 
went to my wife and said, “Wc cannot has e this ” She was qu 
exated and distraught. , 

What do you mean by distraught? — Highly emotional 
was aying m die garden i Y s 

Do you know of assoaations between her and oth« mcnr r e 
The first boy fnend I knew was Charles Brown 
occasion with Mike Abel, and then, about twelve days berae my 
show opened I was personally introduced by Gay aft« 
to Charles Svcntonski She introduced him as “Charles, my Y 
fnend 

Did you sec him after that?— Yes, but not often , 

Any other men who were with her? — ^Wc saw her at tun 
with a Mr Silver _ 

Did you at one time introduce this girl to your witc, v 
Schoub?-Yes 
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For any special purpose? — ^Yes, She came and cried to me that 
she was terribly unhappy, I asked why. She said she was an 
unhappy human being, I said why, ^ She said, ‘‘I cannot love like 
other people.’’ I said, '^What do you mean by that?'^ She said, 
''I am not like other girls.” I then introduced her to my wife. 

Did your wife see a good deal of her after that? — I think so. 
This happened in the early part of August, 

The play opened on loth September, How long did it run? — 
Ten days. 

Was that its normal run? — ^My booking was three weeks which 
is not normal. The normal run is two weeks. 

This did not last the two weeks normal run? — ^No, the theatre 
was closed by the Municipality of Johannesburg as a fire hazard. 

Had you made arrangements to go anywhere else with the 
show? — ^Yes, to Pretoria. 

Was Miss Gibson to go with you? — ^Yes, but she did not. 

When did you first know that she was not going with you? — 
Wc closed on aoth September and had a week off to prepare for 
the advance publicity in Pretoria, On Monday the 22na I walked 
into the office and Gay Gibson was there looking for me, I 
walked into Mr. Woodman’s office and he said, “She says she is 
leaving.” I said, “You are going to Pretoria; everything is ready.” 
She said, “I am going to England; will you release me?” I said, 
“We have had a bad run witn the Municipality dosing the theatre, 
but I won’t stand in your way.” I tore the contract up and wc 
cancelled the whole thing, I said, “Why are you going?” and 
she said her boy friend had paid her passage. I said, “Why?” 
She said, “To study,” I said, “Where?” and she said, “At the 
Gate Theatre.” I said, “It does not exist at the moment,” and she 
said she was going on from there to somewhere else, ,I don’t 
remember where. 

What did she earn in Johannesburg? — I cannot say. 

Did she take part in broadcasts with you? — Yes. 

What did she get for that? — Her cheque would be three guineas. 

What did she get for “Golden Boy ”? — ^ week and hotel 
expenses on tour. That was not during rehearsads. 

Was she doing more than one nignt a week broadcasting? — No, 

Did you ever see her father or any other member of her family? 
— I saw her mother after a “Berry & Co.” show. It was two weeks 
after I had met Gay. She said she had just come from Durban. 

Did her mother stay there? — ^No, she went back to Durban and 
Gay went with her. 

When “Golden Boy” was put on, did you see her mother 
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then^— No— I was gisen to understand she was there, but I did not 
sec her 

Ctnss<xanvined bj Mr RottiTS— Enc Boon, I think, placed, the 
male lead in ‘Golden Boy*'?— Yes 

Is this a photograph from the South African press showing 
Erie Boon mtn his leading lady. Gay Gibson? (Handed to witness) 
— That IS correct 

Is the Mr Michael SUscr you saw Gay Gibson with connected 
with an agency in Johannesburg, Messrs Daicnport 4 c Mayer? — 
Yes 

Do you know him quite well? — ^Yes 

Did Gay Gibson tell you that he had guen her i reference to 
theatrical people on this side? — No 

Do you know Mr Silver’s signature? — No 
You do not know if you can recognize this document I ha\c 
here as coming from Davenport & Mayer’s? — It was their heading 
You know Davenport i, Mayer as theatrical agents? — No, they 
are commcraal broadcasting agents 

They arc concerned with the entertainment world?— No, not 
the world I belong to 

But they arc concerned m entertainment Broadcastiog tt 
entertainment, is it not?— Yes 

You saw her and Silver lunching together? — Yes 
She was a promising actress? — She had talent 
Was it you who suggested that she should come into "Goldca 
Boy"?— Yes 

You were going to take her on to Pretoria when the theatre at 
Johannesburg closed down? — The whole company was going on 
And when she changed her mind, as ladies ao, you cancelled 
the whole production? — ^Yes 

Reexamined by Mr Cassweli^You have spoken about some 
OTtnincraal broadcasting agents They are the people who aifange 
tor advertising by broadcasting, a practice which is not allowed in 
this country?— Yes 

By Mr Justice Hiubery — ^T hc advertising arrangements arc 
made entertaining, if possibIc?-Ycs 

lo involved the employment of artistes ?~They do, my 


Dr Ina Schoub, sworn, examined by Mr Molonv— I Uve at 29 
olcscy Avenue, Aukland Park, Johannesburg, and am the wife 
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of the witness Henry Gilbert. I have two children) and am 
expecting a third shortly. I am a qualified medical practitioner, 
and trained at Witwatersrand University and Edinburgh. I returned 
to South Africa in July, 1939, and finished my course at the former 
University. I am a Ch.B., University of the Rand. Up to the end 
of February this year I was Casualty Officer at the General Hospital, 
Johannesburg, I have never been in private practice. 

Did you get to know Gay Gibson? — Yes, my husband introduced 
me to her. He told me he wanted her to act in his play, 
^‘Golden Boy.” 

Did you see her on a considerable number of occasions? — ^Yes. 
I met her towards the end of July, and I saw her until the end of 
the run of '"Golden Boy” on 20th September, 

Did you hear from her as to why she had come to Soudi 
Africa? — She told me she had come to South Africa for her health. 
She said she was suffering from asthma and had come to JohanncS" 
burg as she had been told it would be better for her there. She told 
me she had been in Durban and had had many asthmatic attacks 
there. She asked me if I thought the climate in Johannesburg 
would be better for her. I told her that asthmatic people varied 
very greatly. Some were better on a lower altitude and some on a 
higner. 

Did you do exercises with Miss Gibson on any occasion? — Yes, 
she was worried about the size of her hips and her part in the 
play, and she asked me for advice about diet and exercises. As I 
was taking a physical culture course at the time, I asked her to 
come along with me. 

Did you notice anything about her during the exercises you 
did? — I noticed that she tired rather easily, became short of breath 
arid had to discontinue the exercises while I went on. I advised 
her not to over-strain herself. 

Did she speak to you about her voice at any time? — She told 
me that her voice had been trained, but she had had to discontinue 
training because she used to get laryngial affection very easily; 
she usra to lose her voice, and she asked me if the steam baths we 
were taking would do her any harm. 

Did she come on one occasion to you and tell you something 
about herself of an intimate nature? — Yes, she discussed sex with me 
rather intimately. She told me that she had had sexual experience, 
and that she was expecting a period within the next week, I 
advised her not to come to the gym. class. That was at the end of 
July, at the second class, just after I had met her. This was about 
the third time I had met her. 
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Did >ou see her again after the time she had expected her 
period r~Ycs, the following week. She appeared at the physical 
culture class, and I asked what had happened She said that the 
expected period had not arrived, and she was rather worried about 
,it She asked me to advise her I said it was much too early to 
say and that she was probably worried or exated about the show 
I said wait some time, and if she was suU worned then I would 
examine her The next time 1 heard about the pregnancy was 
from a member of the cast 


By Mr jItSTicE Hilblkv — W hat was the next time she said 
anything’ — When ivc gave a party at our house. 

Examination cooimKcd— What did she say then?— She said that 
noihmg had happened and that she was ratlicr worried about it. 
She must have been about two weeks ov crduc 

Was the question of pregnancy discussed on a later occasion 
between >ou?— No 

Did you have any discussion with her about a contraceptive at 
any omc’ — When she told me that her period was overdue I asked 
hex if she had used a contraceptive dunng the sexual experience. 
She looked very blankly at me She didn’t seem to know anything 
about It, and asked me to explain things to her I told her about 
It, and advised that she should be Btted witli a Dutch cap I do 
not know whether she took my advice Exhibit 29 is a cap, but 
not quite thfc same thing A Dutch can should be fitted by a 
doctor 

Do you remember a party given for a number of members of 
Gibson attended, at your housc?~Ycs. 

Uid anything unusual happen that evening? — At first hhss 
was scry gav, and then she became very unhappy and 
«ica I tTOk her into the bedroom and tried to console her She 

0 me she was worned about her pregnancy and she was very 
vwth?^ Abel came into tlic bedroom, and 1 left her 

Did vou ever see any signs of illness in her? — I never saw her 
il. attack, but I saw she ared easily, and got rather 

short of breath when she did the cxcrascs 

Roberts— I see there is a section in the 
n« South Africa in Johannesburg, but there is 

^947 1 accept that there is another 

father there’ He has been a doctor there for twenty yms 
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No, he is not in this register at alL There must be another 
register. Did Miss Gibson tell you that she had just been 
demobilized from the A.T.S,? — She did tell me she was with 
E.N.S.A. 

Actually it was a branch of the Army, and she only left it in 
February, 1947, to come out to South Africa. Did she tell you 
that? — No. 

When did you last see her? — ^The last night of ^‘Golden Boy.’* 

Did she tell you then that she was going back to England to 
resume her studies? — ^No. 

You did not see her after she had decided to go back? — ^No. 

You liked her very much? — ^Yes; I found her a very nice, 
charming girl. 

Dr. Frederick DHNN^so^^ Maurice Hockino, sworny examined 
by Mr. Cassweix — I am a registered medical practitioner, a Bachelor 
oF Medicine, Master of Science, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Chemists, and Pathologist to the Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Truro. 

You have examined the album of photographs, Exhibit 5? — ^Ycs. 

You have seen a full transcript of the proceedings before the 
magistrate, and you have been present here throughout the trial? 
— I have. 

Have you also had an opportunity of exanaining and taking 
samples from the sheets of the bunk in Cabin 126 on the Durban 
Castle? — Yes, I took samples from nearly everything, and very 
carefully examined die bedclothes from that bunk. 

What did you find from your examination and analysis of these* 
samples? Take the top sheet, Exhibit 17, first? — ^This is the red 
ring round a certain mark referred to earlier in this case. It is an 
irregular stain which does not show by ordinary light, but can 
be detected by special illumination. I cut out the portion marked 
No. I. It is about 15 inches across by about 6 inches wide. It is 
an irregular stain. 

Did you analyse the sample which you took? — I did. I found 
that that stain was due to the presence of dried urine. That is all 
I found in the stain; there was no blood in it at all. 

Was there anything else you found in it? — ^Yes, a certain number 
of the cells of the type which one finds lining the external female 
sex organs. 

Would the absence of blood in that stain lead you to any con- 
clusion? — It suggests that whoever passed that urine, I presume 
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thr deceased, could not ha.c been bidding from the ^ s 

at the time, otherwise the urine could not have passed like that 

By Mr Justice Hilberv-Do )ou think that there was 
between the person who passed that unne ^ 

timcF-Evcn if an) thing had been between, the blood fcU‘ "C w 
small that some of them would have gone through I found thc« 
other cells, and if they would go through then blood cclU would 
go through, too 

Did )-ou form any opinion that an) thing was between or 
nothing?—! did not form any opmion, there may or may not 
have b^ 


Examination continued— T)iA you also find a second stain? 
\ts, labelled No 2 That had been partly cut out before 

Dr Montgomery found something marked “2" whi^ he said 
was someihing the size of a sixpence? — I took a piece of that 
Would you agree that it was yust about the size of a sixpcnccr— - 
It was a smear stain Not a drop of blood, but yust a smear or 
blood across the sheet It is considerably longer than a sixpcn^ 
Did It look as though blood had been soaking through it at all 



So that slain consisted of human blood tmxcd with human 
saliva? — Yes 1 found another small stain, quite a small one tm* 
time, which I labelled No 6 That agam was a smear rather than 
a drop of blood That again was human blood, Group O 

Could you find any other matcnal mixed wnth it? — No, that 
was pure blood It was ^ inch long and ys inch wide. 

So far IS you can say, did Dr Montgomery find that oner— 
He had not taken any of that one, but 1 don’t think one would 
take every smear, one or two only , 

You examined other marks and stains on that sheet and found 
nothing of any significance? — ^That is right. ^ „ 

Now the bottom sheet There is a place on it marked “No i 
in red about 6 inches from the centre crease of the sheet Did you 
take a sample of that? — ^Yes I found that it consisted of a smear 
of human blood, again mixed widi saliva and containing also a 
flake of pigment, which was probably red lipsuck 
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Did you find anything else of interest on that bottom sheet? — 
No. 

, The top pillow showed nothing but a stain of tea? — Yes. 

On the bottom pillow did you find anything? — ^Nothing of 
significance; a few light smears of lipstick, and no blood on either 
pillow. 

Did you see the counterpane? — ^Yes, there was nothing of 
significance on that. 

Do you agree with Dr. Montgomery that the fibres removed 
from the port-hole are portions of feather? — ^Yes, and the other 
objects he mentioned. It is the sort of material you would normally 
find adhering to a port-hole or window in any bedroom. It is the 
sort of dust which would fly about during bed-making, deaning 
up, and so on. 

Did you examine these exhibits for any sign of human hair, 
fibres of clotliing, or any other similar object? — I did. I found 
no human hair at all. I was shown one which had been removed 
by Dr. Montgomery, and that was of a similar type to the ones 
found on the hair brush of the dead girl. 

What would you say about these stains you found on the sheets? 
— ^They were smears and quite light in amount. 

I put it to Dr. Montgomery that they were superficial? — I would 
agree with that. 

What would you mean by that? — ^Just smeared over the surface; 
not sunk into the material at all. 

Dr. Teare said that a violent death by strangling or dirotriing 
would produce these signs of blood and saliva? — I quite agree that 
that is one way in which these marks could have got on the doth. 

By Mr. Justice Hileery — ^Y ou mean that a common feature in 
a case of strangulation is a mark of blood and saliva on the lips? — 
Yes, and the passing of urine. 

Is there a farther significance in your view in the passing of 
urine? — I think the presence of urine shows almost certainly that 
the deceased was dead at the time it was passed. 

At the time or immediately afterwards? — ^The passing of urine 
would be the terminal act. 

Examination continued — ^You have told us that these smears arc 
consistent with a violent strangling, but is that only one possi- 
bility? — ^That is so. 

What else are they consistent with? — ^With natural causes of' 
death in certain circumstances. 
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m chef on« would bc>-Hcart f^urc due alto “ 
disease of the heart, or to secondary disease of the heart, that u 
disease of the heart secondary to lung disease. 

In killing by pressing the thorax, wxiuld you expert blo^ to 
come out?-Priing the larynx, the wind pipe, blood is less likely 
to come up then because death is instantaneous 

By Mr Jlstice Hiuixt— Dr Tcarc said that if the throat was 
dosed It would be bttlc more than 15 seconds before unconsaous- 
ness?— I agree with that-nf anything, less 

And you say that m such a ease, the presence of blood in the 
saliva IS what?-Less Ukcly than in a choking death It is ^ 
instantaneous death which is rather dillcrtmt from » *hro^g 
death It IS not likely Aat thac ivould be blood or saliva— there 
might be s^va, because that is always bkdy to run out- 

There IS less likclv to be blood in the saliva?— Yes, if death is 
instantaneous through compression of the wind pipe 
Could It be instantaneous^— Yes 
Is that not death due to choking? — It is 

Otherwnse, compression of the wind pipe so as to preven 
breathing, and to suffocate hei^ — Even in that ease death is very 
rapid, imiallv w ithin a minute 

b It not instanUncous if you have disease of the heart and it 
suddenly stops’ — \cs, but you would not have quite the thing 
then It IS what happens before the heart stops If the heart k 
going to stop, it will almost certainly go through a phase, just 
beforehand, of mapicnt failure. 

With, you mean, congestion of the lungs’ — Yes, some of the 
fine passages of the lungs would rupture, in which ease you would 
bring up a small amount of blood stamed froth 


Examination continued — Would the smears you found, and the 
urine, be conastent with a vnoicnt strangling? — es 

Were any of the other thmgs you found conastmt wth 
strangling?— No There is an absence of any very marked aump- 
ling of the sheets, particularly m the regions which would become 
wet. 

That would have particular agnificancc supposing it vvac $ug- 
ge-vted that this gul had been smothered, so that blood and 
and bpsuck got on to the sheet by the art of smothenng?— ihe 
sheet would almost certainly have been crumpled over the nmutn, 
and the dried saliva would have preserved its crumples 
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By Mr. Justice Hilbery — That is i£ it had been suggested that 
the sheet had been used for the purpose of smothering? — Yes. 

Examwation continued — Have you seen cases of strangling in the 
past? — I have seen some. 

On a bed? — I have seen many beds where violence has taken 
place; not necessarily stranglingj but violent acts, and they have ail 
been extremely crumpled. 

Having seen the photographs of this cabin and examined the 
sheets, what do you say about what you found being consistent 
with a violent death? — I did not see me amount of crumpling I 
should have expected had a violent struggle taken place on that 
bed. 

Would you expect to find other fibres about on sharp edges if 
there had been a struggle? — There are a large number of sharp 
edges of projecting corners in that small space, and had a violent 
struggle taken place in there, I should have expected to find blood, 
pieces of skin, possibly fibres from torn clothing, adhering to the 
edges of furniture about the room, and bruising on the bodies of 
any people fighting in that confined space. 

In other words, you would have expected to find bruising on 
Camb? — I would. 

Have you examined the photographs of Camb’s forearm and 
wrist? — ^Yes. I think these crcsentic marks could have been caused 
by tight gripping by another person, digging the nails into the 
flesh. 

Do you agree with Dr. Teare that nothing much of any import-' 
ance can be discovered by looking at that photograph? — ^Yes. I 
chink that the marks might have been caused by a tight gripping 
of the wrist. There was no tearing down that way. 

By Mr, Justice Hii-bery — The tearing was the other way, 
according to the doctor who saw them, upwards from the inskle 
and towards the thumb. That is what the doctor who saw them 
said? — ^The upper one does appear to have been dragged. 

Examination continued — What about these marks on the arm, 
their position? — ^They are rather higher than you would expect 
from the wrist if you were gripping a wrist which was throttling 
you. One would expect to find the scratches more on the hand, or 
near the wrist. 

Camb said his right hand was on Miss Gibson’s hip and she 
had her arm resting on his forearm, and you heard him tell about 
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the sudden gnp, is that what )Ou would «pcct?-It could do it 

““ikat would cause that?-Eithcr sudden death or the end o! the 

“u sthad suddenly g-.pped and ^^s ‘urcam,. 

svould It base left these nurU?-It could do, quiw easily 

You base beard the accu^’s story 
cabin, and jou have beard the witnesses from Sou^ Afca imd 
from England, bas that led you to any condunonP-I ^ the 
sto^ toll b> the accused is a perfectly possible one, from the 

”*\^arWd you say would be the cause of ^s sudden so^cn- 
rng IS rSaxauoli whidi he described?-! shoiJd say W 
most bkclv preceded by some congesuon of the lungs as a result 
of a lung disease of which 1 base evidence. 

By bfr Justice Hilbexy— D r Schoub ga\c it as ha 
opmion that this gul was suffering from asthma, 

(hscasc and which could be assoaated with a considerable amount 
of congestion^— Yes 

Examinu:ion con/m«ed— Hasc you anytbng to say about Ac 
ewdcDcc of Mike Abel Aat Acre was a pam m her left armf 
That spasmoAc pam down Ac arm and into Ac ** 

symptom of heart Aseasc, and I think 1 could almost say of 

Is It ndcssary that a heart Aseasc which proses fatal Aould be 
detected easily beforAand? — Heart Aseasc may cornc on at 
tunc of bfc, and quite suddenly for a different number of 
It may not be detected at an ordmary examination, yet be pre 
and cause dcaA afterwards 

Hasc you had, in your professional cxpcncncc, cases like tn 
— 1 base known two young solAers m Ac last war who ww 
passed Ai into Ac army, and who boA collapsed and cti 
suddenly on parade The post mortem Aow cd nothing , 
microscopic sections of Ac heart wrerc taken, and Aat Aowca 
caiAal degeneration That is by no means an unique cxpcncnct^ 

Ha\c you known instances of heart failure dunng intcrcourscr 
—I base know n of one case in a young person- 

Mas similar nttafV< occur from time to time and Acn prose 
fatal?— That is possible. , , . . 

Mr Hopwood described changes m Ac colour of Ac n 
whiA were show n him by Miss Gibson on one occasion, i* “ 
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of any significance? — ^That suggests an arterial condition of spasm, 
which is a muscular spasm, and which could be related in some 
way to the spasm in the air passages which we know as asthma. 
The two things are allied together. 

The other things we have heard about are perspiration and blue 
lips?—The blue lips would be a sign of respiratory embarassment, 
or some heart condition, some circulatory failure. And the per- 
spiring hands may be associated with the spasmodic condition of 
the fingers : that is a vascular condition. 

You have told us that the absence of any blood in the urine 
would be contrary to any suggestion of rape. There was nothing 
else you found which would be consistent with rape, or attempted 
rape? — The absence of any blood in the urine shows that there was 
no injury there. 

Is there anything in this case which in your view indicates rape 
or attempted rape? — ^Nothing. 

By Mr. Justice Hilbery — Is there anything which suggests to 
you sexual intercourse? — ^No. 

There was no sign at all, that you could discover on the sheets, 
of anything like male semen? — I found nothing, but there would 
not necessarily be any there. It would pass normally high up in 
the vaginal canal. It would not come out even if urine was nassed. 

Examination continued — regard to all you have found 
here, can you conscientiously say tiiat in your view this girl may 
very well have died from disease of the heart, or illness, in the 
way described? — I can conscientiously say that the girl could have 
died in the way described by the accused. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roberts — ^And you can say equally 
conscientiously that she could have died by strangulation? — I can. 

The presence of blood-stained saliva is a common feature in 
cases of strangulation? — ^Yes. 

It is a common feature in cases of strangulation that at the 
moment of death the bladder evacuates its contents? — ^It is. 

That is not a common feature in the case of death by heart 
disease? — ^Not if it is by heart disease alone. 

There seems to be no doubt here, from the stains you found, 
that the deceased’s bladder had evacuated its contents? — That is 
so. 

According to the prisoner, at the moment of death he was 
on top of the girl? — ^Yes, 
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There js not the snuJJcjt doubt, ss dicrc, tbJt j{ l»i ttofif be 
true, there would be 2 penetration o£ wne uh<ch would cnardc 
the part of lui bexJf which wai agamic hfiit Gibson's part? — ^Ves 

No doubt about that?— None- 

You base perhaps seen many eases where an act o£ strangula 
non has cutnunated an attempt to tape, and the asuilaot has 
had a patch of unne on hii irou sexi the size of an assoaauon foot 
baU?-^c could base, )CS 

ll IS not suggested that Camb had any unne upon him If he 
had not, then m cannot hate been on top of Miss Gibson at the 
amc of her death Not if he had no unne on hint 

What medical estdcncc leads )Ou to the conclusion llut this 
had asthnuf— The sutcmtnt of Dr Schoub who v»>s die 

Or Schoub ncscr examined her as a medical practitioner at ail? 
~No, but the symptoms of asthma arc scry well defined, and 
if they were desenbro to a doctor she could rruhe a ver) definite 
inference. 

But Dr Schoub on!) said that Miss Gibson told her she had 
asthma Y ci 

When ashed, she wni she had nc\cr seen her in an asthnuoc 
attack, she said, '‘i only nooced she tired easily"?— I understajd 
that the climate of Johannesburg suited her scry well and die 
may not have had any attack there 

But you lu\c no medical confirmation from Dr hdioub mar 
she had asthma at all>— No 

Kor base you any eiidence, in spite of the tiat to South 
Afnea, that this gyl went to any medical practitioner for treatment 
m South Afnea or h.id any ircaimcnt or went to any hospital?— 

You heard Mike Abel Rwtng csidcncc You would not regard 
esidcncc of any value? — 1 think the symptom 
which he described 1 $ one which w unlikely to be invented by a 
layman who would not appreciate the importance of « 

Bin the symptom of the pain at the top of the left arm which 
^ncs down to the hand >ou will find m any text book oiy beart 


By Mr JujTicx Htutxv — But is not that more assoaated with 
one pan^ar heart disease?— Yes, disease of the vessels of the 
** If i a 

9ge as to precipitate an early 
death, you would expect more than one atuck of pain down die 
arm, in the course of months?— Yes, I should 
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Cross’-cxamination continued—Thi^ urine you found on the top 
sheet? — Yes. 

Showing that she was lying on her back, and, the bladder 
expelling its contents, it was naturally thrown up to the sheet 
above her? — don’t know whether it was above her or not. 
She may have been lying on the top sheet. 

Lying on her back then, it was expelled on to the top sheet? — 
One would have expected it then to be on the bottom sheet, because 
Camb would be in the way. 

But you must not assume things. Don’t you worry where 
Camb was. If she was lying on her back, with the top sheet above 
her, you would expect the urine to be found, as it was, on the 
top sheet? — ^And on the bottom sheet as well. 

But if Camb was on top of her, Camb would receive the 
urine? — ^Yes. 

You said that there was an absence of crumpling in the sheets, 
and that you have seen beds which have been the scene of strangu- 
lations and you found much more crumpling on them? — I said beds 
which had been fought over. 

■ There is no suggestion of a fight here, but so far as crumpling 
is. concerned do you realize that this man was in the cabin alone, 
he says, for half an hour or so after the girl had had what he called 

stiffening” — ^had become rigid. He would have had sufficient 
•opportunity of smoothing out the sheets if he had wanted to? — 
Yes, he would, but I think there would be some deep creases, par- 
ticularly in view of the heavily starched nature of the sheets, which 
it would have been very difficult to have smoothed out. 

My friend put to you about a violent struggle, but where have 
you heard it suggested that there was a violent struggle? — I supposed 
this girl was lolled either in the course of a violent struggle, and 
if not that, then the most likely cause of violent death was strangu- 
lation; I found no evidence of a violent struggle. 

If no evidence of a violent struggle, then do you say strangula- 
tion? — ^Yes, if the death was violent. 

Unconsciousness, you say, would supervene in less than 15 
seconds, and death in half a minute or a minute? — ^Within a 
minute as a rule. It may be prolonged as long as two minutes. 

You say that the marks on the right forearm could have been 
made by digging nails into the flesh?— Yes. 

You have heard Camb say that they were caused by scratching? 
—They did not appear to me to be scratch marks; they were far 
too deep. 
u 
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amount of pain, would they not?— I think they would 

Rc-cwmined by Mr CASswtix-If a ^rson died from h^ 
failure, which you think is consistent with what you found 
would that person base a spasm such as described by Camb I 

Mi$i?itbftac ertcct of that spasm that the hand would tighten? 

~^Sd 1 understand you to say that m the absence of a violent 
struggle strangulation was the most pcobablc cause of deaths— X«, 
if death was violent , , , . 

More probable than natural causes?— Not more probable « 
don’t think we can assess the probabilities Tliey arc both possi 

Did anybody tell you that the clothing of Camb had been 
examined in this casc^ — No 

Were you asked to examine it? — No 

Would you expect to find unne on his trousers if they were 
open m front? — He may have had some, just around the 

If thev were open in front you would not expect to find a stain 
die size of a football No 


Fourth Day — Monday, 32nd March, 194^ 

Professor James Mathewsom Weestee, sworn, examined by 
Moiom— I am a registered medical practiaoncr, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Bachelor of ^coce, Doctor of Mcdianc, 
Master of Arts, and Director of the South Midland Fo^sic 
Laboratory at Birnunghanu "Tlic depositions and 
this case were submitted to me before Dr Hocking had been 
retained for the defence with a view to my giving cvidmcc for the 
prosecution 1 understand that the Director of Public ProsemOons 
deeded that I shou'd not give evidence after I had made my 
report, and my evidence was available for the defence 

Have you consioctcd this case in the light of your cxpcncncc 
and medical knowledge over many years, and have you scM m 
particular the account of how Camb says t^s girl met her death? 
lies 

How does that accord with your medical knowledge and exper 
lencc? — The account given by Camb of this girl’s death could have 
occurred 
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Is there anything in his account inconsistent with medical exper-^ 
icnce? — ^Therc is nothing in Camb’s account inconsistent with my 
own experience with regard to three deaths which occurred during 
intercourse. 

Were they people in whom signs could have been or were 
detected in advance of their death? — One was a soldier of 28, 
serving with H.M. Forces at the time. 

Let us consider in a little more detail the various causes of death 
which might have a bearing on the evidence we have here. In such 
a case would you include shock? — ^I do not think this was a case of 
death from shock, from what I have read. My reasons for saying 
that are the presence of blood and the marks upon the accused’s 
arm. 

Would you expect to find any blood if shock were the cause of 
death?— No; death would be too quick for blood to well up, and 
for the deceased to inflict a number of scratches which were found 
on the arm of the prisoner. 

As regards strangulation as a cause of death, have you had 
personal experience of many cases of that sort? — Yes. 

Did you find anything in the scratches or marks in this case 
which fits in with your experience of previous cases of strangula- 
tion? — I want to make it quite dear, with regard to the scratches 
on the accu^d’s arm, that I cannot exclude the possibility of their 
having bceri caused during strangulation, but, in my experience, 
they have certain peculiarities — one, that they extend so far up the 
arm without there being anything on the hands; I have never seen 
scratches so far up the arm in strangulation. In manual strangula- 
tion, where scratching docs take place is the region of the thumb, 
the back of the hand, and in fact the scratching of the victim’s neck 
in an effort to relieve the pressure; these are the places where I have 
found scratches. 

You accept the correctness of Dr. Hocking’s findings, notably 
the saliva in the blood-stains? — ^Yes. 

And that, of course, shows that the blood in question came 
from her mouth? — I should think that is the logical inference that 
the blood and saliva and lipstick came from the girl’s mouth. 

Do you also accept his evidence and the inference that he draws 
from it that there was urine upon the top sheet? — Yes. 

And that in all probability the evacuation of urine was a terminal 
act? — ^Yes. 

That would mean that the girl died in the cabin? — ^Yes, she was 
dead in my opinion before she was put into the water. 

Would you develop in detail the effect of causes of death, 
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acceptin;; for the momcot the correctness o£ Camb’s account?-' 
Death could base occurred from natural causes in two mam wars 
Both of these mam ways gi\c rue to blood at the mouth, me 
finding of unne, and the scratching of the accused s arm those 
two wajs arc, one, Ac bursung of a small congciutal aneurism in 
Ac brain, a condition which is indefinable pnor to deaA, Ac 
bursting of which occurs in young people particularly if Acre is an 
associated effort such as Ae act of intercourse The second is by 
heart Ascasc, either direct or indirect. Whilst rare in Ae young, 
direct heart disease due to an affection of Ae heart scssefs, c\ca at 
this age, IS not unknown, and again, Aat type of deaA can gne 
blood stained froA at the mouA, Ac finding of unne, and dutch 
)ag But inArcct causes are probaWy more common, nsmclY, Ac 
effect of a sepuc focus elsewhere in the body In this present case 
Acre was a sepuc focus, namely Ac chronic running car That 
in itself IS capable of causing heart failure, and cases arc known of 
It causing Ac ccncral poisoning of Ac heart musde Icadmg to 
sudden dcatli during effort or, more probably, poisomng of a 
special portion of Ac heart muscle which is responsible for Ac 
ordered action of Ac heart, namdv, that which is technically 
termed Ae Bundle of His and sudden deaA from Aat donng 
effort IS wdl known in boA sexes 

Have you any personal Imowlcdgc of Ac ease of a boy of 
seventeen?— I have 

Was anyAing known of his conAuon before he dicd^—No 
The effort in his cave was pushing a bicyde up a full 

By Mr Justice Hiuexy — In Aat ease was Acre a local point of 
mtccUon? — Yes, Ae left tonsil It had caused poisoning of Ae 
heart muscles, and Ac Bundle of His was swollen up within its 
“I'd thereby was virtually strangled by us fibrous 

Eianitnation coRiinttcd — If any of Aese conditions bad been 
present before deaA, would Acy have been diagnosed? — It is quite 
a probability Acy w ould not 

k ^'bson were suffering from asAma would Aat have 
any bearing on Ac matter There might very well be a secondary 
condiuon of Ac heart whiA rmcht give out under 'train dunng 

wfti h” happened what would be Ac visible symptoms you 
Sometimes soon after an asthmatic aitaO. a person 
agnsof*^?*^ Perfectly normal, but at times Aev might Aow 
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In what parts o£ die body would that exhibit itself?— It might 
be seen in the lips, it might be seen in the nails. 

What would you e.xpect as regards the symptoms accompany- 
ing death caused in that way? — Death caused in that way might 
give rise to the three tilings I have mentioned, blood at the mouth, 
clutching, and the voiding of urine. 

From what you have heard of this case do you see evidence of 
rape, or attempted rape, on this girl by the accused? — ^The only 
thing one can go on is the urine and the absence of blood tliere. 
It is not a proof, but it is a pointer that there was no great violence 
done to her genital organs; that is the only conclusion that can be 
drawn. 

Does die condition of the cabin throw any light on the matter in 
your view? — The condidon of the bed looked to me, purely from the 
photograph, as if there had been very little violence; there was 
very litde evidence of a struggle on that bed. 

Are you aware of any other theory of death in this case which 
fits the facts better than the account given by die accused? — One 
cannot exclude the possibility of stranguladon so far as violent 
death is concerned, and that appears to me to be the only other 
possibility, but it is no more consistent with the facts than the 
natural causes which I have oudined. 

Does it afford you any assistance in die case to have statements, 
attributed to the deceased, saying that she had asthma, and had 
had attacks of asdima in South Africa in die previous few months? 
— If her asthmatic attacks were frequent in the previous few months 
there would be a greater likelihood of the heart giving out during 
effort. 

There is evidence that on two occasions at any rate she was 
wheezy? — ^That is one of the concomitants of asthma. 

There was evidence that on one occasion she had a pain 
running down the left arm right to the finger tips? — Pain like 
that is regarded as a symptom of heart trouble. 

By Mr. Justice Hilberv — Of what heart trouble? — Coronary. 

Does that mean angina? — ^Yes. 

That is a progressive disease, is it not? — They may die in the 
first attack; generally there is more than one attack. 

Do you expect the attacks to become more frequent? — Well, 
they do not usually survive more than about three. 

Examination continued—'Whd.t about bluish lips? — That would 
be a sign of failing circulation. 

And if her finger nails changed colour?— I have already said so. 
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And if there u evidence that m the previous months she had 
fainted?— That, again, is conastent with some heart condition 


Cross-examined by Mr Robexts — Did )ou say you could not 
include or you could not exclude the possibility of strangulanoa^ 
— I could not exclude the possibility of strangulaQon 

You agree, do you not, with Dr Hoclong that all the common 
features of strangulation arc present here? — Not all the conunon 
features 

Blood stained froth at the mouth is a common feature of death 
from strangulation, is it not? — Yes 

And the sending of urine at the time of death? — Y cs 
You hav c the dutchuig and the saatching of the person (I ask 
you to assume) of the strangler^ — That, la my cirocnenccv as not a 
common symptom, clutching and scratching of the hands, but 
tn this paracular case they were well up the arm 

Clutching and scratching of the hand or hands is a common 
symptom in scranguiaoon? — Yes 

Do you agree diat scratching of the wnsts is a common feature^ 
— It IS not common, but it is found 

You have said that the evidence m this case was submitted to 
you Did you not say that the scratches you saw were sinular to 
those you have seen m manual strangulation? — I did not. 


By Mr Jlstici Hileery — ^P lease take the photograph You can 
only judge of the scratches by this photograph, and you say they 
arc here too high up the arm, and arc mcrcforc not where you 
have usually found them in the case of manual strangulanonr — 
Yes 

Or Griffiths told us that there were scratches across the right 
wnst, running toward the base of the thumb, rune to twdvc 
«paratc scratches Now it is dear from the photograph {and we 
know It was taken some time after the doctor saw it, and some 
tunc ato the morning of i8th October) that if there were nine 
to twelve snatches running towards the thumb unless some which 
Mve deared up were higher up the arm, the rest must have been 
down nearer the thumb?_ycs 

h It six or sev en we can sec m the photograph?— Seven 
.u ^ have two to five more to account for Would you, from 
me evidence you have heard, suppose they were all nearer to the 
, t V whether they w ere or not, my lord 

out if they were so, would trut indicate the posabibty of 
^^^^«pJ^hon?-I base said, my lord, I cannorexdude the 
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Closing Speech for the Defence 
Mr Casswell-Now, members of the jury, nftcr this somewhat 
lenjdiy uTSe time is approaching when you must give your 
Acrffi and your responsibility is very great Yours ^ 
bihty for that verdict, and yours alone It is for e^ one of you 
to dcade upon the facts, and you may think that J 

largely, if not cntirdv, a question of fact In many respects it y 

seem to be a quesuon of guessing, but if you find 
mg, if you say to yourselves. ‘ Well, I cannot be sure then the 
only verdict available to you is a verdict of acquittal which no 
doubt you will be glad to give Your rcsjwnsibibty. as I ^d, 
IS very great My responsibility also is heavy Willingly 
1 shake the dust of this Court from my feet and get out, but i 
cannot do that I owe a duty to my client, and a duty to you to 
present as best 1 can his case to you The reason why my 
bihty is so heavy is that there arc so many points with whicti i 
have to deal, so many points which 1 hope to show you am m 
favour of my chent, and I must try not to forget any one of thenu 
If 1 do I hope you will put it down to my defective meinory 
and not to any desire of mine not to deal with every point wtuen 


may be relevant 

Members of the jury, you may remember that Pon^s 
when he had to make me most momentous decision in this wor , 
asked. Quid eit ventas What is truth ^ ‘ And there 
answer In those days, no doubt, if a jury had been empanel 
they would have been directed to find the truth Your duty » no 
so heavy as theirs would have been What you have to dcade is, 
“Has the prosecution proved to your satisfaction that here 
-was a death caused by violence, and caused by the violence of the 
prisoner Camb?” If you cannot, or feel that you cannot arrive 
at the truth then vour minds arc iti a state of doubt, aM the 
prosecution have not discharged the duty necessary ^ ^ 

■discharge They have not proved to you beyond reasonable cou 
the guilt of the pnsoncr Suspiaon, as you will rcahze, is no 
enough, probabihty is not enough, there must be proof, and when 
I use the word ‘satisfied,” as I may do several times, what I mean 
by the word “satisfied ’ is satisfied that guilt is proved b^no 
reasonable doubt In any case of this sort which comes ^ 
jury, there is suspiaon, if there were no suspiaon there j 
no trial , but you will rcahze that suspiaon, and even probabmC^ 
fall far short of what is required before you can return a vcroi 
of guilty 
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‘ Now what is murder? That is what you must consider, and my 
lord will tell you that murder (and I speak subject to my lord's 
correction) is death caused violendy as the result of an act by tire 
accused. Cold stark murder is when the accused, knowing what 
he is doing, and meaning to do it, puts his victim to death. 
Another form of murder is where a man, .or a woman, meaning 
to do violence which will cause serious illness or serious injury, 
but not meaning to cause death, yet in fact does cause death — that 
also is murder. In a sudden fit of passion I may take a man by 
the throat meaning only to give liim a severe lesson, perhaps a 
rough lesson, or 1 may take some instrument and hit him over 
the nead with it, not having meant to kill him, but if I do kill him 
it is murder. Please remember that. But if unintentionally, 
perhaps on the golf links or on a sports field, I hit a man and 
death ensues that is not murder, because there is no voluntary act, 
no intent to cause any harm, and certainly not grievous bodily 
harm. 

Now I hope you will forgive me, if I point out the onus' which 
rests upon die prosecution. The charge here must be proved. In 
a case like this Ae accused man may say, “You have accused me 
of wilful murder or of something which amounts to murder, you 
have put forward several propositions, you have put forward two 
main suggestions,” — as Mr. Roberts did in his opening — “prove 
them.” He might have said, “I will not give evidence; the 
prosecution have put forward no evidence which amounts to 
proof against me.” He was quite entitled to do that, and in that 
case his lordship would have been quite entitied to say, “There is 
one man in the world who knows what happened in that Cabin. 
126 and he has not given evidence before you.” You would have 
been in the position of not having seen and heard him in the 
witness-box, which would have been most unfortunate; you would 
have had no chance to decide whether he was the sort of man who 
would do a violent act; you would have had no chance of assessing 
his character, no chance of saying to yourselves, “Is he the sort of 
man witli whom this girl might have fallen in love, for whom she 
might have had an infatuation?” In my submission to you it must 
have been helpful to you to have had Camb before you in the 
witness-box. 

There is one other thing which I should tell you; when a 
prisoner goes into the witness-box it is not permissible for the 
prosecution to ask him questions as to his character until he puts 
his conduct into issue, and he may do that by saying, “I am a 
man without blemish,” or he might do it through his counsel by' 
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attaclcin;; Uic character of one or more of the wincjici for the 
ptovreodon 

Mr JmTici HiutaT—I’mi lu> conduct— jou mean h»t 
character^ 


Mr Cass»eu, — Y es, m> lord, 'character ' I ihould have said I 
fc*l a grave rcsponwbilitv m this case, and 1 am very much ohlit^d 
ro hit lordship for havnng pointed out mv mutake Hil past 
character ww put in issue m this case, and t( on any previous 
occasion he had been pros ed to has c committed a crime of violence, 
or if he had committed a sccual crime, if he had commuted an 
assault, Mr Roberts would base put u to him and said, “Your 
character is in issue, let me show you that jou fuse not got a 
good character But that was not said and jciu arc entitled la 
assume that hu character is rood that there is no such ccnviaioo 
againrt this joung man who, as 30U know, has m the 
Merchant *^cr\icc in reputable lines since the year I hope 

you will remember that since it may have been at llie back of 
your minds m tins case Why should he itrancle this girl* YVTiy 
should he put her to death? W'cll now, members of the jury, by 
Ming ibc waincss-hox he has subjected himself, as be knew 
b* would to crosvexamination and you may ihink u was very 
ngorous, sets Kvere crosvcxammation Quite nghtly, 1 am not 
hndtng am fault wiili it m any way, and you sviil consider that, 
bow did he come through tiiat test NS'cIl. now, members of the 
lury what was suggested to him* Two thinrs were suggested by 
my learned friend he suggested that you could draw one of two 
P objected to his advances 

scratches on his pason were the 
L ^nempts at the preservauon of her virtue and that he 
At3w f}, secondly, he suggested that you could equalty 

i^hat he osercame her, renicred he- pa« thi 
^ unable to resist he disposed 

fa , 1 ""* ^ ^ ^f^o^ded of his crime ' One 

that h?di!L^*!r t "^bd against his account, is 

him o '\ouWhave been easier for 

Jeavinp hrlf Roixris, than to base sljpp^ from the cahn 
IS concfuswJ^l naturally, but that act I suggest 

The onlv rr was prompted of the cold fear of a murderer ’ 
cv}derce^r-?n^£.*”' sentence is that no arcumstantial 

conclustse ^ called conclusive TTic quesuon as to svhat is 
, of course, a question for you, and for you alone 
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Well, members of the jury, you see how this is started, you 
Vemember the suggestion of violence; at first it was suggested 
that there was a struggle going on there. Now that has dis- 
appeared and now it is said, no, no struggle; merely a sudden 
clutching; nothing which would disarrange the bed-clothing, and 
it is suggested that there was a sudden pressure which would cause 
a quick loss of consciousness. Well, members of the jury, there 
it is^ and if the prosecution arc to succeed, if they are to prove to 
your satisfaction that this man caused the death of this young girl, 
they must prove violence. Now, I will ask you to consider again : 
Why should he be violent? Then Mr. Roberts went on in bis 
cross-examination to show how reprehensible he was, how dis- 
graceful he had been in his conduct after the door had been opened. 
'Nobody would deny that. He himself said he was ashamed of 
it, and he said it more than once; he said it was beastly conduct. 
That was perfectly proper cross-examination, and it may have 
helped you, but it is not with that conduct that he is accused here. 
The reason why those questions were and could have been asked 
was that the answers might have thrown some light on what 
happened before, and it is said, “That light shows that you were a 
murderer, you wanted to get rid of the body, and you were denying 
that you were in the cabin because you were conscious that you 
had committed a murder and that her deatii was due to you./’ 

Now let us consider tliat. Supposing his statement about what 
happened in that cabin that night is true. Supposing that suddenly 
and quite unexpectedly, without warning, that awful thing happens, 
and the man, who has had no reason to expect it, suddenly finds 
the girl going lifeless in his arms. What do you suppose he would 
do in such a terrible event? Would not his first reaction be, “She 
has fainted; 1 must get her round”? At once he tries her heart. 
Will he get some response in this lifeless body, to satisfy him that 
there is nothing really wrong? In order to see if he can hear her 
heart beat he puts his ear to her breast. He cannot hear it beat. He 
tries to feel her pulse but again there is no response, and then he 
thinks, “My God, she is dead!” What do you think was hirstatc 
of mind at that time? What do you think can have been his state 
of tmnd^ Of course, it is quite right for my friend to say, “Why 
didn’t you slip out of the cabin? Why didn’t you go straight away 
as soon as you realized that somebody had seen you there?” 
“And then,” says my friend, “you must have known that this 
body would show something that would incriminate you.” Must 
have known ?^ How should he know? Cannot you ima^ne him 
thinking to himself then, if this was a case of stran^Iation which 
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,ho«ed no %.«bic signs (as Trofeasor Webster sa.d ,t mgU not 
Kavc) ^That t$ all npht that exculpates me, I »j'P ’’'“y 
tvcr>bod> svall think she ched of natural causes ? 

knoitlJt^ Metnbers of the lur), he could not, could he Wo^ 

not the thought m hjs mind have been. She died, I know ^ 
she died, but who will believe me? I tn3> have bcCT idctiohcd, 
but who wil behese me’ I do not know thai^i* M 
I do not know that it provides evidence which 
if I am identified How is he to know that’ 1 ask )-oa to Ul« 
these matters into account when )Ou come to insider 
be should have come to the proper and honourable dcasion wwen 
you or I would have come to m cold blood WTiat would have 
happened in this young man’s mind’ He is not ®ti actor^jhc 
cannot explain to you properly He says, ‘ I was stunnrt LK» 
that rcallv explain the condition of his mind ’ Probably he is 9“*tc 
unable to explain to you what went through lus mind at uut 
time It IS evident that there was a great confusion of thought 
b ought about by the terrible and sudden happening, and m my 
submission although what he did was a lamentable thing to do. 
It docs not provide evidence upon which you can find him guilty 
of murdering that girl 

Now Mr Roberts went ori— m fact, he began with ^e cpie^ 
tion, ”Do you ask people to say you arc a truthful man’ And 
he answered, **I do And then it is pointed out that on five or 
sa differenf occasions he had told untruths knowing that thw were 
untruths Arc \ou going to find him guilty of murder 
of that’ Here was a man who did not know that he had been 
identified He might easily have been identified because there were 
not less than six people sleeping m the cabin where his berth ws. 
Any one of them might have woken up at twenty past three that 
morning and seen him coming in, and said to himself, “Hullo, 
what has Carnb been doing’’ Anv one of them might have 
woken up earlier and have missed him and said, “Hullo, whae 
IS Camb’ ’ And that evidence would have been available, wtimd 
it not’ And so not knowing whether he was identified or not he 
denies that he was there He is not the first person, innocent of 
crime who has denied his presence on the scene because he wants 
to keep right out of it Because of those denials arc you going to 
say that vou arc sausfied that he committed murder’ 

Then what happens to him? He is taken at 5 30 am from 
that boat He is first seen by scry experienced officers of the 
Southampton Police Force, he is taken to the Southampton Civic 
Centre and there he t$ seen bv Dctecuvc-Sergrant Quinlan, and 
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he is accompanied by that man Plumley, and diroughout the day 
(except when tliey are away making dicir examination _ of that 
cabin) they are questioning him, putting to him facts which have 
been found, putting to him things which you may think were 
slightly exaggerated when you come to examine tiiem, such things 
as (he blood on the sheets. While on that point, members of the 
jury, we know the exact size, the exact measurement of the blood 
stains on the sheets folding up a sixpenny piece). 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — I s that in evidence.? 

Mr. Casswele— I say, my lord, that that is the exact size of the 
marks. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — But you cannot give evidence. 

Mr. Casswell— I respectfully agree, my lord, but I am merely 
repeating what the witness said. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — wonder where you got that from? 

Mr. Casswell — My lord, the witness said the marks were some- 
thing about tiic size of a sixpence. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^Which spot, or spots are you referring to? 

Mr. Casswell — ^That is the one which had no saliva in it. 

Mr., Justice Hilbery — ^The other two were larger ones? 

Mr. Casswell — Yes, my lord, and one of these two was so slight 
Aat Dr. Montgomery was unable to find out to which blood group 
it belonged, there was not sufficient blood, he said. 

Well, members of the jury, the police officers must not cross- 
examine a man when they have made up their mind to charge him 
witii an offence, or have charged him. They must not cross- 
examine him, and so they tell him what has happened. Detective- 
Sergeant Quinlan points out various things to him, the difficulty 
that he is in if he was in that cabin (as, he assures him, can be 
proved) and that the longer he puts off an explanation the worse it 
will probably be for him; and so for the best part of that day this 
goes on, and Detective-Sergeant Gibbons, acting as inspector, a very 
experienced officer, is brought in, and he recounts the various things 
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\Ntuch the rolice have found and the information tshich Oief have 
acquued aoout this man having; been seen in the cabm at three 
am And then he sajs, “Do )-ou mean I may be charged wtth 
murder^” Do vou rememher that? Was it not almost as if it is 
a new idea m his mind^ It is as if he is thinking, "Not only are 
you saying that 1 am m a difTioilt position, but do you mean that 
I may be charged with this girls murder?" And the answer is, 
"We cannot say what the charge will be,” and then came this 
remark which has been underlined, “Do you mean she may have 
died from natural causes’ ’—“from heart failure," I tlunk the 
police said, but he did not agree wnth that Don t you think Uiat 
all that remark may mean is, “Mv word, they realize now what 
in fact happened ’ A more simstcr suggestion is nude by Mr 
Roberts on behalf of ihc prosccuuon he says, “It was something 
put into your mind which gave you the idea to make a statement 
that wha* had happened was something like heart failure " Let us 
consider that suggesUon There arc two things in that which, in 
my submission, tdl tremendously m favour of my client May I 
ptst remind you of this He said, * I hav c already stated to you 
that I went to Miss Gibson's cabin at about eleven oklock on 
Fnday the of October, 1947, and during the course of con- 
versation with her I made an appointment to meet her that mght. 
I knocked at the door after 1 had finished w ork about one o cloo^ 
but there was no answer I opened the door of her cabin and 
lound that it was empty If you notice, in his evidence he never 
suggests that she led him on He might have done so, and you 
j ^ thought that it might have assisted his ease ana if 
"'a r ” nobody could have contradicted him He never 
sMd that she invited him there, he took upon himself the burden 
ot «ying that it was he who suggested that he should go to her 
ca&tn It vvould have been so easy to say, “This girl invited me to 
«T cabin Remember this, moreover when he made that 
s atMcm It was months before Professor Webster had given anv 
«idcMc in the ease, and days before Dr Hocking had come into 
*his young man could know nothing of her 
I „ ^uth Africa, he knew nothing of any previous attacks, and 
cw “>thing of what the doctors subsmuendy found \V'hat docs 
in the act of sexual intercourse she suddenly 
cJutehed at me foaming at the mouth ’ 

her, and if foam had come to the 
would have said a word about It if he was 
had told him there was a sign of saliva on 
Ine prosecution never discovered that, so they could 
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not liave told liim. Even after Dr. Montgomery had analysed the 
sheets they did not know. Does not that help your I submit that 
it is one of those things in the case upon which you can very much 
rely. Here is a young man who does not know that she has ever 
foiled at the mouth, but if he had in fact committed violence on 
her and strangled her, and at that moment foam had come on h^ 
lips, with blood in it, would not that be the very last thing he 
would have mentioned? For all he knew that was consistent 
with stranguladon and no other form of death. But if, on the 
other hand, if, as he says, she went dead in his arms and froth 
came to her Ups, is he not giving you just a picture of what 
happened, and something that he would not have wanted^ to with- 
hold because strangulation would not have entered into his mind? 
You may think that that is a small point, but 1 want to underline 
k in your minds, and I do not want you to forget it. 

“Thinking she had fainted I tried artificial respiration on 
her . . .” and then, as Mr. Roberts pointed out, he ended up, “I am 
fairly certain that at the time she was dead.” Fortunately, in one 
sense, we now know tliat she was in fact dead. And why do wc 
know? Because Dr. Hocking, who has come and given evidence 
for the defence, found that urine on the sheet. It was not found 
by Dr, Griffiths. He examined the bed, but it was not found by 
anyone, and the prosecution knew nothing whatever about it. 
Now, fortunately, as I say, we know the medical men are as one 
about this. Of course the medical men do not decide this case, 
hut they are here for your advantage, they are here to assist you. 
You need not accept their evidence unless you choose, but probably 
you will accept it. 


Well, as I say, these experienced police officers had been with 
Camb, and they had received this statement made by him. Some 
time after that, the same day, as he says, or the next day, Plumicy 
was left with him alone, and then, according to Plumley, he received 
from the accused what amounts to a confession. And what was it 
that Plumley said the accused said to him? “J did not think it 
would be as serious as this," and then he is alleged to have spoken 
about being worried- about his wife, and then he went on- 
according to Plumley— “I haven’t had any sleep since it happened 
I can’t understand why the officer on watch did not hear some- 
thing, It was a hell of a splash when she hit the water 
That may have been in Plumley’s mind, but you heard ’what 
Captain Patey sad, and I suggest that nobody who has travelled 
on one of these liners would have said a thing like that; he would 
know that it would be quite impossible for the officer on watch to 
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ha\« heard anything “She struggled, I had ray hands round her 
neck and when I was trying to puU them assay saatch^ me. 
I panicked and threw her out ot the port hole " Do you believe 
he sold that? Are sou sausfied beyond reasonable doubt that he 
id, or IS It, as he says, something that was in the back of Plumlev’s 
nund, and did Plumlcy think to himself, “Here is somctmng for 
me, I utII say that he said tbs to me, what a tnumph for mej 
Sergeant Quinlan did not get it, Sergeant Gibbons did not get it, 
Vnit I, Plumlcv, who have only been in the plain clothes branch of 
the Force for eighteen months, I hate wt it " I ask you, having 
seen Plumlcy, and having beard Plumley tell me that he left the 
pohcc force to better bmsclf, and is now unemployed, I ask you 
not to accept that evidence, and I say to you, roembers of the 
jury, that it vs odd be most unsafe, and even dangerous to let 
yourselves be mflucnccd by such evidence, or to dcade that such 
evidence satisfies you beyond reasonable doubt that Camb m fact 
made tbs statement and was guilty of tbs offence In my sub- 
nussion it is directly contrary to the statement he had only just 
made, indeed contrary to anything he had said before The fair 
thing would have been to have put it to bm immcdiatdy after 
wards You may tbnk that if tbs was something wbch bad been 
taken from the accused dunne the absence of other Sergeant 
Gibbons or Sergeant Quinlan that they would have gone back to 
him and taken some of the precautions they had taken bcforc> and 
put It to bm in Its entirety, saying to bm, “Did you say that? If 
so, please sign it ' They id not do that. Do not forget that. 

Then dicrc is the question of the taking of Exhibit 25, the 
OTnscnt signed by the accused for photogra^s and a blood test. 
C^b is certain that that was signed by him on the 35th, yet 
Humlcy says he took, it to Camb and it was signed by Camb on 
the a&h It is not dated You may tbnk the accusca was quite 
nusmkca as to when tbs consent was signed, whether at the end 
of the ayth or whether it was the next iiy His statement to you 
was, I only saw Plumlcy when I was barged on the 25th, wt 
Wu^ey says. No, I went into bs cell and that statement was 
made to me when I went to get that consent on fhe 26tb” I 
tobmit that not on tbs point arc you going to convict tbs young 


n ^way from that to the cross-examination of Mr 

fasapaung as it was Fascinaang to consider 
what effect it may have had upon your minds I cannot take you 
Y°« of or, “What 
did you tbnk of tbs? I have to imagme what it in your minds 

m 
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But let us examine this aoss-examination. It is suggested that in 
that cabin there was violence. But why should there be violence 
unless it was die violence o£ a sadist, a man who does violence for 
/ violence’s sake,, because he loves it? But you have no evidence 
whatever that this young man is a sadist, or one likely to do violence 
in the heat of sexual passion, you have no evidence whatever that he 
is that sort of a man. I suggest to you, members of die jury, that 
the only explanation for suggesting that there was violence is the 
supposition liiat she was unwilling, that he wanted to do some- 
^ng which she was unwilling to permit. What light does the 
evidence throw upon that? Was she willing or was she not? We 
know, apart entirely from his evidence, that he spoke to Miss 
Field three or four days out from Cape Town, that would be on 
the X3th or 14th October, and told her that the deceased girl had 
been telling him quite intimate things about herself, that she was 
two or three months pregnant. How could he have known that 
unless she had told him? He did not know there was any 
suspicion of it, he had not had an opportunity of hearing these 
people who came from South Africa. He tells Miss Field she is 
pregnant, and Miss Field says to him, “That is the sort of thing 
you ought not to talk about.” 

How did he know? Is it not quite clear that there had been 
quite intimate conversation between these two people before that 
date? Now, what is the next tlung? We heard that Miss Gibson 
was asking Murray, tliat is the short, dark steward, that Camb 
might bring tea to her cabin, and that was not the job of a de<^‘ 
steward. Why? She was not unwilling to have a conversation 
with him anyway. Do you think that she was getting to like him, 
and that in her eyes he was rather attractive? What next? Then 
we hear, do we not, that Miss Field found him waiting round near 
her cabin, and on the afternoon of the 17th she said to him, “If you 
go to Miss Gibson’s cabin I shall have to say something about it 
to the chief steward.” She said, “From the way he had spoken 
about her to me before I thought he was going to her cabin, and 
I thought It was not a right thing.” But that is another, matter 
As a matter of fact we know that he used to prepare teas or travs 
of tea to be consumed in the cabins, and we know that he diH 
once take a tray to her cabin although he had no rieht to 
there. • ^ ® fio 


What IS Ae next thing? At half.past ten that night Murrav 
sees him, and he hears him say to her, “J have a bone 
with you, and a big one at that.” She does not seem to r/. .c 

method of address, does she? Mr. Murray though^ 
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the way in which a deck steward should talk to a Brst-class 
passenger,’* and so it stuck in his mind What more do wc know? 
We know that he was seen speaking to her later Wc know that 
Mr Hoptvood at any rate vicnt down to her cabin, and saw her 
to her cabin at about I2 45 or 12 50, and he said good night to her, 
and he had every reason to bdicve she was going to turn in then 
But he heard no bolt being shot m her door Miss Field said 
she used to bolt her door, that she was nervous, and that when 
Miss Field went to the cabin m the mormngs the door was always 
bolted and Miss Gibson had to get out o£ her bunk to unbolt it 
So there you base it that she had been talking to him, she had said 
things to him which might have made him mink she was ready to 
be more than Incndly, \ou have her bang escorted to her cabin 
for the night, and then a quarter an hour later she is found on 
the promcDddc deck quite close to the deck pantry, she has not 
turned in, she has come out from her cabin He savs he saw her 
there on the deck and handed her her clock 


Now wc base got to one o’clock when she is found on the upper 
deck When did she go back to her cabin ^ When did Camb go 
to visit hcr^ He had to get up at siv every morning You would 
think he would not want to turn in too late He says he went 
^rc at one, and she was not there, probably she was on deck 
Then ax twt^and consider this — supposing at two she had locked 
and bolted that door, and Camb comes to the door In order to 
get in he must make some signal, or knock If he was an unwel 
would she not ask who was there? Could she not have 
cailcd out Was there anything to prevent her calling out to 
prevent him from coming in? Arc \ou not satisfied that he was 
quite a welcome visitor that night ^ And if she was not unwilling 
o nave as a visitor, and if he was someone whom she expected 
expea him? What would a man go to a lady’s 
in for at two am* Why? Not to bring food or refreshments 
f j know'n quite well why he came 

did. why resist when she has let him in Do you believe 
I ask that because that is the essential part of the 
winr kl « prosccuuon, is it not? She was not unwilling to do 
ro rtrt Tk what she must have known he wanted 

shmiW "^k* ? tke prosccuOon case, and what rca^n 

does j violence if he is not a sadist or a man who 

nS S^nk intercourse? What reason? You 

prosccuuon arc very reasonable indeed, when 
t .'r It l>ecausc she was unwiU 

R sisk you, where is the evidence that she was unwill- 
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ing? What sort of girl was she? This is a most distasteful subject 
for me to raise, and it is this which makes Jthis case so depressing. 
What sort of girl was she? We know what her mother said, and 
I am sure that all ,o£ you will sympathize with Mrs. Gibson. She 
took the only course a mother could, and no doubt she was per- 
fectly satisHed in her own mind there was nothing against her 
girl’s Aaracter, that she was not easy-going with men. I think 
she said as regards her health that she was reasonably fit, but I 
suggest that she had little opportunity of seeing her, and you may 
think that she was always on her best behaviour when on leave 
or on holiday with her parents. 

But in South Africa what was the position? She was only a 
few days at Durban with her mother, and then she went to 
Johannesburg. She saw her mother for about a month, and then 
there were these incidents about which you have heard when the 
mother was not in Johannesburg at all; it is 600 miles away from 
Durban. You may come to the conclusion that that daughter did 
not tell her mother everything. The mother certainly did not 
know she had a contraceptive, or if she had, why she had it. You 
remember that I had to ask her mother about that, and she said 
that students sometimes bought them. But you may think there 
can only be one answer to that question, and that is that she was 
prepared to be intimate with a man, and that there would come a 
time when she would need to use it. Well, so much for the 
mother’s evidence. 

Then you have the evidence of Dalby who was with her for a 
considerable time and you have this corroborated by the mother 
that she was infatuated by this man Pierre, the Royal Army 
Service Corps driver. Then you come to the evidence of these 
people from South Africa. What was said to them? There was 
Mike Abel; he was asked if he had business over here, and it was 
suggested that to come over here for this trial was a nice trip at 
the public eepense. Tlie suggestion goes much farther than that; 
the suggestion is, “You are giving fmse evidence to get a free trip 
for yourself to this country and back.” But there is no force in that 
if these people arc only telling what they know. And what do 
tivey tell you? They all tell the same story: it is of a girl who is 
hysterical, who takes sudden fancies, a girl who kisses a man one 
moment and kicks him the next. It was a side of her which her 
moAer had not seen; she was not familiar with that side of the 
girl’s nature. Then there is her readiness to tell people about her 
private affairs. There are three if not four of them. Every one of 
those witnesses from South Africa knew about her pregnancy; she 
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had talked to them about it and one of them is a My who is a 
Qualified medical dortor She asks her about it Do you think 
diat 1$ all untrue? 

Now, unless Camb got this story about prcmancy from the girl 
herself where could he have got it? He codd not have known 
about It otherwise, could he? Was it not true? And if it was true 
docs It not show that at any rate that with one man to whom she 
was not married she was prepared to have sexual relations and 
that she had at any rate provided herself wnth a pessary as a pre 
scntativc? I do not want to go through this evidence in detail, 
but you will remember that Dr Schoub said she had not se^ any- 
thing for a fortnight, and the next time she saw her me w« 
distressed about it. She said she was not satisfied with^ South 
Afacan doctors Then, you may think it a remarkable thing, or 
perhaps you may think there is nothing suspiaous about it, a 
man whom she had only known a short time provides wim 
jfjoo to enable her to return to England much sooner than she 
had previously intended, and she had to break her engagement wnth 
the theatrical troupe to go to Pretoria, the result bang that that 
company had to cease its activities 

Why did she dcadc to go to England so suddenly? Why did 
she accept ^^500 from a man who was not very much more than a 
stranger r Members of the jury, I ask you to consider these *binp 
Do you think that she svas unwilling to have this man in her catnn 
that night? Can you be satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that me 
rqected his suggestions? Then my learned fnend argued that this 
pessary which was found among her things shows that she was not 
pregnant. Does it? She had been advis^ a long time before 
that she was not necessarily pregnant and was advised to get a 
pessary My learned fnend pointed out that she was not wcanng 
It that night? But if the evidence as given before you for the 
defence is true, why should she trouble to wear it, the damage 
was done, there was no need to use a pessary But there it tvas 
in her case 


Two other things occur to me There is the matter of the gla^ 
She was sipping rum from a glass Miss Field was asked if wC 
Md found a glass in the room in the morning, and she ratner 
thought It was not there in the morning But do you not think that 
when she ssent into that cabin she did thmgs automatically, and 
when that was suggested to her she agreed that she might have 
taken that glass away automatically? Then may I mention the 
iMtter of the alarm clock Mss Field when asked if she had seen 
that alarm clock there said she did not remember, but the cabin was 
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locked with a special lock, and when Sergeant Quinlan went into 
the cabin there was the alarm clock by the bed on the dressing 
table. Does it not look as if Miss Field may have seen the glass 
there and have forgotten about it if she missed seeing the alarm 
clock? 

Then what about this ringing of the bells, the evidence as to 
which caused some investigation as to the lay-out of the ship. 
Steer had said in the Court below that it took him three or four 
nunutes to get from that galley downstairs up to Cabin 126 on the 
deck above. But what about it? You have seen the plate with the 
bell pushes, and you have seen how small is the space between the 
dressing table and the bed, and I suggest that anyone who got past 
that bed for any reason might easily press both those bells with 
his hip and not know that it had nappened at all. What hap- 
pened.'’ Mr. Soper told you that at a fairly quick walk he could get 
from the galley to the Cabin in about a minute. The night 
watchman says the bells went at 2.58, that is two minutes to three, 
and Steer says he went up directly, that is immediately, and he 
said, “I was there in under a minute.” And what does he find? 

■ He finds this man, who, it is suggested, was assaulting, or had 
assaulted an unwilling woman, had not even bolted the door 
behind him. The door is there, ready to open, and Steer gets 
there in about forty-five seconds, or at the most a minute from 
the time when tlie buzzer went downstairs. He finds the door, 
unbolted and if you would look some time at photograph 3, you 
will see how easy it was for anybody standing by the bed to put 
out his hand and bolt that door. That bolt is higher up than the 
handle. It looks as if it is the ordinary type of press bolt with a 
knob on it. He did not do it. Why? ’V^y? Is not the answer 
that he had not the slightest idea that the bells had gone at all? 
The prosecution suggest that the girl put out her hand and pressed 
the bells, and then comes a second suggestion from the prosecu- 
tion, “Oh, yes, and when you realized that she had rung the bells 
you did — ^what?” — and what a terrible suggestion it is — “you 
throttled her in order that evidence should not be provided against 
you and you should lose your job.” Realized that she pressed the 
bells! Because she pressed the bells! And you had not even 
locked the door? Members of the jury, is it not quite clear that he 
had not the slightest idea that those bells had been rung, and that 
he did not expect anybody to come up? If he had known that the 
bells had been rung he would know somebody would come run- 
ning up. You have only got to look at the plan to see that if he 
haa known the bells had been rung he could have got away and 
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there would not have been the slightest difncult) about it There 
was plenty of opportunity to get out of Cabin 126, go past the 
hairdresser s shop, and get right out into another part of the boat 
altogether Can )ou doubt that he had no idea that these bells had 
been rung? If he had known, what would he have done? Do you 
really accept the theory that having seen that the bells had Ixxn 
pres^ he turned round and m that short space of tune throttled 
that girl? 


How do the prosecution base their theories of violence? They 
cannot point to any disturbance of the bed or the cabin because 
Miss Field udied tnc place as usual next morning There must 
have been some disturbance of the bed because the pnsoncr had 
to stand on it to put the body through the port hole But there 
IS no other sign Nobody can point to anything which would 
suggest that a violent struggle took place there There is nobodv 
who can say they heard a sound You will remembw that I asked 
the captain about that If there was a violent struggle in that cabm 
uot the occupants of adjacent cabins have heard, and he 
1 's ” And I suggested that the walls between the cabins 
arc very thin indeed, and he said, “Yes ’’ And then there is an 
open graUng over the door of the cabm There is no glass there, 
It IS just an open prating and noise could easily ret throuch So 



Then they say because there were scratches on his wnst, and 
A., r'’"' day, therefore you arc to 

form of deatb W strangulation, and not the 

>°u Will remember 

said so vnu ^11^'^* injured m that cabin at all, and 

being on^er Mt he desenbed his nght hand as 

tocd^l men hav suddenly clutched it, and the 

Y be a very firm grip “She suddenly cluidhed 
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me/^ he said in his statement, "'foaming at the mouth/' He says 
that the marks on his body were dile to him scratching himself by 
reason of itching caused by the hot climate. He may not have 
realized at all that she had clutched him so deeply, and in the 
excitement of the terrible position he was in by reason of her 
wholly unexpected death, the terrible state of his mind at the time, 
he may not have noticed that at all. Whether or not we feel an 
injury, depends on what the mind is doing at the time, whetlier 
there is something far more urgent to attract our attention. 

You heard Dr. Hockmg state, and Dr. Montgomery agreed, 
that these marks might have been made by the indentations of a 
finger nail and then a pulling away. If a man's wrist is grasped 
would he not try to pull it away? Not a wound here was of any 
length, and you may think that Camb was quite wrong when he 
said that he did not sustain any injury in that cabin, and you may 
think that, having found it afterwards, he thought he had scratched 
himself. But are you, on that, going to say — on these three smears 
of blood, and the urine, and the rest — are you going to say you are 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that this young man strangled 
that girl? 

When you consider that, and his statement, let me also refer 
you to what we know of her medically. You have had the 
evidence of Miss Armour, and Dalby, and you know they tendered 
their evidence to the police and mey were handed over to the 
defence by the prosecution. Do you think they have come here to 
deceive you? They had no axe to grind. They did not know 
Camb, but they both had acquaintance with Miss Gibson, Dalby 
for^ some time. Did they come here to give evidence to get a 
holiday? You have heard what they said, and I am not going to 
repeat it to you. It is very remarkable evidence, is it not, and two 
happenings, whether hysterical or not, were very like fits. Then 
you get the A.T.S. doctor, Ruth Haslam, the lady doctor, and she 
was relying not on her memory but on the notes of her medical 
history report which is kept in her A.T.S. file. And we find this : 
that she was not even told about Miss Gibson; she had to take her 
previous medical history from the girl herself, from what the girl 
told her, and the girl, as you know, did not want to be kept in die 
Army; she wanted to go away with her mother in a week's time 
to South Africa; she wanted to get what is called “compassionate 
release.” And if there was anything about her which would 
lead to a more careful medical examination she was not going 
to tell it, and one thing we know she did not tell was that she 
had actually been in hospital ior five days only a fortnight before. 
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Dr Haslam did not know that She found, of course, the infection 
of the car, a matter on which Professor Webster placed «me 
reliance She found some wheczincss from a previous cold, about 
which the girl told her, and she said that she found some scattered 
sybilla, or what we mieht call a creaking m the chest The girl 
said she had had a cold, and so that gets on to the medical history 
sheet That was in February, 1947, and then within a week or 
ten days she is on her way to South Africa 1 think she was 
examined on 19th February and sailed on the 26th with her 
mother 

Then again, lou remember that these witnesses said she told 
them she was asthmatic, she told some of them that she had come 
out from England for her health That may have been for the 
purpose of making herself appear intcrcstine She certainly seems 
to ha\c told them that she was asthmatic Her mother agreed that 
she was having injections ‘T told her to have these as a pre 
icntativc of colds ’’ Mr Hopwood said she told him she had to 
lake injections He said she had a cough and she said, “I must 
lake one of my injections ’’ 

Wlut other cMdcncc is there? There is the evidence, is there 
not, of Mr Mike Abel He sa\s that this woman collapsed on 
occasions, collapsed on one occasion in his car, and 
then he noticed the colour of her lips, foaming at her bps Then 
there was the evidence of Joan Armour, and m answw to one 
question, a question which wras objected to, as to what was her 
general new of the girl s health, her answer was, *T thought she 
was lU, an ill woman ’ 


Now, none of this was known to Camb, but docs it not help 
coDsiderablv? How docs it help you? Docs it not help you 
When you are considcrmg his statement as to svhat happened, and 
IS ^idcnce here? None of all this was known to hun, he had 
° previous medical h&ilth or history, yet his 
nni- ^ happened is remarkably consistent with it I am 

1'°'* much longer, but do remember here the 
the CTidcncc of Dr Hocking, and opimons given 
nM ^7 Professor Webster The medical men arc 

tnvr v™, dcasions, they are here to help you and W 

opinions You realize, do you not, that the mcdicJ 
Mpmlvre ^tc not in strict agreement, 

men whn medical men cannot be m stnet agreement, 

as Jsvman strangulauon, how can you, 

saUsfiS “titficd \ The medical men arc not 

saushed but we arc sausfied beyond reasonable doubt ” We know 
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the medical men have seen everything upon which, the prosecuMn 
have relied, but they say they do not .agree. As to that, Dr. 
Hocking has had a tremendous experience, and in tos case he 
made a far more careful examination than was made dther by Dr. 
Griffiths or by Dr. Montgomery, and he found things which mey 
did not find at all. And, having made that careful examination, 
what did he say? He said, “While I cannot rule out strangula- 
tion I do not tonk strangulation would have produced as much 
blood as I found there.” 

Mr. Roberts— I cannot find that in Dr. Hocking’s evidence. 

Mr. Casswel^— Has my friend looked for it? 

Mr. Roberts — I have looked most carefully through the evidence 
of Dr. Hocking and I cannot find that he said anywhere that there 
was more blood found here than would be found in a case of 
strangulation. Questions were put to Dr. Griffiths and to Dr. 
Teare, but I can find nowhere that Dr. Hocking said that more 
blood was found here than would be found in a case of strangulation. 
I am liable to correction, but I can myself find no such evidence. 
My learned friend said that Dr. Hocking had said there was more 
blood on the sheets than he would expect to find in a case of 
strangulation. I put that very point of view to his doctor, and 
his doctor did not agree. I put it to him specifically and he said 
he could not rule out the question of strangulation. 

•Mr. Justice Hilberv — ^Then Mr. Roberts is right? 

Mr. Cass^le— Y es, my lord. Members of the jury, I trust you 
will rule that out. It is true that Dr. Hocking said that he could 
not rule out the question of strangulation, but he also said, “The 
account which is given to you by Camb is equally consistent with 
■everything that has been found here. I cannot say that stran^a- 
tion was more probable than that.” He also says that what Camb 
said he could not have been expected to say from any knowledge 
of her previous history, and could not have been coached into tell- 
ing you, but it is perfectly consistent with what has been found. 

And then comes Professor Webster. Here is another case in 
which a witness was offered to us by the prosecution. Professor 
Webster was first asked to consider everything which' was then 
known to the prosecution. What happened? He does not give 
evidence for the prosecution; he is handed over to the defence. And 
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what docs this man, with his tremendous experience do> He says, 
‘I do not rule out minual strangulation, but I do tell the jury there 
arc four other wajs la which this girl could ha\e died which are con 
sistcnt with the explanation gi\en by Camb, four other ways which 
would have produced the same symptoms, and left the same traces 
behind, and m every one nobody would have diagnosed her condi 
tion before ” Professor Webster tells you, “I have personal exper 
icncc of tmt type of death * He had Camb had not But Camb 
tells you that is how it happened You do not suppose Aat Camb 
had ever read of a case liKc that in a medical uxik Is it not 
perfectly clear that here is Professor Webster coming; to you and 
“ying, I am a man of great experience and I sav it is not safe to 
say that the girl died of strangulation, there are four other alterna 


"i, »uLji ds 1 1 JVC Dcen oesenoea, nave tuca m 

c course of sexual connection " How could Camb imagine that 
teat was going to happen, and how could that man think that 
believe mm when he said that it had happened? 
tortunatelv you have had before you medical evidence wbeh 
you good reason to believe that that is what happened m this 

longer, lAit I do ask vou to 
are it right up to the bmc when you 

whil,- consider your verdict, and never to forget it 

oSI Ia r >our verdict, that in this county o? 

TLTe kT. """ for the pns^ner 

Thfs is nnt would be very hard on him if it were 

and nnesrtf, ^ Countries when an accused person is badgered 
i this, Jid that, ytif did 

*t u not eisv^frsV that you did not do it ” As we know, 

ask a man to orovr'^ “ negauve It is not easy and it is not'fair to 
'Vhen the nrSrnis That is not the law m this country 

stantiaj evidence forward evidence, it mav be cncuin 

c'Cr that calls for friend describes as conclusive, when 

to lou that fhr cxplanauon the pnsoncr is not bound to prove 
doubt, he has not ^P^^oauon he gives is true beyond reasonable 
shifted. It IS “tisfy yon TiTic burden of proof has never 

the charcc thev hnrf “C prosecution to satisfy you of the truth of 
so, having co/sidcrc^ ait reasonable doubt And 

himidf has saiH if, ^ °f ®od what the man 

S'noffi ‘f of “Will, I cannot 
it that II the ttate o[ f"' “P>o"»tion ii true ot not - 

I mind in which you are left, then the prosccu- 
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tioa have not fulfilled the burden that is upon them, they will not 
have proved beyond reasonable doubt that this death took place by 
violence in the way, or in one of the ways, that they suggest. 
Members of the jury, I ask you to remember that. It has been 
described as a golden thread that runs through our law, and it is a 
thing which we should never forget. He may be behind bars; he 
may be in the dock; but until he is proved to be guilty he must 
be considered to be innocent; and so, unless after hearing all the 
evidence you are then satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that he 
committed that crime with which he is charged, you must acquit 
him, and that is what I ask you to do in this case. 


Closing Speech for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Roberts — ^May it please your lordship, members of the jury, 
when I opened this case last Thursday morning I said to you that 
in the submission for the prosecution this was a case of murder, 
and it was murder either committed in the cabin before the body 
was put through the port-hole, or else the body of the woman, after 
resistance had been overcome was put dirough die port-hole whilst 
she was sdll living, and I put die case in that alternadvc form 
because the prisoner in his statement, exhibit 24^ said, ‘‘I 
fairly certain that life was extinct when I put the body through the 
port-hole,” thereby implying that he was not sure. Since then, 
owing to medical evidence called by the defence (with which the 
prosecution agree) in my submission it has now been clearly 
proved, and it is accepted by everybody, that that woman died while 
on the bed, because there is incontrovertible evidence of a terminal 
act of life, namely, her bladder evacuating its contents, and there- 
fore, members of die jury, there is, I am submitting to you in the 
view of the prosecution, no doubt whatever that the woman was 
dead before she was put through the port-hole, and it is quite right 
to say, and the defence arc entided to any capital they can properly 
get through it, that the urine on the top sneet, an area of some 
15 by 6 inches, was not mentioned by die analyst for the prosecu- 
tion, One would have thought, perhaps, that it ought to have been 
found, it is one of the distinguishing, and common, features of 
death by manual strangulation. 

The issue, therefore, is: Is it proved diat the deceased girl met 
her death in the cabin in such circumstances that the prisoner 
can be convicted of murder? And may I say, as I said to vou in 
the opening, and as my friend has said quite properly several times 
in his final speech, and 1 say it to you again: the duty of proring 
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that w upon the prosecution If j ou arc left in any reasonable doubt 
as to that basing been pro>eat yoo will find the prisoner not 
guilt) sou wdl ^ve him the benefit of the doubt, that is, any 
reasoniUc doubt, and that is the only usue ScvctaV other m^ers 
have been raised m this case Was she prepnant? Was ^ a 
woman of loose morals? Had she pot heart disease which nobody 
could diignove? Had she pot asthma? You ate not called upon 
to give an) answer to questions of that kind, )'du arc called upon 
to consider them m amsang at jour verdict, and that verdict u on 
the question Is the death of this pirl (though you may Erst have 
to answer a preliminary question, because of the disappearance of 
the bods, but that will be a matter for my lor^ i£ you arc satisfied 
she IS dead, is it prosed that that death took place m such orcum- 
stances that the pnsonct is pudty of murder? 

Now, members of the jury, at first sight, m my submission, this, 
unfortunatclj, is a singularly dear ease of murder The evidence 
at first aght IS of a normal young woman, of about twenty-one 
)cars of age, after a decent and honourable career m the Sovice 
when she svas aghtcen to twenty She was a first-class passenger 
on this liner, m apparently normal hcaldi, taking part m dances, 
leading a normal lire, so healthy as to be actually looking for her 
swim suit at eleven o’doct at night, ostennbly to swim in tbc 
ships swimming bath because it was a vet)’ hot mght. And the 
prisoner, a deck steward on the half-empty liner, was apparcntlv 
mtcTcsttd in this ^1, because he goes up to her at deven o'docK 
at night, apparently a htde piquM or annoved with her at not 
replying or respondmp to any advances he had made, because he 
was beard to say to her, "1 have a bone to pick with you, and a 
big one at that” 

Then we know that later m the mght the prisoner goes to dus 
girl’s cabin and both bdls in her cabm are rung at three o’dodc 
in the morning My learned fnend, Mr CasswcU, asked j-oo some 
qu^ons about that He said, “Where li the reason for any 
nolCTcc? Where is the evidence that this girl was unwiUiog?” 
^d he said that if the pnsoncr had known «ic gul had rung the 
b^ he would have left the cabin and it is suggested that these 
V ,®^^<^tit, apparently by him bnislung against 
t dunks nAt you may \x able to look at dicsc 

bra push^ They arc not bells which will respond m a much; 
they arc ^s which have to be depressed with a certam amount 
or ron^ hut m<mbi:vs o? tbe viiy, dnat u eittxttiy a TtocOEi fed 
L }} w die position of these bdls in photograph 

3, the bdl pand is between the bednde table and the head of the 
jbj5 
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bed. You may think it is a very difficult part of the cabin to get 
to and to brush against at all, and certainly to do so witliout know- 
ing that you have done it. 

Well, members of the jury, these bells are proved to have been 
rung at two minutes to three in the morning, and here is the 
evidence, in my respectful submission, in answer to my learned 
firiend^s question, Where is the evidence that she was not responding 
to his advances? First, there is the evidence that he had said to 
her, ‘*l have a bone to pick with you and a big one at that”; 

secondly there is the evidence that she rang these bells at three 

o'clock in the morning. Now this prisoner has told you that he 
was so frightened of losing his job that he would take the astonish- 
ing step of putting a passenger's body through the port-hole in 
order to preserve nis job. It is said, *7f she rang the bells why 

did he not leave the cabin?” But it would have meant instant 

dismissal if he had because the girl would at once have com- 
plained that the man was in her cabin making advances to her, 
and saying, ^‘They were advances which I did not invite and which 
I rejected.” That may be the reason, you may think, why he did 
not walk out of the caoin. Then, members of the jury, continuing 
with the submission which I am putting before you for your better 
judgment, that this is a clear case of murder, the prisoner, accord- 
ing to the evidence with which all the doctors agree, may have 
strangled that girl. All the doctors agree in saying that all the 
features of strangulation are present in the bed and on the body of 
the prisoner. The prisoner then disposes of the body — the very 
best evidence in his favour if he is innocent, but the most deadly 
evidence against him if he is guilty. 

And then he lies. He tells an untrue story for a week, and he 
is going to take that untrue story with him to the grave, or rather, 
the secret of that girl’s death and disappearance.* He has no 
thought for anybody, as he himself said in the witness-box, except 
himself. And then, when it is clear that the police will not 
accept that first statement, and when he realizes that the police can 
at any rate prove his presence in that cabin at three o'clock in the 
morning, well, then, he tells another story. It is for you to say, 
having heard all the evidence, and all the comments upon it, 
whether you, as sole judges of the facts, think that ffiat second 
story is any more truthful than his first one; a story to which he 
adhered until driven from it by the remorseless logic of the 
evidence against him. 

This is where, I suggest to you, this defence arises, and from 
whence it springs; because, when Sergeant Gibbons is. saying to 
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him on the 25th ol October, “Now the police arc satisfied that 
\oQ were theit tn that cabin and i£ >o\i persist in dcnyinR it that 
may prqudicc you if you hare any other explanation to make 
And to that he said, “Do jou mean she might ha\e died a natural 
death?” Well, members of the jury, do you think that that was 
the gcncas of this defence, and that then, after a few minutes, he 
makes that statement, Exhibit 24, and it is suggested for lour 
lonsidcration by my learned fnend that there is matter in that 
-tatcraent which strongly supports the innocence of the pnsoncr 
Well, members of the jury, it is entitcly a matter for you I 
suggest that it much more strongly supports the inference of cold 
tear My learned fnend emphasized the passage, “While lO the act 
of sexual intercourse she suddenly clutched at me foaming at the 
mouth,’ and he asked, ' How could he base said that she was foam 
ing at the mouth if he did not know that that was a sign of death 
by natural causes^ * The ease for the prosecunon is that he had 
good reason for him to say that she v as foatiung at the mouth 
because she did so, that being caused bv strangulation And the 

E rosccution further suggest that she was so strangled in order that 
clp might not come, she basing rung the bells, and so that there 
might be no evidence that he had been m that girl’s cabin Members 
of the jury, 1 suggest that he said she was foaming at the mouth 
because in fact she was foaming at the mouth, and foaming at 
the mouth because his hand svas strangling her 

Then, quite properly, the defence has set out to support that 
second story of the pnsoncr, and one is glad to know that no 
effort was spared in his defence, that from the first moment he was 
represented at the Police Court by a solicitor and by learned 
counsel, and the prisoner, having listened to the evidence at the 
Police Court, made a statement which I have put in, ’ I am not 
guilty of this charge, I did not kill hliss Gihson, she died m the 
way I have describe, my mistake was in trying to conceal what 
happened Witnesses already called could, I am sure, have told 
much that would help in this ease, and witnesses m South Africa 
^ow about the state of her health” It is quite clear that the 
defendant knew that steps were to be taken (quite proper steps) 
to sec what medical evidence could be obtained, eiAer tn Uus 
country, or from South Africa, or what evidence could be found as 
to the state of the girl’s health, and it is a satisfaction to cvcrvbodv 
to know that Mr Wells, a representative of the defendant s 
** out to Soudi Africa to try and get witnesses who 

JP'^k as to this girl’s state of health But you may think 
that the witnesses which he was only able to obtain arc witnesses 
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who arc not at all imposing,' and it is almost proof of her normal 
state of health that the defence were nnable to call any medical 
man, any record or, indeed, any evidence at ,all to show that this 
girl had had any treatment at all, any treatment over the period 
of the six or seven months during which time she was in South 
Africa. And then, members of the jury, quite properly, two 
medical men of high position and of undoubted integrity, Dr. 
Hocking and Professor Webster, arc called to say — ^what? That, 
taking the defence, and assuming it to be true, assuming it to 
prove certain things, we say (and' this is as far as they go) she may 
nave died from natural causes. 

My learned friend used the phrase, that where doctors disagree 
how can a jury agree? Members of the jury, that phrase may 
be the fresher every time it is used, but you must not oe led away 
by any attractive phrases. You have to examine tlie evidence here 
and sec if there is any substantial disagreement among the doctors, 
I submit ‘there is no disagreement on the vital issue. I submit it 
is perfeedy clear that all the doctors. Dr, Teare on the one side, 
ana Dr. ‘Hocking and Professor Webster on the other, all say there 
are here present all the common features of death by strangulation, 
^d all that Dr, Hocking and Professor Webster say in addition 
is that death may have been by natural causes. In the early stages 
it was put to Dr, Teare and he said he could not exclude (and of 
course no one can exclude) the possibility of natural death. 

But, members of the jury, you have to deal with the probabili- 
ties as they accord with the known facts, and not something which 
would amount almost to a miracle. I have to examine (I hope 
quite shordy) the medical evidence which has been put forward 
by the defence, and see how far it will carry you. There was Miss 
Armour, who said that at die end, of June or the be^nning of 
July, 1946, she was in the Auxiliary 'Territorial Service in a billet 
at Sloane Street, London, with Miss Gibson who was in that 
corps. She said that one night she was called to Miss Gibson and 
found her in some Hnd of a fit, her back was arched as if she was 
resting on her head and her heels; she was not taken to the casualty 
station and so dpparentiy no official medical entry was made, and 
therefore she cannot have been seen by any medical specialist. 
In fact, the evidence was that she was quite recovered and herself 
agidn next morning, and she was never off duty at all. I do not 
need to take long over' that. My lord did obtain from Professor 
Webster an expression of opinion that the symptoms which were 
mentioned by Miss Armour pointed'to an hysterical attack, possibly 
accompanied by some heart pain. But it is ffifficult to see how Miss 
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Armour can be ncht, because she said this happened at the end 
of June or the bc^nning of July, 1946 Now we ha\e had some 
definite evidence of dates from Mr Dalby Mr Dalby said that 
this tTave\hng troupe arrived from Germany on the 17th of June, 
1946, Acy got to London, and then they all dispersed, and Mim 
G ibson went to Liverpool to join her parents Tncy had a week’s 
leave, they re assembled in London on the sard of June, and then 
they moved away, first to the north of England, and then to the 
south of England, and they were travelling about until the 3rd 
of August So, according to the defence's own witnesses, that put 
Miss Gibson out of London the whole of June and July except for 
passing through and as far as the offiai records arc concerned 
there 1$ no record of her being affected by any illness at all 
Her mother did not hear of it and it is not on the girl’s medical 
history sheet, a document, of course, which is kept very carefully. 
It IS a form which shows all the casualties and all the illnesses and 
all the treatments which have occurred dunng that person's service, 
and there is no mention at all of this inadent whicri was described 
by Miss Armour And don't forget, Mr Dalby said that this 
girl was never absent for a day in 1946 

Now Mr Dalby gave evidence, and I do not know how it assists 
you, but you cannot exclude any evidence, and no one can criticize 
anyone who is called by the defence, but you will remember 
that you have got to clear away the chaff from the wheat Mr 
Dalby said that she was hvstcncal and neurotic and infatuated 
with a man called Pierre She could not be spared from the show 
because she was playing the lead, and on nth December, in the 
hills of Wales, they had to travel twenty miles over bumpy roads 
in a vehicle in which they had notlung to hold on to, and nothing 
OTmfortable to at on, and in those conditions it was said that the 
deceased “passed out ’ But she was seen the next morning, and she 
was pale, as many people arc if they have been enjoying them- 
^ much the night before, and nothing more was ever said 
about the inadent, and how that is supposed to assist you it is not 
tor me to say I know you want to give a verdict here in accord- 
ance With the evidence, but do not be diverted from the dreadful 
na^nings in that Cabin 126 by such immaterial and irrelevant 
stuft as that Because perhaps a girl had rather too much to dnnk 
two years before in the hills of Wales, what has that got to do 
■twin the ismc which you have to try? Do not be diverted from 
me tragic facts of this case by irrelevant material of that kind, 
Dccausc it you are, you will not, in my submission, be doing justice 
May I pass from that ATS service from January 1945, to 
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February, 1947, by pointing out that, apart from five days’ absence 
at home sick in April, 1945, and four days in hospital dunng one 
of our English winters, in February, 1947 (and you wl! remember 
what a winter that was), this girl was never absent irom duty at 
all. She was medically examined, and, apart from* the infected 
car, she was passed fit, A.W.I. That is the evidence, is it not? 

Now we get to the evidence from South Africa, and in that we 
have the result of the visit of Mr. Wells to South Africa, the 
harvest which he brought back with him, the wtnesses to support 
the case of the prisoner which he stated to the Southampton police 
on the 25A of October, 1947, was that this girl had died a natural 
death,- Well, members of the jury, you saw them. Mike Abel: he 
knew the deceased from the end of July until the 20th of September 
when she finished her contract. He said that she had come to 
Sou^ Africa for Ae benefit of her health. We know that she did 


not go to South Africa for the benefit of her health. He said that 
she had five fainting fits, and then he recited some of the common, 
well-known symptoms of heart disease or bad circulation, that she 
had blue lips on one occasion, and that she had a pain in her arm 
and chest. I think those were all dealing with her health. Well, 
members of the jury, do you not think it is a remarkable tiung that 
on no one single occasion did this girl go to a doctor ?’ There is no 
evidence that on any one occasion she had any medical attention 
at allj although there was a medical woman at hand in the presence 
of Dr. Schoub. I ask you, members of the jury, to say that that 
evidence of Mr. Mike Abel is not to be accepted, because on the 
odier hand you have the evidence of the j^rl’s mother, herself a 
nurse, who declared that the girl had never had asthma. You 
also have the evidence of the A.T.S. records. You know that 
people are carefully examined there before they go out of the 
Service, very carefully examined, lest there should be a claim for 
a pension later on. That, I submit, goes to prove that she never 
had asthma, and never had trouble with her heart, while as for 
the injections which have been spoken about, they were, as her 
mother said, merely for the purpose of warding off colds. As for 
the rest of Mr. Mike Abel’s evidence, my learned friend thought 
It might assist you. It is for you to say if it does, or whether 
It does not rather tend to divert you from your true duty here 
Is It any assistance to you to tell you that at the rehearsals of these • 

V was charming, then laughing and 

Aen kicking this man, and then slapping his face? For dl we 
^ow he neWy deserved such treatment. This was a young Jrl 
of twenty. From the other evidence in the case does she app?ar 
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to be the sort of person to slap a person’s face without px>d reason, 
and docs all that evidence of Mr Mihc Abel assist ^ou to determine 
how this prl died on that early mornmR in Cabin 126^ I submit 
that It IS of no assisunct at all This poor prl is not here to 
defend herself, and that is a self-evident fact, but sic know her 
opinion of Mr Mike Abel from what she said to her mother, * He 
IS a gangster, mother ’ Hut soil do not have to find whether he is 
a gangster or not, but you «o have to find whether his evidence 
assists you at all to prose that this prl was likely to die a rutural 
death, wid m to> svigswisssow 'jv& wo oswstapfee for st whatCNer 
Then lou had Mr Gilbert, who said that she was charming and 
well bred, her demeanour was cunous and she seemed to find her 
role rather difficult Is it sery astonishing that a young actress, 
a prl of twenty or twenty-one, should find a leading role rather 
difficult? He gave some evidence as to one faint, and he docs sav 
what Mr Mike Abel said, that she had told him that she had 
come to South Africa for her health because she had asthma You 
may think that Mr Gilbert presents rather an astonishing situation 
His wife IS a doctor, and surely if this prl was fainting in the 
presence of Mr Gilbert sou would have thought that his wife 
would at any rate have looked at her or had her taken to her 
casualty station at Johannesburg You might contrast Mike 
Abel s evidence with that of G^Krt. Abel mentions five or six 
faints, Gilbert mennons only one And do not forget this Mr 
Gilbert made this prl broadcast, and he was so impressed bv the 
wl that he asked her to play the lead in “^Idcn Boy ' She 
did play the lead, and she had excellent notices, and you heard 
that Mr Gilbert wanted her to go to Pretoria, but she said, “No, 
1 m going back to England”, so he canceled the show And 
whatever hlr Gilbert said {and in my submission he said 'cry 
httlc about her health) does it not show that he had confidence in 
k'*' ** an actress, and nobody could have confidence in an actress 
if she was not fit to do her job? Mr Gilbert said that somcomes 
she came to rehearsals smelling of drink, and you may think that 
»mc shame attached to people wVvo allowed a prl of that age to 
drink to excess Then we were told about her association with a 
man named Charles Braun and Charles Svcntonski, and it is said 
that she got Aoo from Svcntonski with which to return to London 
anq continue her stage career 

How that IS going to assist you 1 do not know unless it 1$ 
suppo^ to that she was "uk: more haWc to faW a victnn to 
the bJandistmcnts of the deck steward Now we get to the 
evidence of Dr Schouh She is a doctor, but you may dunk that 
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1947, only d^ht months before her death) nothing about asthma 
at all. As perhaps you know, asthma is a pro^pressivc disease, and 
asthmatic patients usually get worse in the winter, but I do not 
know if you have ever known anybody to die of asthma suddenly. 
You may remember that 1 put that to Professor Webster, and he 
agreed that it was most unusual. 

Well, then Dr. Hocking said there was an absence of crumpling 
of the sheets and bcd<lothing such as might be looked for if there 
was a violent struggle or if there had been a violent fight. Nobody 
suggested that at 3 l. In any case, I suggest, it would not have 
been a very long or violent struggle with this compactly built 
. steward sitting on the bed, or possibly standing up, and that girl 
lying on the bed, as you know she was at any rate in her last 
mornents because of the evacuation of urine. Can you see her 
putting a hand out and ringing botli those bells? And what 
does he do? It is the work a few seconds to bring unconscious- 
ness to her by pressure upon her throat; what disturbance do you 
think would be caused in those circumstances with that strong man 
dealing with that weak girl lying on her back on the bed? She 
was at every conceivable disadvantage. I am sure that Dr. Hocking 
was quite ready to deal with the question of a struggle but the 
prosecution have never suggested that tlicre was a struggle, and 
to seek to deny tiiat there was a struggle is like putting up a skittle 
just to knock it down. I do not complain of that in any way, but 
plpsc, members of the jury, do not be diverted from the truth in 
this case by ill-considered theories which have never been put 
forward by anybody; you have enough to do to consider the proved 
facts of this case without concerning yourselves about theories which 
have nothing to do with the evidence. 

Thenj members of the jury, the scratches on the hand. Dr. 
Hocking said they could have been caused by the prisoner scratch- 
ing himself, and he said the upper ones could have been caused by 
the deceased digging her nails in as the prisoner described her 
suddenly clutcliing him, and tiien by his dragging his arm away. 
But he also agreed that scratches of that kind (although he said 
these were a Tittle high up) are a common feature in death by 
strangulation. I submit that neither Dr. Hocking nor Professor 
Webster arc entitled to reconstruct evidence in a way which is con- 
trary to the evidence of the person on whose behalf they each 
appear. That may have been caused, they say, by the girl con- 
vulsively clutching him at the time of this natural death. Dr. 
Hocking agrees that there may have been a digging inland that there 
may have been a drawing of the nails as well, 6ut you will 
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smears, two of about the size of a sutpence, and you are told that 
that blood can be classified as of blood jptmp O- We cannot say 
that that is the deceased’s blood group, but wc can say it is not the 
prisoner’s blood group The third blood spot could not be 
CTOuped, there was not enough blood in it, but it had a trace of 
lipstick m It, showing I suggest, that it came from the woman’s 
mouth Some questions were put to the doctor. Dr Teare; as to 
whether the spots of b’ood were greater than would have come 
from strangulation, but Dr Tcare did not agree He said, “No, 
there IS not too much to be consistent with strangulation " When 
Dr Hocking msc e\idcncc he was never asked that question at all 
Professor Webster was never asked that Question at all, and 
therefore you have had no evidence challenging that the amount 
of blood was consistent with death by stran^aUon 

As I have told you and as you will remember, members of the 
juiy, all the doctors agree, Professor Webster, Dr Hocking, and 
Dr Tcare, all agree that blood stained froth and saliva are common 
toturcs of strangulation, and they agree too that so is the passng 
ot tirtnc at the time of death It was Dr Hockme who said that 
me passing of unne was not usual m heart disease «onc Professor 
Webster ^d, 'No, it is usual in all these cases,” but, members of 
the su^, I mbnut that this is a conclusive point My learned fnend 
said that I had said that something was conclusive, but I say 
notmng, I make submissions only for jour better ludgmcnt, and 
? you that this is a conclusive point, and 1 

ggen further that the prisoner is not tcUing the truth when he 
^ he was on top of that woman at the moment of her death, 
wausc you now know that there was in dus case a tcrminil act, 
the evacuation of unne, and that unne gets on to the top sheet. 

<iuite obviously if the pnsoncr was on top 
all would not have got on to Ae top sheet at 

n(4«- A on to the pnsoncr, and the pnsoncr has 

he he had unne upon him Does not that show that 

neck? Dr M strangler’s hand round her 


• have died m the way desenbed, or could have 

mTJjl ” You sec, be is assuming that 

s^o^Ectanr t ® asthma, but I submit that there is no 

The o at all, I submit there is absolutely none 

three South African 
J of them ever saw her m an asthmatic Et, and 
pT tary medical records show (which run to February, 
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1947, only eight months before her death) nothing about asthma 
at m. As perhaps you know, asthma is a progressive disease, and 
asthmatic patients usually get ,worse in the winter, but I do not 
know if you have ever known anybody to die of asthma suddenly* 
You may remember that I put that to Professor Webster, and he 
agreed that it was most unusual* 

Well, then Dr. Hocking said there was an absence of crumpling 
of the sheets and bed-clothing such as might be looked for if there 
was a violent struggle or if there had been a violent fight. Nobody 
suggested that at Si. In any case, I suggest, it would not have 
been a very long or violent struggle with this compactly built 
* steward sitting on the bed, or possibly standing up, and that girl 
lying on the ted, as you know she was at any rate in her last 
mornents because of the evacuation of urine. Can you see her 
putting a hand out and rinring both those bells? And what 
does he do? It is the work of a few» seconds to bring unconscious- 
ness to her by pressure upon her throat; what disturbance do you 
think would be caused in those circumstances with that strong man 
dealing with that weak girl lying on her back on the bed? She 
was at every conceivable disadvantage. I am sure that Dr. Hocking 
was quite ready to deal with the question of a struggle but the 
prosecution have never suggested that there was a struggle, and 
to seek to deny that there was a struggle is like putting up a skittle 
just to knock it down. I do not complain of that in any way, but 
please, members of the jury, do not be diverted from the truth in 
this case by ill-considered theories which have never been put 
forward by anybody; you have enough to do to consider the proved 
facts of this case without concerning yourselves about theories which 
have nothing to do with the evidence. 

Then^ members of the jury, the scratches on the hand. Dr. 
Hocking said they could have been caused by the prisoner scratch- 
ing himself, and ne said the upper ones could have been caused by 
the deceased digging her nails in as the prisoner described her 
suddenly clutching him, and then by his dragging his arm away. 
But he also agreed that scratches or that kind (although he said 
these were a little high up) are a common feature in death by 
strangulation. J submit that neither Dr. Hocking nor Professor 
Webster are entitled to reconstruct evidence in a way which is con- 
trary to the evidence of the person on whose behalf they each 
appear. That may have been caused, they say, by the girl con- 
vulsively clutching him at the time of this natural death. Dr. 
Hocking agrees that there may have been a digging in^nd that there 
may have been a drawing of the nails as well, but you will 
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remember that the prisoner has said and m m> submission tt is for 
)ou to say sshether truthfuily or not, ilui “Miss Gibson did not 
cause me any injur> at all; 1 did not sufTer any injurv from her 
at air 

Mr CssssiEii.— He said that some of the marks may have been 
caused bv Mm Gibson 

Mr JtsTict HtLsrar— “I rccavcd no injury from Miss Gibson ” 

Mr Cass^iu.— I Understood him to say, “Some of the marks 
nuy myc betn caused by Miss Gibson 

Mr JtsTicE HiutiT— He certainly said twice, “I received no 
mjurv ssh^n with Mm Gibvm, I told the truth that I had made 
these scratches 


Mr Rouests— M embers of the jury, I tnvuc itiv fnend’s inter 
lupuons bwusc they may help you to see the more clearly where 
the tnith lies m this case H you consider I am not doin? the 
evidence Ml justice, and if my friend thinks I am wronc, let him 
interrupt me Did not the prisoner say, “My bands and ntht 
wntt I scratched those ms'sclf, f rcccised no imurs of any sort whde 
m the company of Miss Gibson, no blood caAic from my body”? 
.ly sugjjesuon to you, members of the jury, is that it ts rather an 
vL.*!- espeit cs-idcnce eaplaimnc to 

k* i!* f’odv of that pnsoncr, and in a way 

k If * contrary to the evidence which the pnsoncr has 

evidence, they 

f theoretical suj»t;estion for you to accept, but they 

ou^vi-n?* the cvidcwc he has himsctf Riven, and it was 

flesh Hockmff said that these indentations in the 

kSL rhi' '^®W\avc hurt, mutt have hurt We all 

c^nl. u ** tbe flesh It 

who had d.rd *nenuoncd the ease of one younR person 

Joned It k «hilc Professor WebsTer men- 

each bt mtcfcoursc Well, they have 

SSesS,rd ft'" profession, and thry arc leaders in thar 
four such of England, yet they can only mention 

occxtTTcncr to V*" realize that it is anvtninR but a common 

®««'Tcnce, m fact, it is an exceedingly rare death One docs not 
3i6 
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want to have a doctor to tell you that, does one? But of course 
people occasionally die when walking along the street, or watching 
a football match, or playing golf, or pushing a bicycle up a hill; but 
it would not be right for you to decide your verdict in this case 
merely because something might have happened very improbably, 
very unlikely, because in that case, in my respectful submission to 
you, justice would not be done, I think I have dealt with Professor 
Webster’s evidence in the same way. It is based on the evidence 
of Miss Armour and Dalby, or the three South African witnesses 
which suggested that there was some likelihood that it was a 
natural deam. My friend shakes his head. But if that were not so 
why was all this evidence called? I submit that all this defence 
is most problematical. Professor Webster says she might have a 
congenital aneurism. There is no evidence at all that she had a 
congenital aneurism. J take it that you can reject all the A.T.S. 
and the South African evidence about that because he says it could 
not have been diagnosed. Then he says she might have died from 
heart disease, and he says it is rare, but not uncommon even in 
the young. Well, members of the jury, I submit that you would not 
be right in saying, "‘Well, I am going to think that possibly this 
most unlikely death from heart disease has occurred,” Thirdly, 
Professor Webster suggested that death might have occurred from 
heart failure caused oy poisoning of a heart muscle from some 
septic focus in the body, and he pointed to the running ear which 
the girl suffered from as a possible focus; and he said that in such 
a^ case death had come about when the patient was pushing a 
bicycle up a hill. Well, you have to consider whether that caused 
death in this case, the case of a young woman who had been playing 
in theatrical productions for more than eighteen months, acting 
every night apparentiy with no ill effect at all. 

Then Professor Webster goes on to assume that she had asthma. 

I submit that neither Professor Webster nor anybody else has any 
right to make any such assumption. If she haa had asthma there 
would have been a record of it in her A.T.S. medical history sheet, 
and, as you know, there is no such record. Mike Abel spoke of her 
complaining of a pain in the left shoulder and arm. As Dr. 
Hocking said, you can find that in any book which gives the 
symptoms of heart trouble, angina pectoris, and so on. But can 
you really say that it is likely that she died of angina pectoris with- 
out any evidence of any previous attack, and on that point Professor 
Webster agreed that it was most unlikely that she died of such a 
di^ase without having had one or more attacks previously. I ask 
you to say that the defence theory as to the cause of death does not 
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uke you very far But ;t docs emerge from this evidence, and it is 
good to know, that the defence had every chance that they wanted, 
and if the evidence had custed they could have rot it from medical 
men or hospitals— they had every chance, but this is the only 

evidence which Aey can bring forward I ask you to say that this 
death, ban^ entirely consistent with death by strangulation, ought 
to be found by you to be committed in circumstances which amount 
to murder 

Why did the prisoner go to her cabin that night, suffering, as 
1 suggest, from pique? “1 have got a bone to pick with you, and a 
big one at that I ask you to say that on every Mint where you 
can test the story of the pnsoner you find him to be an untruthful 
man and a most unrchable vntness He said that the girl told him 
she might be pregnant, but it was too early for her to know 
According to Miss Field, and you remember that witness, a truthful 
witncs,, a good type of woman, she said, “Camb told me she was 
three monms pregnant by a marned man ” 

Why did he go to her cabin? He had never even kissed her 
before, accordmg to his own evidence But, says my learned 
friend, this girl was the sort of girl who would have succumbed to 
the prisoner s embraces, the sort of gul it would' be easy to deep 
with Well, members of the jury, you get the evidence— if I can 
dignify It by using such a term— of Mike Abel, telhng you how she 
was infatuated by a man called Braun, and how she was discussing 
sex with a much older woman, Dr Schoub What young mrl of 
twenty does not want to talk sex^ But you may think that she had 
been purely brought up and if at the age of twenty-one she was 
discussing sex with Dr Schoub, a professional woman, you may 
probably come to the conclusion that she was entirely innocent. “1 
am proud to have been her mother,’* said Mrs Gibson And when 
you are considering what kind of a girl she really was do not 
forget that Dr Schoub said she had found her to be a ruoc, chaitn- 
t"]? Let that be her epitaph “A mcc, charming girl ” 

When she was m the A T S she had an unbroken record of atten 
non to duty, not bang off duty one day m 1946 Do not for^ 
that she bad the promise of bang a very good actress, and her 
record is a credit to the Service she was in 

What evidence is there that she resisted the prisoner’s advances? 
only evidence that there can be is that sne rang both bells, 
the pnsoner has seen to it that there is no other cviaence, he has 
«en to that. What happened that mght m Cabin 126? You 
nave only got one living wimess to tclf the talc, and that is the 
prisoner, and I submit that at every stage where you can check his 
4i8 
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evidence you find him to be an untruthful witness, lying to save 
himself. For seven or eight days, that is, from i8th October to 
25th October, until seven o’clock on the evening of the 25th, he said 
he was never in that cabin at all, and could not account for the 
girl’s disappearance. He then said that when he got there she 
was sitting up on the bed drinking a glass of rum. Members of the 
jury, I submit that that is not true; no empty glass was found 
there at all, no glass which could have contained rum. Miss Field 
was strongly cross-examined by my learned friend on that and she 
said, “There was no empty rum glass there in the morning; I am 
quite certain of that.” He said that he was lying on top of her, 
having sexual connexion with her when she died. You know that 
to be untrue because of the terminal act of her life, the evacuation 
of the bladder, the contents of the bladder went on the sheet, and 
not on Camb, and it made a mark 15 inches by 9 inches on the 
sheet. He said she did not object to his advances, but there is a 
silent witness which gave the lie to that, and that is the two bells 
which she pressed. He said he had access to her body in the 
intimacy of sexual connexion. In my submission that is proved to 
be untrue because she was wearing pyjamas — she must have been — 
for the next morning those pyjamas were missing from her cabin, 
and for a very clear reason, they were thrown out of the cabin 
through the port-hole on her body — she must have been wearing 
. them, ^f he had access to her body he would have known that she 
was wearing them. He has no explanation of that at aU, and I 
submit that his statement that she was wearing nothing under- 
neath her dressing-gown is a palpable untruth. He has no explana- 
tion to give of the ringing of the bells. I submit that wherever 
you check this man’s story you find it to be untrue. ‘ 

He says he threw her through the port-hole in a panic. He did 
not realize he had only got to choose his time and walk out of 
that cabin leaving her there having died a natural death. Did he 
panic? Panic! Do you think he is the sort of man to panic? 
Members of the jury, did you notice him in the witness-box last 
Saturday? The greatest ordeal that a man can undergo, giving 
evidence on a charge of murder, is bding cross-examined, Dia you 
see any sign of panic at all? Did you see any lack of poise, or com- 
posure, or full control of the thinking faculties? I submit that that 
was not panic, members of the jury. You can be quite sure that 
whatever Camb did when he put diat body through the port-hole 
it was not done out of any feeling of panic; it was nothing more 
and nothing less than an act inspired by cold calculation induced 
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b) a desire for self prescr>ation, to destroy die whole of the evidence 
against bm 

He said he thought she fainted, and so he applied artificial 
respiration Do )OU believe that? Have jou ever heard of anybody 
applying artificid respiration in a susp^ed fainting fit^ What 
would von do if a woman {ainttd? What would anybody do •wVkO 
had any sense at all? Administer water, or brandy, if he was not 
man enough to send for the doctor^ **I thought she had a fainting^ 
fit and so I applied amfiaal respiration for five and twenty 
minutes ' Did you ever hear such a story? Of course he did not 
apply artifiaal rcspiranon No man in his senses would think that 
would be a good restorative for a fainting fit. 1 ask you to say that 
that IS an untrue story, but it is a matter entirely for you There 
IS yet another fact of importance to set against bs story That 
gul, according to bs story, was said to be having sexual inter 
course with diis man with her consent She had been provided 
with a contraccpOvc in South Afnca, possibly in order not to take 
any nsks But she was not wcanng it Docs not that again refute 
the story told by Camb? 

Members of the jury, I hav e said notbng at all about the evidence 
of Plumley You beard bm give evidence as to the statement 
wbch he says Camb made when he and Camb were alone. It is 
for you to say whether you accept it If you have any reasonable 
doubt about it then yOu will not accept it The case for the 
prosccuoon docs not depend upon that at all it depends on the 
arcumstanccs through wbch I have gone, the astomsbng dis- 
appearance of tbs girl through that port hole, with every sign and 
common feature of death from strangulation present, bs Ucs, tcUing 
an untrue story for a week until the prisoner feds that it is useless to 
persist m that story, and so he tells another one That, coupled 
with all the circumstances wbch I have just detailed to you, I 
submit, shows that he is not telling the truth Members of the 
jury, you have got to do your duty, as we all have to do in tbs 
ax If after coandenng all the tvidcnct wb^ has been placed 
ocforc you you have any reasonable doubt you will be pleased to 
the benefit of it- But if you have no reasonable 
doubt you base m the interests of justice to return a true verdict on ^ 
this cvidcntt whatever the consequences, and I submit to you that ' 
here wbch is oinsistcnt with justice, wbch is conastent 
with fairness, wbch is conastent wnth tight as between man and 
diis murder has been proved, and that Camb 

should be found guilty 
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Mr. Justice Hilbert — Members of the jury, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that the proceedings before the ma^strates, and 
also these proceedings here, have been selected for unusual notice 
in the press. You must have read a great deal about it before 
the unexpected thing happened to you, and you found yourself 
called into that jury-box to act as judge in this case. You must 
divest your minds, as I am sure you will, of any sort of pre-eon- 
ceived notions or opinions about it, remembering that when you 
entered that jury-box — called into it as any citizen may be — you 
took an oath to actcrminc the matter according to the evidence. If 
you have observ^ed the procedure here you will already have realized 
what is indeed an essential fact, that is, that you, the jurors, deter- 
mine the matter in question; you arc the judges. I do not deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of the prisoner; that question is 
answered by the verdict of the jury, and the jury alone arc the 
judges. And for hundreds of years juries in this country have 
discharged that duty, the highest duty that a citizen is called upon 
to discharge, without fear, and without favour, and never shirking 
their responsibilities. In discharging that duty I want you to 
remember above all things, as this is a capital charge, that your 
province is to act as judges, and to determine coldly, impartially, 
without regard for any consequences, the sole issue, which is 
whether this man is proved to be guilty or not. 

In determining that question you must remember that you 
must not allow other considerations to sway you; for instance, if at 
Ac end of your deliberations you should be satisfied that this man 
is guilty ot murder (and be assured that I am not in any way 
directing you that you should), you must not, if that is the con- 
clusion you come to by the evidence, and using your common sense 
and knowledge of the world, allow such sentiment as sympathy to 
sway you; no question of mercy arises for you, indeed, it does not 
arise for me; in such a case that is not for us, nor must it influence 
us. If, of course, on the whole of the evidence, you are not satisfied 
that this man has been proved to be guilty of murder your duty 
then would be to say, Not Guilty. On the other hand, if you arc 
satisfied that he has been proved to be guilty of murder your duty 
will be to say, Guilty. Whatever your verdict may be it has to be 
your* verdict individually and collectively; the verdict, whatever it 
is, must be the verdict of you all. 

Now, that being your function, what is the principle to be 
applied? I regret that I should have to say it again. It has been 
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said ume and time again with perfect correctness by the learned 
counsel in this case, and I dare say I shall not be able to express 
It as aptly as they have done, but the golden principle is this It is 
for the prosecution to satisfy )ou by the evidence of the guilt of the 
accused of the enme with which he stands charged If, at tfie 
conclusion of all the evidence, that for the prosecution and that for 
the defence, you arc not satisfied of his guilt, but arc left in reason- 
able doubt— reasonable doubt— well then, the nroper verdict is 
Not Guilty, because under our system it is for the prosecution to 
samfy the jury of the guilt of the accused, it is not for the accused 
man, m any criminal case, to prove his innocence Of course, if 
the evidence for the defence has satisfied you of the innocence of the 
defendant there would be no doubt m your minds that the proper 
verdict would be a verdict of Not Guilty There is the ^Idcn 
pnnaplc, and you will apply it- 

What is the degree of proof required? It is such proof as would 
satisfy you in any matter of lugh consequence in jour ordinary 
domesUe or business affairs, such proof as would maxc you say in 
such a matter, "1 am satisfied that it is so and so ” If the proof 
falls short of that you arc not sansfied, and the proper verdict then 
would be a verdict of Not Guilty 

Now, let us turn to see what the charge is The charge is 
made in circumscances which arc unusual The charge is murder, 
and in nearly every case of murder there has been found a dead 
body, the dead body of the person who is said to have been done 
to death Here the first question you must ask yoursdves (since 
murder is a felonious killing, ' with mahee aforethought,” as the old 
phi^ was)— the first question you must ask yourselves, since 
nobody has seen that young woman Gibson alive after the accused 
saw her in her cabin in the early hours of the iSth of October last 
‘Ts that young woman, Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson, dead?’ 
Tnc photogr^h which you have before you was identified as a 
phoft^aph of that young woman who occupied Cahm lad in the 
Union Castle liner Durban CaitJc on hn" homevvard v oyage from 
^ ^ ^ Southampton, and that vc^ left Cape Town on 

the *oth of October That passenger was identified as a passenger 
on that uner, occupying Cabin 126, and she has been identified by 
hCT mother as Eileen Isabella Ronnie Gibson, her daughter And 
^dence which you have in the case is diat after the 
Mcusro left her cabin that morning she was never seen again 
You have the evidence of the defendant himself, evidence which 
you may thmk aoequate, that he put the body of that poor young 
woman through die port hole of that ship into the shark infested 
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waters. off the West Coast of Africa in the early hours of the morn- 
ing of the i8th of October, in fact, shortly after three o’clock in 
the morning. That should satisfy you, should it not, that the girl 
who is said to have been murdered is in fact and in trudr dead? 
She was alive. Miss Field told us, when she was dressing the 
evening before for dinner; she was then a gay and happy young 
woman; yet by three o’clock in the morning she was dead, and 
her body being stuffed, ignominiously bundlfed, through the port- 
hole— you may think to hide something. And the question is, 
“What?” 

Now you have heard the evidence. There is very much, is 
there not, members of the jury, that we need not go over again : 
the earlier matters that evening, they are of course of some import- 
ance, but you may think of relatively trivial importance until we 
come to the crucial time. Now, before we come to the evidence 
together let us sec if we can in a few words summarize what are 
the two suggestions put before you — one more than a suggestion — 
Ae two accounts, that are put before you. You see, members of the 
jury, when murder is done it is rarely done with a crowd of 
witnesses; it is generally done in secret. There are generally two 
persons who know at the instant what is done, one the victim, 
who can no longer speak, at any rate with the tongue, though the 
victim^ body can often speak dramatically and terribly; and the 
other is the person who is said to be the murderer. From the very 
circumstances you observe that in most cases those who have to 
decide whether murder has been done or not must see what facts 
are revealed by the evidence, and then must make the rest a matter 
of deduction from those facts. The facts may tell you much. 
Bruises deep in the tissues of the neck, revealed by post-mortem 
examination, may indicate strangulation; but it is a question of 
deduction as to whether the dea£ was caused by strangulation; it 
may^ be largely a matter of opinion. On the other hand, of course, 
the person who is alleged to have been the murderer, and who 
may state that he was the person at the time with the victim when 
the victim died (if victim it was), is in a position to make a direct 
statement about it; but the dead person cannot. You will, there- 
fore, members of the jury, not be surprised to see that the prosecu- 
tion here put before you circumstantial evidence, and invite you 
to say (and it is for you to say whether it is right for you to say it in 
the circumstances) that the only reasonable deduction to be 
made on those facts is drat this man strangled that young 
woman and then disposed of her body for fear that that 
body, when examined by experts, when subjected to a post-mortem 
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examtnauon, would show that death was due to auftocation caused 
by strangulation, that that body would bear indelible signs of that, 
•which, coupled with the fact that he was the on!) person with 
her when she died, would make a case w hich was beyond cxplana 
tion, and when it was also m evidence that just before she dira the 
had rung a bell or bells to call help fif the jury take the view tliat 
just before her death she had rung those bells) 

You will probably think it nght to ponder more than once, and 
to dcadc at the earliest on the evidence whcdicr you are satisfied 
that young woman rang those two bells for both stewards You 
may think it highly important to decide that for yourselves, because 
of the arguments whicn have been addressed to you on that issue 
^ both sides The accused man says he did not nng them 
'nicre was only one other person present there, and that was this 
poor woman, now dead Ihd she’ Do you think, when you 
remember Miss Field s evidence, that it was quite difficult to get 
berween the dTtssing taWc, and the bed? Do you think be could 
have inserted himself between the bell end of the bed and the dress- 
11^ tabic so as acadcntally to get against those bells and nng both 
of them^ Because on that, membus of the jury, vou have heard 
his evidence about bis movements, first, according to him, seated 
upon the bed, then climbing upon the b^, then lying down beside 
her, and finally getting on top of her, and afterwards trying arofiaal 
respiration, massaging her stomach upwards and trying to restore 
respiration, but in aff that description never did he admit that be 
was ever anywhere near the bells 

You may think, mcmbcis of the jury , that it is dear that natber 
by design nor by accident did he nng the bells It was vital to 
him not to be discovered m that cabin, the cabin of a woman who 
had just died from perfectly natural causes, you may think he was 
me last person in tnc world who would have wilfully rung those 
bells Do you think it is shown that she rung those bells? B^use 
if so, you may then think, "Wc must pause to ask ourselves, did 
she do It by acadent, or did she do it by design?” What evidence 
is there that tharc was an\ acadental ringing? If the accused’s 
wrv IS true v nat were the inndenls which took place pnor to her 
Math? Bec,,use, according to him her right arm, which would 
of the bed nearer to the bdls, was round hts neck 
her left hand was resting on his right arm and he said, 
f»he suddenly heaved,” and she died and went hmp You can 
iinaginc, can you not, the dropping of her arm (if that be true) 
ulnraately to the side, or jvossiblY over the edge of the bed but 
there is not a mile of evidence that her arm was flung out to the 
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head of the bed reaching out to press those two bells.- 1 put that 
before you because you may think it right to see what can be 
eliminated as to tlie ringing of the bells, because it is impossible 
to over-emphasize the importance of your decision on this first point. 

How, then, were those bells rung? Is there any other alternative 
left, than that she rang them, wanting to ring them as a voluntary 
act? Members of the jury, I am perfectly certain it docs not need 
me to say to you, if she did that, of course you will ask yourselves, 
why? Then again, you will ask yourselves, ‘If she did it, can the 
account given by this man be true?^' Can it? In short, his account 
is that she was willingly participating with him in the act of sexual 
intercourse in her cabin at that time in the early morning. Accord- 
ing to his account she had received him into her bed willingly, 
without the least objection, and normal intercourse was taking 
place when she died. If that story was true she certainly would 
not— would she? — ^want the attendance of the steward or the 
stewardess; she would not have' wanted anyone to come to that 
cabin in those circumstances any more than did he. And so I 
venture to say to you that it is of first-rate importance that you 
should consider how these bells came to be rung, at that imearthly 
hour of the morning, in Cabin 126, and were heard by the night 
watchman on the deck below. There is no doubt that the bells 
were rung, and there would appear to be no possibility that they 
rang by some mechanical fault, oecause the circuit from that cabin 
was in perfect order, according to the ship’s assistant electrician. 
That has not been challenged, or that the bdls were rung, and in 
riving his evidence the accused said, “I do not know how the 
tells came to be rung.” Well, it is for you to ask yourselves, “Docs 
he know?” Because, members of the jury, you see, he says, “I quite 
definitely tell you a true story about this matter, and it is simply 
that I, the deck steward, went to this girl’s cabin; I had made a 
statement to her, I had said to her : ‘I have a good mind to bring 
your drink down myself and bring one down for myself and join 
you’; and that in reply she said, ‘Please yourself about it.’ ” And 
he admitted that he had had it in his mind for that to happen which 
did happen, sexual intercourse, according to him. He says that 
he went to that cabin at that hour for sexual intercourse, to have 
sexual intercourse with tins young woman. 

He assumed (he did not say she had told him she would fall 
in with his 'wishes) that she would be willing. What evidence is 
there here that she was in any way willing? We have here nothing 
which would suggest even a flirtation between these two people 
previous to that time; no flirtation, or any amorous passages. 
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"But," he says, what happened was that everythinR went exactly 
as I had hop« and anticipated, and she suddenly died m my arms " 
I should have added that he says "It never occurred to me to fun 
from the cabin, as I did later, and slip back to my quarters leavinj; 
the ptl who had died m my arms to be found later as a person 
who had died from natural cau^s I was in a panic, and 1 knew 
if I was found there I should have broken the rules and reflations 
of the company b> bang in a passenger’s cabin, and cspcaally a 
woman passenw’s cabin at night, and it would certainly mean that 
I should get the sack, and so I put her body through the port- 


It IS entirely for you, members of the jury That is his 
story In short What the prosecution say to you is this It docs 
not account for the bells being rung, and if the bells were rung 
by the woman, and if he did m fact dispose of this body dchberatclv, 
IS It not clear that, if you find pieces of evidence on the sheets 
which show that that woman ccrtamly could have died from 
stran^auon, he went there and made indecent overtures to her 
which were minted by her, and was it not she who rang the bells 
to summon help? Had he not the strongest motive in the world 
tor making it impossible for her to tcsnfy against him, angry with 
n» ^ause of baidked passion, apprehensive of her because Ac 
g t report him for bang there and making sexual overtures to 
toCTs? So he had anmr, apprehension, and thwarted lust to prompt 
turn to violence, and My the prosccuaon, u is a reasonable deduc 
.r, strangled her and put her body through ihe port hole 

^ ^ found and so could never give evidence 

t r''" ^““"able deduction, they say is that he turned 
her and sttanglcd her when she rang the bells, that was 
before she passed out 

® «me on the door, and 

^ was, opened, but it was instantly slammed in the face of 
>«• saying, ‘ It’s 

u P^'^secunon ask you to say that the reasonable 
Aat that you ought not to be convinced by his story Wdl, 

thaus for you, there IS the real qucsQon 

shortlv”’ ** *^*1 evidence^ Wc can group it quite 

forwatff forward by this man was put 

Statement made a week after the event, and after 
Aat oiX “ntinually that he had never been m her cabm 

abonr *"®tild remind you of what Ac prosecution case is, 

staiemenr tn which Ac accused came to make Aat 

He was interviewed by Ac police when Ac vessel 
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arrived in Cowes Roads. Previously he had stated to the captain 
that he had never been in or near Cabin 126 that night (he did 
not know that in fact Steer had recognized him in the cabin), 
and you will remember that the prisoner said that he was con- 
. vinced that he had not been recognized. 

Pausing there a moment: it wiil not have escaped your notice 
that if he was satisfied that he had not been recognized by the 
person who had come to the cabin, but that all that person knew 
^ was that a man was there, what could there be to connect him 
with being that man if he had not been recognized, so what 
necessity was there to do anything but to slip away from that 
cabin back to his quarters? What was said by Mr. Casswell 
about that was, “Look at the risk in returning to his quarters at that 
hour of the night, somebody might have waked up and recognized 
him; or somebody might have waked up and missed him from 
his quarters/’ Well, according to his own evidence, he was away 
from his quarters until some time after three in the morning, 
and nobody has been called from his cabin to say that he noticed 
it, or noticed it as anything unusual. If he had been away fron 
his quarters until three o’dock do you think there would have 
been anything very remarkable about him going back to them 
soon after three? Of course, if anybody knew that three o’clock 
was the vital time there might be danger if anybody had seen him 
slip back into his quarters soon after that time. But did he not 
do so? He went back to his quarters, and there he was in his 
bunk in the morning, and that witness who shared the cabin told 
you he saw him there, but he did not see him come in; nobody 
in the cabin appears to have heard or seen him come in. 

If he was convinced, as he says he was, that he had not been 
recognized as the man in the cabin, would not his instinct have 
been to flee from the scene, leaving the dead woman, strong in 
his being innocent of any act whioi had caused her death, and 
thinking of only one thing, that is, not being found out as being 
the man who had been in her cabin? Now that story of his you 
have to examine, and examine most carefully. The origin or it 
we know, or, at any rate, the time when it first appeared, that 
account which he gave of the incidents in the cabin. There had 
been a long day of inquiries; the police were questioning people; - 
they had seen a number of people on board the ship; they were 
questioning tfrem all closely, and the ship was the scene of great 
business. So they moved diis man for further questioning ov^ 
to the police headquarters in Southampton. He had persisted in his 
denials, denials that he had ever been in that cabin that night. 
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1 ha\c not counted them, but I think that hlr Roberts said that 
down to the time when he gase his statement he had on six 
occasions lied about not having been in diat cabin on the night of 
the i8th of October 


Then Detective Sergeant Gibbons, who was acung as inspector, 
and so for the moment was a supenor officer to Detective Sergeant 
Quinlan (who had, with Rlumlcy, been conducting die inquiry), 
went and said to the pnsoncr, “Now let us review the arcum- 
stanccs and see what >our position is ” You see, the police officers 
arc there to make diligent inquiry into allegations of cninc so 
that )ou and I may go about our lawful occasions unharmed by 
cnnunal acuvity, so it is their duty to try diligently to inquire and 
find out if they can where the guilt hes where some crime has been 
committed, or it is thought may have been committed And 
Sergeant Gibbons told you how he reviewed the evidence which 
the police then had, ana, amongst oAer things, he told him that 
if It could be conclusively proved Aat not only had he been m 
that cabin that mght, but that afterwards Miss Gibson had dis- 
appeared, and if sacnnfic cMdcDcc should prove that her body had 
been put through the port hole, he could rcahzc what an inference 
1 j so that repeated dcmals of his presence in the cabm 

would make it the more difficult fot lum if at any time he deaded 
to give an explanation of his presence there The officer also 
reminded the pnsoncr that there were scratch marks on his hands 
or wrists, and he went on to say, “You roust realize that the tunc 
IS fast approaching when some dcasion will have to be made regard 
mg you You arc bang given an opportunity to make any cxplana 
on you care to about this, and that explanation, so far, has been a 
cate^nc^ denial that you know anything about the disappearance 
wV, ** 1^ as I have previouslv said, we arc in a position 

yo'i wac the last person with hfi« Gibson, and you 
j cabin at three o clodc m the mommg, and that Miss 
3 while you were there, vou may find that such 

iinni, genial will be difficult to explain if later you arc called 
d ” That IS what Sergeant Gibbons said to him 
witness-box, vou may have formed an 
wSk) ^ accused Did you think that he was a man 

to bp Would you say he is not the man 

that WTiat was his response to Gibbons? “Do» 

murder?’ ^ murdered her and that I shall be charged with 
remember that only a moment or two before 
whm a had told him that the nme was approaching 

ion would have to be come to, so he says “Docs 
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that mean ,that I murdered her, and that I shall be charged with 
murder?” Gibbons replied, ‘*At this stage I cannot say whether 
you will ,be charged or not, but I am sure you will realize this, 
that particularly in the absence of a body, we have to give great 
consideradon to any explanadon which you might put forward. 
You may be able to give a reasonable explanadon of the cause of 
her death and ’ her isappearance. If you should later decide 
to make such an explanation the acceptance of it will not be made 
easier by a continuation of the denials you have made up to now.” 
It was then that the prisoner said, “You mean that Miss Gibson 
might have died from some cause other than being murdered, she 
might have had a heart attack, or something?’’ Gibbons went on 
to say to him, “I am satisfied that you, and you alone, were with 
Miss Gibson, in her cabin, and you are the only person who can 
give an explanation of her death and disappearance. In your own 
interests you must consider what I have told you. It is for you 
to decide whether or not you want to make an explanation, and, 
if you dd, you may feel that this is the appropriate time to make it. 
I am going to leave you with Sergeant Quinlan, but before I do 
that I want to be sure that there is no doubt in your mind of the 
circumstances in which you are placed.” Gibbons then left him, 
and it was just after that that the accused made tliat written state- 
ment, Exhibit ‘24, which has been before you, and which has been 
read to you more than once and which sets out the story which, 
with elaborations, he has given in his sworn evidence before you. 

The prosecution ask you when you approach his evidence to 
remember that those were the circumstances in which that state- 
ment came to be made. If there is denial after denial, and only 
when that intimation has been given by Sergeant Gibbons, that 
intimation about the position he is in, that they can show that he 
was in that cabin, and was there with her, and that there was 
scientific evidence which might show that her body was put through 
the port-hole, and that he was the only person there, ^ and so the 
situation might be very awkward for him, and when it is pointed 
out that he is the only person who can give an explanation of how 
she came to die, and how her body disappeared: it is then (and 
the prosecution call your particular attention to the fact) that he 
says, ^Tou mean that Miss Gibson might have died from some 
cause other than being murdered, she might have had a heart attack 

or something?” 

He has told you that he went to that cabin at three o’clock in 
the morning. Have you any doubt that he went there expecting 
to have sexual intercourse with Miss Gibson? 
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Mr According to him, my lord, he went there at 


Mr JisTicE HiLBtsY— Ves, that it true, he said two 0{ course 
he \icni tlierc at three or before, and if dicsc inadentj took place 
round •’bout three o dock he went there before He sa)^ he went 
there a. tt\o m the morning, and he lajs that she died in the wav 
he hat describe Now, we hate had the cv^dencc of Dr Hocking 
and Dr Teare and Professor Webster They have seen that state 
ment oE the accused, and they have read the depositions, and 
what IS first said to you is, ‘Well, this young woman could hate 
died from natural causes and di splat cd at the moment of death 
the symptoms which we find present on the occasion of this young 
woman’s death ’ And they refer to the evidence found in the 
bed It 1$ said that she was asthmatic and that would affect the 
heart She had an affecDon of the car which might have been a 
sepne focus, she shossed ssmptoms of defective circulation such as 
the hps bang bluish and the nails bang of a muddy colour And 
tlicn It is said, * The things which wc found here arc things which 
ran be present at the moment of death from natural causes,” and 
Professor Webster summanzed the possible kinds of death from 
natural causes that might hast been the cause of the death of this 
J^ung woman One of these possible causes, he said, was the 
3 congenital ancunsm on the brain That, of course, 
IS something which might happen to any person at any moment 
1 it happens that they ha\c an ancunsm on the bram, wnth which 
cy wae born, and that is said to be a condition which is undiag 
nosiblc prior to death Well, if wac the case, or if anybody 
as putung it forward scnously vou will consida it, indeed, it is 
tor you to consider scnously all the ewdence. 


of course, there is the evidence about whether she had 
V,, , bluish lips or muddy nails, or had 

'h ^ V J symptoms would not lx present at al! if 

bursting of a small congenital ancunsm because 
T- ^ Webster told sou that ^at is undiagnosihle beforehand 
leaner for you but do vou Sunk in all the or- 
^smees of this case you can safely elimmatc that? Tt is 
Professor Webster, and he puts it before you because 
a' ** ^ natural death whidi would be attended b\ 

‘ saliva, and the terminal act of 

thir irL,. think ^at there is really the least evidence 

y n act upon to find that diat was the cause of death or 
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that there is the possibility o£ it being the cause of death here intro- 
ducing into your mind a reasonable doubt? If it does, that is 
enough, for the reasons I put to you in the first place. 

Professor Webster mentions heart disease, either direct or 
indirect, as a possible cause of death by natural causes. He said that 
whilst rather rare in young people direct heart disease due to an 
infection of the heart vessels even at this age is not unknown, 
and he said that that type of death can give frothing at the mouth, 
a voiding of urine, and clutching of the hands. Well there again. 
Professor Webster is putting before you, quite righdy, another 
possible cause of death, but he agrees that it is a cause of death 
which is rather rare in young persons. Then Professor Webster 
mentioned the case of failure of the heart due to the effect of some 
septic focus elsewhere in the body, and he said that these deaths 
from indirect heart failure are more common, they are not so 
rare as death from direct cause in young people. “Here,” says 
Professor Webster, "is a point of septic focus, namely, the chronic 
running ear,” and he said that such a septic focus had been known 
to bring about a general poisoning of the heart muscle, and cases 
had been known leading to sudden death during effort. That, he 
said, was due to the poisoning of a special feature of the heart, 
namely, the Bundle of His; he explained that the muscle is enclosed 
in a sheath, and dien where poisoning from a septic focus takes 
place the sheath is swollen by the poison and the muscle is thereby 
strangled by the sack or sheath which contains it. Those, he says, 
are possibilities of the way in which the patient might have died. 

Then he says that if the patient is asthmatic there might be a 
secondary condition of the heart, which might then give out under 
stra'm or during intercourse, and death so caused might give rise to 
blood at the mouth, voiding of the urine, and clutching. Then 
he said, so far as violent death is concerned, death from strangula- 
tion is a possibility, and he said that what is found here were 
features of such death, he said he could not rule out the possibility, 
and Dr. Hocking agreed. They agreed that the sequelae of deatii 
by strangulation appeared here but they said further that you coiJd 
not say that these are more consistent with strangulation than with 
these other natural causes of death. 

With regard to asthma Professor Webster said that it was very 
rarely itself a cause of death, but the heart might stop beating from 
a secondary condition of the heart resulting from asthma, and the 
pain which it was said that she felt down her left arm could be 
and is often a symptom of coronary heart trouble which you and I 
know as angina pectoris. I would remind you, members of the 
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jury, that there is only one ^ „ £roi that witness 

irver had a ^own Afnca, Mr Mlhe Abel 

who has been brought ^ ptj,er doctors 

Well, there arc Professor \\ ’ ^hich were found 

say m substance (is muscs Dr Hockine 

could hasc been oused by death from 

said t^t he had found in the top sheet female genital 

no blood m It, but cells whi* clS from 

organs, and you nuv ‘ at S: moment that death 

before you, and you may have no » , j£ j unne 

came upon her, this p^r l a common 

in the Madder, and Dr Hocking agr which 

feature in death from sirangulaDon TrinKulation 

those marks could hav c got there, f X Hockine said. 

Another feature is the blood and the shows 

with regard to the unne swin, 1 think *= immediatdy 

almost certainly that the deceased said furthtf 

after, that happened, that w-as a terminal act ^ 

that the arcumstanccs arc also consistent with death 
causes in certain arcumstanccs 

Now we know what the orwmstanccs arc, onct^Sn 

set out by Professor Webster the bursting of a 
on the brain, direct heart disease, rare m the aSi- 

disease, more common in the y«“°S> «l,va was less 

mane pauenL Dr Hocking said that blood m the 
bkcly if death is instantaneous from pressme 
It would also be instantaneous from heart faille f” " 
you would atpcct the trouble to go through an , r ^ 

before the actvS crash occurred, that is, before the final and fatal 
failure , 

Then you also had the evidence of Dr ^as 

gready experienced m these matters He said that if A ^^^mds 
&mly squ^cd it would probably be not rnorc than f^f^f " 
before unconsaousness supervened, and the victim tn » 

the pressure were continued, would probably 
minute You may think, members of the jury, ^vVlock 

important, because it was at two minutes to thra, or tnr« » 

that the beds were rung in the pantry in the deck Wow Cabin n . 
and it Rns been said by the naval architect that it wou 
minute anS^threc seconds to get from the pautry to ^ nr^sed 
unm^atelySihe bells were rung that gul $ throat ^ P 
wdfidly by th\pnsoncr, with the intention to silence ber ' 

according to Dr^eare she might have been dead within 
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so tHat bv the time the night watchman arri%Td at the door she 
• might well be dead and silent, tinablc to make a sound when some- 
^ Ixxly pressed that door open in answer to the bells. She made no 
sound. Steer has told you tliat no sound came from that cabin 
except from the man who pressed the door to in his face, at the 
same rime saying, “.it is all right/^ If she had been conscious or 
alive at that time, and tf she had rung the bells, do you not think 
there would have been a scream from the bed? Tlicrc tvas no such 
sacam* 

Dr. Tcarc went on to say that the smears of blood were not too 
small to be due to death from strangulation, and he said further 
that blood mixed with sali%"a would be consistent with death having 
been caused by strangulation. He was asked by tlic defence if the 
things found on the sheets were not consistent with dcatii during 
sexual excitement, and he said, “I feel that what was found is more 
^nsistent wnth death by strangulation/’ and he added, “Dcadi 
from strangulation in my experience is frequently accompanied by 
involuntary discharge of urine at the moment of dcatli, and one 
inquiry I made when J was approached about this ease was whether 
any evidences had {>ccn found of the presence of urine, and now I 
know of the presence of urine being found it considerably 
strengthens my opinion that dcatli in tbis ease was by strangula- 
tion/* and he added, “It is common to find the victim scratches the 
assailant in the death agony/’ He was asked by the defence if he 
^uld say that the things found here were any more consistent with 
death from natural causes than strangulation, or that one conclusion 
was any more likely than the other, but Dr. Tcarc was quite sure 
that what was found here is more consistent with death having 
been due to strangulation. 

Now, members of the jury, what is s«nid about her health? Tiie 
officer %vho came from the Auxiliary Territorial Service who spoke 
of that incident in London placed the incident at a time when 
the evidence of Mr. Dalby made it difficult to believe the girl was 
in London, I asked Professor Webster about die symptoms which 
that officer said the girl appeared to be suffering from on that 
occasion, and he said that the symptoms were consistent either 
With tetanus, or poisoning by strychnine, or they might have been 
due to hysteria. Professor Webster thought they would be hysterical, 
and as she had complained of a pain in the chest he thought that 
was consistent with heart pain, so he suggested that the hysterical 
atock might have been precipitated by some form of heart trouble. 
There are many reasons for a person getting pain in the chest other 
than heart disease, and you may think that whatever else there 
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inighr have been alxiut this ^rl \ou may possibly think that she 
was prone to hystcncal demonstrations, and you miv possibly also 
come to the concluaon that the inadcnt in London was some 
hvstcncal demonstration prcapitatcd by pain round the heart 
Whether you can denve an> help from the evidence of that man 
Mike Abel, IS for you and not for me to dctcmunc, it is for you 
to say if you can place any reliance upon his evidence If you 
can arrive at one conclusion more than another from all mat 
evidence, is it not that she was very inclined to be hysterical, and 
also, vou may think, inclined to romincc about herself, to dramatize 
herraf, and to tdl untruths about herself possibly to exate svm 
pathy or interest? If Mike Abel is to be Wicvcd she was inchncd 
to represent herself as having parents who had been bombed, and 
brothers who had died on service in the Royal Navy Those state 
ments were untrue In fact she introduced her mouier to this very 
man In any case, do sou not think, that the evidence given by 
him indicates that these attacks wluch he spoke of were very Iikdy 
hystcncal in their nature? 


(At this point his lordship noticed that one of the women 
jurors was fcclmg the strain, and showing signs of distress, 
so he broke off for an interval of twenty minutes On resum 
ing, the judge asked the juror if she felt prepared to go on 
She assured him that she was ) 


Well, members of the jury, when we broke off I was discussing 
with you the evidence concerning the health of this girl given by 
the witness Mr Mike Abel of South Africa Compared with that. 
It IS laiTOitant to see what evidence you have had as to the real 
tedth of this girl That evidence from South Africa was produced 
betore vou because it has been suggested by the defence that she 
was astomaucal, and then you have had medical evidence to show 
t^t asthnu mav have a secondary effca upon the heart, and an 
attection ot the heart might be set up by asthma, so that she might 
be likely to die just as the accused says she did die I do not know 
what view you take of any of the witnesses, but what you think of 
the witnesses and of their evidence is entirely your concern, and 
not mine I may take certain views, but you arc not to be 
ii^uenccd by any view that I may take, or any opinion that I may 
a” consideration of the evidence is your concern, 

** ** and yours alone It is a most 
implcawnt task that has to be faced in the interests of justice, to 
rake about, as it were, to find things discreditable about a person 
*34 
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who has died in tragic circumstances in the full flush of youth. The 

3 uesdon of health has nothing to do with discredit to her, but it is 
ifficuk while considering evidence about her health not to bring 
in for consideration evidence about her character, because, to some 
extent at least, some of it overlaps. It is said, you know, that she 
was coming back to tliis country pregnant, that she was an 
unmarried young woman who was pregnant. It is said, or hinted, 
that' she was constantly in the company of men, though why that 
should be regarded as a disreputable diing of itself I do not Icnow. 
It is said that she was pregnant, and that, as I understand it, had 
two aspects which make it important; one because it is suggested 
that she was a young woman of such loose morals as to be willing, 
on the first overtures of a deck steward, to receive him willingly 
into her cabin at night, and that after a mere week's acquaintance, 
without the least sign that she had shown him that she was in 
love with him (if one may misuse that word as it is so often mis- 
used), without Ac least sign Aat he had excited a sex appetite in 
her. But it is said that her conduct in SouA Africa (according to 
Mike Abel), and her supposed pregnancy, go to show Aat she was 
SO degraded a young woman mat she was willing to have a deck 
steward come into her cabin at night for the purpose of having 
sexual intercourse wxA her. 

^ The oAcr significance of it is said to be Aat not only was she 
willingly participating in an act of sexual intercourse, but a con- 
tracepuve was found in her luggage, and if she was pregnant, Aen 
the harm (as it is called) had already been done, and so mere would 
he no sense in her employing Aat device on Ac night in question; 
but if, on Ae oAer hand, she was not pregnant, Ae presence of Aat 
contraceptive, not put into use, but left in her luggage, would 
' strongly indicate, you may Aink, that she had not anticipated a visit 
which would lead to sexual intercourse. If a young woman has 
armed herself with a contraceptive against Ae risk of conception, 
in case she indulges in sexual intercourse, and if she has waited in a 
dressing gown, wiA noAing on underneaA it, for Ae man with 
whom she expects to have sexual intercourse, it is hardly likely or 
conceivable that she would not be wearing it at Ae time. 

And so it is important to see what evidence Aere is about that, 
^and of course it overlaps Ae evidence about her healA. About her 
heal A what is Aere except Ae suggestion that she was asArnatic, 
and had some difficulty of circulation which might indicate a heart 
weakness? But you know what doctors say about direct heart 
disease, Aat it is rare in one so young as this g^rl was. Then you 
know Aat it is said Aat Aere might have been a secondary affection 
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of the heart thn)u;;h the asthma but uhat n idertce is there of that* 
You get this man, Mike Abel, \sho has been brousht over from 
South Africa, having been discos ered b> the soucitof for the 
defence when on a sisit to South Afnca in search of evidence vshich 
ssould support in some materul particular the account of this 
affair which is given b> the accused And, being called, he comes 
here to relate to \ou that he met her fust at the end of July or the 
bcpnmng of August, and he knew her until the aoth of September 
—something like six weeks He tells j-ou that he was seeing her 
over a pened of rooghl> six weeks, and all that time she was hard 
at ssotk, they were rehearsing for a new ph), “Golden Boy*, 
she was doing broadcasts, and the witness Gilbert told you she was 
broadcasung more than once a week, and you must know crouch 
about these things to be awa'c that broadcasting itself calls for 
rehearsal like cscry other show, so you may think that she seas 
rcallv a hard ss or king \oung woman 


He tells you that after rehearsals she toW him about herself, 
thrt she had come to South Afnca for her hc^th , that her parents 
Md been “blitzed, ' and her brothers killed on service in the Royaf 
Naiy niat was all romanang — if it was ever said We know that 
at that time her father and mother, and her two brothers were 
Inmg in South Afnca, and there is no question about her parents 
bang blitzed, if wc must turn that word into a verb Then 
acrording to the watness she said that she had asthma, and had 
ivw attacks m England, and therefore she bad come out to South 
Atnca, and then he gas c a description of how she threw herself 
against him m the car, and some froth came from the comers of 
her mouth and on the lips were slight bloodstains Now, base 
YOU looked at mat photograph of that young wroman, because if 
^u base you will be able to form ytiur own opinion as to the extent 
^ r r, / hpstu-k, and that would seem not to be dis- 
nn^Hhable from blood, but Mr Mike Abel was able, notwith- 
Hut Qispbv of cosmetic, to noucc that the bps were all 
>t I suppose Then he told you 
^ seemed to get irntatcd wnth him To start with, he thought 
to whom it was a pleasure to tdk, 
and crv'^in tr reason, she would start laughing 
VLh^r 1 L of the jury, using your own experience, 

places of hi stem tliosc simptoms the common 


told of how she had on tivo occasions kicked him, and 
place m the presence of other 
P cII, members of the jury, what is common conduct 
aye 
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among young people of twenty or so in these days? Docs the fact 
of a girl kissing a man in the dance room amount to much? And 
as to her Idcldng him, well, as has been already said, it might be 
thought that he deserved it. What do you think of it? He says, ‘‘I 
did not sec her faint at my house, but more than once she went 
out into the garden and fainted,” Now there is evidence that at 
these parties the people were drinking, and it is said that on one 
occasion she went out into the garden and Mr, Gilbert said she 
had drunk excessively. He said, “She did drink excessively at 
times, and more than twice I smelt her breath at rehearsals, and 
I asked her if she had been drinking, and she said that she had 
only had a few gins.” As to what that amounts to, you will use 
your own experience. Docs it indicate any more than the effect of 
drinking at parties, and that she went out of the room because of 
the heat of the room, to get out into the fresh air of the night in the 
g^den? It is said that she was overcome and fell down, and, they 
said, fainted. It is for you to judge what it all amounts to. Some 
of you may know what the effect of cold night air, or the cooler air, 
can have upon a person who goes from a heated room into the 
cooler air after drinking too much. 

He says she told him she was pregnant. He says that on one 
occasion, when he was taking her home, he stopped the car, and 
she said, “Mike, I love you,” and he replied, “Look here, come on, 
l am married”; and then she got very excited and fainted. In your 
view, having regard to the rest of the evidence, was that a fit from 
a defect of the heart, or was it hysteria again? Do you believe she 
said, “Mike, I love you”? If her mother is to be trusted, the girl 
had some very definite opinions about Mike Abel, which certainly 
would not indicate any degree of devotion to him; she told her 
mother that he was “no better than a gangster,” he mauled h^ 
ajx)ut on the stage, and she disliked him heartily. Of course, it is 
always possible mat at some period something may have happened 
and. she turned and kicked his shins. Well, there it is. Do you 
that evidence is of much value? She said she had asthma, 
she said her parents had been “blitzed,” and her brothers had been 
kuled on service in the Royal Navy. And all the time Mike Abel 
admits she was working hard, and she was so much of a success 
, on the stage^ that Mr. Gilbert cast her for the leading part in his 
next production. Could you seriously give a leading part in a new 
production to a young actress who was suffering from these repute 
ailments? Everybody agrees that she was devoted to her wor % 
and from what we have heard she appears to have made a success 
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of the earlier productiofi, and the press notices were put to Mr 
Gilbert 

Mr Mike Abel savs she told him she was pre^ant and asked 
him if he would let her ha%c jCaoo to go back to England to go 
under the care of a doctor, and he said he could not afford « Mr 
Gilbert told )ou he was an actor producer, and he had put her ui 
the leading lady part, and he said that on one occasion after 
rehearsal, about two and a halt weeks after the joth of September, 
she went into a dead faint She had told him that she had come 
out to South Africa on account of her health, and that she had 
asthma She did dnnk excessively at times, and then there came 
an occasion when she spoke to him and it appeared to him that 
she was disturbed about sex She told him, "I cannot love hkc 
other people ” She cried, and said she was terribly vinhappv We 
were told that she was introduced to Mr Charles Sventonski, and 
also that he had seen her at lunch wi^ a Mr Silver 1 do not know 
why you should be told that she had been seen at lunch with a man, 
or that at one time she had seemed to be infatuated with a man 
named ?icrrc who drove a car m Germany I do not know why 
It was said unless it was to suggest that she was a girl who was 
exceptionally susceptible to men But here was a young woman 
wlw was actively and energetically pursuing a career on uie stage, 
and she is seen at lunch with a man fnend What is there in that 
to bear on the issue vou have to determine here? That does not 
Mccssanly prove that she was a woman of easy virtue But both 
th^ witnesses agree that she was a hard working young woman, 
and no matter what the hours of the rehearsals were she never had 
an attack of asthnu in their presence as far as we know 

Then there was the evidence of Dr Schoub She said, “I never 
saw her have an attack of asthma, I only saw that she tired easily 
and got short of breath ' Now, how far docs Dr Schoub's 
wdcncc go to show that this young woman was pregnant or not? 

*hc told him she was — no, I am not sure about 
, I have no note of it, I hav c no note that she did tdl Gilbert 

Mr Rob£»ts-No. my lord I think she told Dr Schoub 

however ready she was supposed to 
with men, she never discussed that 
im that she was terribly unhappy, 
VC like other girls, and that she was 
lx Schoub, at a party given at the 
at her penods had not yet arrived 
ajS 
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be to discuss h« private affairs 
with ^^r Gilbert She told h 
and that she wOs not able to lo' 
troubled about ^ But to D 
non r, she told Ipr Schoub th 
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and she was worried about it; she was about two weeks over her 
dme. , Another thing, Dr. Schoub said that she told her she had 
had sexual experience. Dr. Schoub being a woman doctor was a 
person in whom any other woman might have confidence, and 
might be prepared to share confidences, but was tliis young woman 
'su&ring from asthma which would have caused trouble with the 
heart so that she might have died in this man’s arms in the course 
o£ sexual intercourse? She did not tell Dr. Schoub anything about 
it; all that Dr. Schoub noticed about her was that she tired rather 
easily when doing physical exercises. Dr. Schoub said that the 
subject of pregnancy was not discussed later. 

Now, do you think that if that girl had once unburdened her- 
self when she feared pregnancy and talked to Dr.^ Schoub 
it, if Aat condition had progressed, do you not think she would 
have gone to Dr. Schoub again about it, or do you think that things 
had righted themselves? Dr, Schoub said most definitely that preg- 
nancy was not discussed later. ' 

Mr. Casswell — ^With respect, my lord, I think th^e was an 
occasion, at a party, when it was discussed. I believe 
said it was just before an expected period she said she had naa 
sexual experience and it was mentioned later at a party. At nr^ 
Miss Gibson was very gay and then she seemed unhappy and 
started crying. I took her into the bedroom and tried to console 
' her. She told me she was worried about her pregnancy and was 
very unhappy. Then Mr. Abel came into the bedroom and 1 lett 
her with him.” 


-Mr. Justice Hilbery—Ycs, but Dr. Schoub said Aat at that 
party she said she was over time about two weeks. That appears 
to have been the same party; it appears to link up. It se^s to e 
one occasion, but, members of the jury, you may think it is Uvo. 
She said that nothing had happened yet and she was worried a ou 
it, and her periods were about two weeks overdue, but she was 
definite that the subject of pregnancy was not discussed later toan 
that particular occasion when she was two weeks overdue. > 
whether spoken to once, or Uvice, there it is. You know abou 
£200 placed to her credit by the man Svcntonski, or £^oo an 
passage being paid, and you notice that her mother knew about it. 
She told her lAother than Sventonski was a very fortunate busmess 
man, and he was lucky in everything he touched; he was g 

her in her career, and she was coming over to v 

letters of introduction, and tiiose letters have been han e 
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defence to ebed. tf the)’ wjsh to make use of an); of them V^ctha 
they would support anv suj^csbon of the defence has not been seen 
because they were not userd But these letters are said to be here 
m Court 

Then she gets to the ship Camb sees her, or at anv rate, after 
a few dass Camb tdls Miss Tjcld that the prl has told him that 
she was three months pregnant But what has he told you about 
It? He gave this account of that comersauon “She mentioned to 
me about somebody called Charles, she said she was crazy about 
him, she had been going round s«th him m Johannesburg, a^ 
she thought that possible complications might have set in ’ Of 
■course, we have only his w’ord for this *T said, 'Do you mean to 
tell roc you arc mng to have a baby^* And she said, Tt » ratha 
too soon jet to know ’ I said, ‘If that is the posiDon why don’t 
TOu marry the man’’ And she replied, ‘It is not as easy as tha*^, 
he IS already maincd ” Now \ou observe that She had spoken 
■of comphcaaons “I said. If that is the position why don't you 
marry me man? It is not as easy as that, ne is already marned * * 
Accepting that what he says is correct, you may think that that 
shows a degree of frankness in conversation which is surprising 
seeing that it is with a deck steward whose only duty consists ift 
bnngiDg her dnnks or prepanug her tea tray which is to be taken 
to ber by somebody dse, but does it really take the matter to the 
f»int where you feel certain that she was pregnant? Supposirg 
was, what is the sigmficance of the contraceptive in her lugger 
What docs it indicate^ Does it indicate that this woman was 
utterly loose? Docs it indicate that she was, in the pnsoncr's 
J^asc, fairly crazy * about one man called Charles — you mav 
dunk Charles Sventonski — or to dignify the relationship, shall we 
V love’ with him? If you think it means tha^ do 

you think that that young woman, if she was deeply in love with 
one man, will be hkcly to be inviting sexual intercourse wath a 
steward with whom she has only been acouaiotcd for no more 
an a week It is entirely a tnaCter for you 
Now that is all the evidence which was obtained from South 
asthma ot heart trouble Then you had 
defence the captain of the Auxiliary Temtona 
oe^i« who had seen that attack, whatever it was, in London, 
and then we Mr Dalby, who spoke of her collapsing on a 
journey in Wale, when they were travelling in a v^dc dong a 
umpy road He said he did not see anything alarming about her 
condition on that occasion, he said she was very exataWe and 
mstcncal I do not know what you think about It she had been 
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acting at a remote place, they had a long coach ride, and after that 
there was a party in the Officers’ Mess, and they were quite hilarious 
and everybody was drinking a good deal, some of the young women 
drinking more than was good for them. On the coach ride they 
were being thrown about by the ruts in the road, and she came off 
ie seat and was lying in the gangway. Mr. Daiby was called to 
give tliat evidence, but do you think mat she was really ill, or do 
you think she was drunk? She fell off the seat and she was 
nysterical. Was it some sort of hysterical fit? 

There is no evidence whatever that she ever consulted a doctor 
, about her health while she was in South Africa; in fact, the evidence 
is that she was working all the time. The only thing was that she 
took exercises for the reduction of the size of her hips and she 
a little out of breath from the exercise; she got out of breath and 
could not go on as long as the lady doctor could. As for the attack 
. which she is said to have had one night in London when she was m 
the Service, when the symptoms were described to Professor 
Webster and he was asked to offer an opinion as^ to what might 
' have caused k he said the symptoms indicated either^ tetanus or 
strychnine poisoning with a third alternative,^ hysteria, and^ he 
added that her complaint about having a pdn in the chest might 
have been due to some heart affection which in its turn might nave 


set up the hysteria. 

“ What else is there? Just before going to South Afrka, in the 
early part of 1947, a woman doctor passed her out of 
as fit, grading her as A.W.i, but wiA the proviso, Not tor 
Tropiesu Service,” because of the ear affection which she had. c 
mother said she had never had asthma. On the matter of character, 
the mother was determined to hear nothing against her daughter s 
character, and you respect her for taking mat attitude, oya tv 
one’s own dead child is a strong motive for denying anything w 1 
could be set against that dead child’s character. ^ 

matter of her character; it is the matter of her health. It is tor jou 
to say, ‘Who can know the health of a child better 
who has borne her, and brought her up; seen her in 
years; and had the care of her until she became an adult/' ^ ^nc 
declared that her child had never had asthma 1^ ‘ , 

had had common colds, and,” said the mother, I a vi e 
have injections to ward off colds.’; You ivill remember on the 
boat she mentioned to one of the witnesses that she w 
take her injection. It is said that she had a coug . > ‘ 

is something which all of us may have at times, is i . • , 
not a symptom of the common cold, and not necessarily of asthma. 
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Or you may think, it may be due to too much cigarette smoking 
but there is no esidencc that she indulged too freely in tobacco 
Her cousin ga\e evidence before you, and she said that when she 
saw her she was perfeedy well Miss Baker said, "I saw her when 
she was in the Auxiliary Tcrntortal Sen ice about tivo to tivo-and- 
a half years ago ’ Miss Field said she seemed well and happy on 
the mght of the lyth of October when she dressed for dinner, and 
you will remember also that she w as very well when Mr Hopwood 
saw her to her cabin, although she had seemed a bit wheezy, and 
had said she would have to ha\c an injection, the trouble had 
something to do with the vocal cords Mr Hopwood said, “I 
would not say the whccziness was very noticeable, I did not notice 
It more than once ’ Then he said her nails were sometimes 
normal in colour, and sometimes muddy coloured His attention 
was only drawn to the change in her finger nails once Had she 
got asthma? Is it shown on that evidence that she was a victun 
of asthma, such asthma as would result in a secondary heart aifcc- 
uon? If, members of the jury, you think it is not shown that she 
was suffering from asthma then you will probably come to the con 
elusion that there was probably no heart affection other resulting 
from asthma 

Remembering the possible causes of death from natural causes 
as related by Professor Webster, what, in your own mind, 
remains? Docs much remain? Or arc you dnven by all the facts 
in the case as proved before you to the conclusion that death was 
due to strangulation? So much for the evidence concerning her 
health I have dealt with the cjucsnon of pregnancy, and why 
that has a bearing on the matter What remains? There remains 
the man’s evidence You heard him give it, and you will have 
raaved your own impression about him He is certainly a power 
Mly built young man, broad shouldered, you may think fairly 
TOvy for his height, and powerful He has told tou in the witness* 
MX what he says happened Have you any doubt that he went to 
that cafon intending to have sexual intercourse with that young 
Was there any other reason for his going? Has he not 
^ j nimsclf that when he made that observation about taking 

a dnnt down, and bemg minded to join her with the dnnk, he 
intended to suggest what, according to him, did happen later on? 

earlier in the eictung had she shown anything which 
you could construe as an encouragement to him to come to her 
win for that purpose? It is rather important just to look at that 
lac con\cr«tioa which he has rclatccf I have recounted to you, 
1 have a good mind to bring a dnnk down and join you ” Then 
xya 
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he said, am not certain of the exact words, I think she said, 
, ‘Please yourself, it is up’ to you/ ’’ Arc you satisfied that that is 
true, even that much, or not? Did she say that? And if she did 
say it, what do you think? Was it any sort of invitation, or any 
sort of indication that she was willing to receive him in her cabin 
for the purpose of sexual intercourse? Later that night, not long 
before he finished his work, or round about one o’clock, when he 
began packing up the chairs, he found an alarm clock on the bottle 
shelf, and he said he thought it might belong to Miss Gibson. 
He says, “A few seconds after I saw Miss Gibson standing with a 
glass of rum and I believe, as a matter of fact I did not see, any 
other passengers on the deck.” Was that, in your view, a very 
obvious moment to see whether, if he attempted to kiss her, that 
would be received well as a preliminary to what he had in mind 
later that night? There were no passengers there, was it a moment 
to make some sort of advance to explore the situation, and to see 
what reception he might look forward to if he presented himselt 
at her cabin door? 


He spoke about the clock. He said, ' ‘Don’t leave it there; you 
might lose it,” and then, he says, “I left her on the deck. Not 
a word about coming to her cabin later on. Not a word pf warn- 
ing to her that he was coming. He did not say, Remember 
what I said this afternoon about joining you in a drink not a 
word about it. Well, so far do you suppose he had any reason to 
think (unless it was overweening vanity on his part) that he would 
be well received in her cabin with a view to having sexual inter- 
course? He went to the well deck, forward, and then, about two 
o’clock he went to Cabin 126, he knocked at the door, it was 
opened by her, and he says she was in a dressing gown. Inen 
he related what he says happened; I will not relate it to you 
He says he sat on the bed, raised the topic of the dance, said it had 
been dull, and he said he remained in that position for some t^ 
to fifteen minutes. Then he says he climbed on to the bed beside 
her, and then, after a little of what he called preliminary love 
play, there was sexual intercourse with her head m the crook of 
his left arm, her right arm round his neck her left hand holding 
his right arm. Th?n, he says, “Suddenly she heaved as if tafang 
a deep breath, and then she relaxed, her right arm tightened - 
round his neck, presumably, for he does not say it dtcred in 
position— “her left hand gripped tighter. He said, I did not feel 
anything hurt, but her grip tightened. Unt is his account. And 
theVyou know the rest: “I got i ®he was completely 

relaxed: I thought she was in a dead faint; there was a faint line of 
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bubbles which 1 assumed were froth )ust on the cd^fts of the bps, it 
appeared muddy and blood flecked, 1 felt her heart, there was no 
beat, I tried by massaging the stomach upwards towards the heart to 
bring back circulauon ” 

Now, that would not put him anywhere near the bdl pushes 
He says, further he had no experience of artifiaal respiration, but 
he had seen it done, and he applied it to the best of his knowWgc 
Presumably all this time she was lying on the bed, and he svas stand 
mg fay the side of the bed trying to rcsive her He says he was 
tr\nng to do that for some twenty to twenty five minutes, and he 
says, “I know nothing about the bells bang rung *’ Then there 
came a man to the door, and the prisoner tSd you that there was 
a curtain across the door, and he doubted if the man had recognized 
him He says, ‘ I was convinced he hid seen a man, but I was 
convinced he did not know who that man was ” Then he says **I 
thought from the touch her body was slighdy cooler ” On thit 
frant the doctors did not tell us what is the immediate post mortem 
^ ^ body, but apparently it was not bought of as bang 

needed He went on, “I tried further respiration for twenty five 
minutes, tlwrc svas no success, I concluded she was dead ** And 

k “I hftcd her up and pushed her through the port hole, 

the body was slack and rather awkward I returned to my own 
quarters, I did not disturb anything m the cabin I returned to 
my own quarters and nobody noticed me *’ Nobodv noticed him 
go into his quarters that night, he left that Cabin 126 unobserved, 
and got to his bunk unobserved 


Now, where do you dunk the truth lics^ When he went lo 
\ ^ght had he had the least indication &om that girl 

mat he would be well rcccned, that she wanted him to comc> 
Wiiat would you expect^ What would you deduce if she had no 
dca mat he wras coming, and certainly did not want sexual inter- 
j Would you not deduce that she would call on him to leave 
<>,1. ^ perasted m his advances, what do vou cxpc« 

«sf»nse at once be to nngThe 
™ ^ ^ almost instinctive? You will no doubt 

IT L mind whether she did or did not nng those 

frtr,n4 T matter so much to him not to be 

fir KrnAt cabin, was it capable of so obsessing his mind that 
and rJir / i on the possibilibcs of that port hole, 

and the fact that they were on board ship manv miles from land? 

found afterwards You have been told bv 
that what was found arc the commonplaces of death by 
gwJ on Do sou infer from what was found that he strangled 
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her? The things that were found are also commonplaces of death 
by natural causes in the several ways recounted by Dr- Webster. 
You have looked at the evidence about her health. Does it support 
the view that death was from one of those natural causes? Do you 
think that> judging by the conduct of the man, that death came to 
tliat young woman in that cabin, and that his conduct was me 
conduct of a man faced with the situation (serious as it might be) 
which he has described; or do you think it was the conduct or a 
man filled with fear because he was guilty of killing her and 
filled with the conviction that the body must be , 

murderers often evince an anxiety to get rid of the body of their 
victim? You will use your own commonsense and experience, 
your sound judgment, uninfluenced by anything that I might say. 
He says he panicked because he was faced with this situation. ^ On 
the otner hand, the prosecution say, what was there mom obvious, 
if there was no act of violence, than for him to leave her there 
They say, “You had not been recognized; you only had to choose 
your moment and slip away; who was there to say you were there, 
and any doctor would find out at once that she ^ had died from 
natural causes and violence there had been none? That vv a^ 
the prosecution say. He says, “I did not think about these mings, 
it is quite true to say that I destroyed the best evidence m my 
if my story is true,” and he says, “It is quite 

I destroyed the most deadly evidence against me. nut, e says, 
“I panicked.” Well, that is a matter entirely for you; it is a 
terrible situation on any view; a starding account, ir his s ory 


true. Well, is it true? 

You have one other factor. I have dealt the 
I have dealt with the evidence about her health, and the 
possible causes of death, the possible cause of death y s 
tion; is there anything else that we know o£, 
of, from which a deduction can be mad(^ which wi ea , 
we couple it with the other evidence, with the other matters, to a 
reasoned conclusion? What view ha\^ you forme a 
scratches? Those scratches, deep scratches some of them, on toe 
right arm of tire man? Mr. Casswell opened his case to you by 
suggesting that they might have been caused by the diggi g 
thfnails'of'the deceased in the deaA spasni when f ^ ^ ?f 
heart failure. What did the doctor who actually saw 
a few hours say about them? He said that tliey ^ 

dragging, and dragging across the vvrist, also part o > 

dragging down towards the ball of the thumb^ragging -5 
ging!^ He saw them, and he said they were across the right wrist, 
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o( Ac A»mb, end he sed to toe »ere 

3;rs:r%.--£.|ar3 

S==^S5SE!L7.ksfS 

called for the defence, and I think U be oam The 

time when the scratches were inflict^ there 
defendant savs, ‘Mv explanation of these scratches k mey 
STnflicted^ did thctJi” TTiat » his positive of *e 

scratches, that is as posime as is the rest of his cadence- » 
if they were drawn across the wnst, dra^gging and diggmg, y 
think you would expect to find them there m that “ 

Zt dlrecuon in thVcase of death by 

Webster says that from what appears now in the ^ 

appear to bi higher than he would «pect to fii^^a^« 

S^bv a per«n stnsw to relea« h^sdf from the ^p of *c 
hand of ihe^anglcr That is a perfectly fair o^^ation But 
must be noted that you can only sec some of the scratenes in 
photograph. The doctor who saw them %c^ sc»n a to ^ 

were drawn down towards die ball of the thumb, said “tne 
more superficial than the others Professor Webster said xb^ 
case of scratches made by a victim of stranguIaDon he would cx^ 
to find them at the base of the thumb The doctor • 

tells you they were drawn down towards the base of the tnuro 
This man says. “I did these scratches I say I received no inj^ 
Her grip tightened on my arm, but I received no injury tn 
cabm iat night," Well, do you believe that^ Is be telimg , 
truth about it? It is a matter entuely for you But, if y<w tl^ 
he IS lying about it, you may thmk it is bcttusc he is sensible tna 
those scratches were inflicted by the dead woman m ^ 

to tear his hand from her throat If you believe he inflictM ^ , 
himself you may think the whole of his story is true. But u you 
not behev d lum in that you may think on the whole of the madence 
that they were inflicted by that dead woman at the time when sne 
was at theVvery gate of death in an endeavour to free her tnroa 
from the stmnglcr’s hand 

There is'tne little piece of evidence which may have a bearing 
on that mattw of the saat^cs, and it was mv en by one of Ac erw 
of Ac ship yThc next mormng when he was at work m Ac 
early hours of me i8A of Oaober Ais man was seen to be w«nng 
his white coal, ^d kept it on for his work, a white coat wiA long 
2^6 
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sleeves; long sleeves, coming down, apparei^y, 

scratches wL situated. You have seen what 

scratches by the time the photo^aph taken He was wean g 

his white coat with sleeves when the 

waters the mornine after the incidents in that cabin, when y 
misht’think there was a good deal more there, mdeed, you may 
possibly, think there was so much there that it mig 
Scited curiosity, and possibly even quesuons, if it had been 

""Stars o£ the iwy. it is said (what was *“7^X21' 
Montgomery) that there was urine on the top ^eet A p h t 
The prisoner says, “She Aed when I P of her, 

true? Mr. Roberts has pointed out Aat if ^ , , i^etween her 

■having just completed sexual intercourse, he would be the 

legs, and the terminal act, according to e 

evacuation of her bladder, a discharge o • j portion, if 

you would «poct. would you doZg“^^^^ 

not all, would have been received by h p could any 

indeed, might have 8°^ matS^kAat much did get on 

have gone on Ae top shert? m y ^ 
to Ae top sheet because Dr. Hocicing t fc:nk it right to ask 

inAes by some six to eight inches, so y Y j£ .^^35 

yourselves, “How could Aat have go t you 

•on top of her as he says he was. rj y 

Ae truA about Aat? , , L-fo,* 

TJT . j frsr cVip sevcTal occasioHS when he lied, betorc 

He accounted for me several , nnjice, by saying 

making what he says is a true sta celf-nreservation. WelC 

that thoso lies wore the iusunettye “"'f "1* great care 
you may tWnk.it right ? own dSeoee. I 

when he gives it to you in Ae w trying a capital charge 

say that because this is a case whe , available for examina- 

wiAout Aere having been any body found, or available 

■ T)n vou believe Miss Field, Ae 
Now this is my last topi^ Y ^35 rearing a 

stewardess? This man says, nn^underneaA it.” If Aat is 

dressing gown; Aere was j honest where are Ae black 

true, and if Miss Field is sSal Acm. He 

pyjamas? If Miss Field is ^3 ^as naked under- 

demed Aat she had any ’ —jj^ake made in a small detail 

neaA Ae dressing gown. Is * p told you Aat Ae 

by a man who is lying; or is it tr undress that 

deceased wore black PYl^™^^*, . ygek pyjamas. In Ae mormng 

night, but she knew Aat she P^J^ 
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two things were missing, her dressing gown, and the black pyjamas 
Is the fact this that they were on and underneath that dressing 
gown, and that they were never seen by this man because he never 
got as far as sexual intercourse, and because they were covered by 
die dressing gown, and he killed her m that position, and when he 
pushed her through the port hole he did not observe ^em because 
of the length of die dressing gown Is that it? Or is he telling 
you the truth, and arc the black pyjamas just missing articles, the 
disappearance of which is unexplained? There is the whole 
matter, members of the jury All these rnatters are entirely for 
your considcranon Remember, it is not for him to prove his 
innocence, it is lor the prosecution to prove his guilt Have they 
done so, in your opimon and judgment? If they have, the right 
\crdict IS Guilty If they have left you, on the whole of die 
evidence, in reasonable doubt, the nght \crdict is Not Guilty. 
Please consider vour verdict 

Mr CAsswEu^With respect, my lord, you did not mention the 
bolting of the door 

Mr Justice Hilbert — J have not attempted to mention all the 
wuits in die Msc My duty is to point out the salient features of 
the CAx, or those which I dunk may be a guide to you There 
arc others which no doubt you will think useful, m fact, there arc 
many other matters, and if you think they arc useful give them all 
the Weight you think it is right I have not attempted to mention 
everything, and I am not bound to do so 

(The jmy reared to consider their verdict at 6 25 pm, 
and returned to Court, having agreed, at y 10 pm) 


The Foreman— Y es 

The Foreman— G udty 

that^^hciudicroftorji?^°“ 
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The Fore\un — ^Y es. 

The Clerk of Assize — ^James Camb, you stand convicted of 
murder; have you anything to say why the Court should not give 
you judgment of death according to law? 

The Prisoner — My lord, at the opening of this case I was asked 
to plead guilty or not guilty; I pleaded not guilty, and I repeat that 
statement now. 

Mr. Justice Hilbery — ^James Camb, the sentence of the Court 
upon you is that you be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and 
thence to a place of execution and that you there be hanged by the 
neck until you be dead, and that your body be buried within the 
precincts of the prison within which you shall last have been con- 
fined before your execution, and may the Lord have mercy upon 
your soul. 


The Sheriff’s Chaplain — Amen. 
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APPENDIX I 
LIST OF EXHIBITS 

DESCRIPTION. 

Plan of Cabin 126. 

Port-hole. 

Photograph of palm print. 

Photograph of deceased. 

Album of Photographs. 

Palm impression of accused's left hand. 

Comparative photograph of Exhibits 3 and 6. 

Bell push panel. 

Letter to Captain Patey signed by accused, dated xpth 
October^ 1947. 

Letter to Captain Patey signed by accused, dated 19th 
October, 1947, 

Certificate of Registry of Durban Castle, 

Deck plan of Durban Castle, 

Bed. 

Top pillow. 

Bottom pillow. 

Bottom sheet. 

Top sheet. 

Hair. 

Phial containing fibres. 

Hair brush. 

Three lipsticks. 

Powder box. 

Two pots of boot polish. 

Statement of accused, dated 25th October, 1947. 

Consent signed by accused. 

Two pairs of shoes. 

Three phials containing hair. 

Alarm clock. 

Contraceptive. 

Army Form W/3149. 

South African Press notices. 
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APPENDIX II 
REX I' CAMS 

COURT OF CRI»«NAL APPEAL. 

Monday, 36th April, 19^8, 
before 

The Lord Chief Iostice of England (Loro Goddard) 

Mr losTxc^ HoTtfFKREw, and 

Justice Priticthro 

Mr ] D Casswell, K C , and Mr J T MolonY appeared lor the 
Appellant. 

Mr G D Roberts, KC, and Mr Henrt Elam appeared for the 
Crown 


JUDGMENT 


The pjRD Chief Jlstice— The appellant in this ease was convicted 
ore hlr Justice Hilbery at the last Assizes for the County of Hamp* 
s ire or toe murder of a young svoman of the name of Gihson, who 
iMppcarcd from the liner Ourharr Casde on a voyage from South 
nca to *is country on the night of the 18th October The prisoner 
steward on this ship, and he was charged with her wilful 


young woman was last seen alive hy anybody 
about one o'doclt la the morning, she svas Seen 
th,. m Osatc Somewhere about thjxe o clock in 

inu k which ate provided in the calb«ns for the summon 

n„f “C sfeward or stewardess were rung, and it is perhaps 

n.„L» *0 notice that both bells were rung That caused the 

PaKen^r-r was to go to any cabin in which die 

n^rf^ ».,s summoning assistance, or help or attendance, whatever st 
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might be, to go to the cabin, and he would have reached the cabin, it is 
true, in quite a short time, it might be a minute and more seconds or it 
might be done if he ran, I suppose, in less than a minute, but at any 
rate an appreciable time elapsed between the ringing of the bell and the 
watchman getting outside the cabin. 

The light was on in tlie cabin, and the watchman turned the handle 
of the door, 'Immediately, his entry was stopped by a man, and that 
man was the prisoner — there is no doubt of that— and he told Steer, the 
watchman, *‘It is all right,” That man had been detected in this first- 
class passenger's cabin, no doubt a very serious thing for him, but he was 
detected there, and he was in this position, that if he knew he was 
■detected, that is to say, if he knew that Steer had recognized him he 
was in the position that he knew it was inevitable that he would be 
reported and he would lose his job, no doubt a serious matter to lose 
his job but not such a serious matter as to put himself in the position 
•of being tried for murder. On the other hand, if he thought that he 
was not recognized, it would be the simplest thing in the world for 
him as soon as the coast was clear to go back and nobody would then 
know he was in the cabin. He did not do that. On his own confession, 
that night he pushed that girl’s body through the port-hole into a shark- 
infested sea, and the question that was submitted at the trial was this: 
On the part of the prosecution it was said: “The circumstances found 
•afterwards point to that girl having died from strangulation. The 
circumstances show that you, Camb, went to the cabin, as you yourself 
-admit, for the purpose of having sexual intercourse with that girl. In 
the course of that, you strangled her. She rang for help, and the 
inference is that she rang because your attentions were unwelcome,” 

It may be she had invited him to her cabin and changed her mind, as 
women have been known to do; it may be she invited him not expecting 
he would go to the lengths he did and she rang for help. 

His answer was : ”I went to the cabin at her invitation, expecting and 
intending to have sexual intercourse with her and I had sexual inter- 
course with her. She was so ready for it that she was naked except for 
her dressing gown; she had not even pyjamas on.” One very remarkable 
fact is that her pyjamas disappeared. If they were on her body when 
it was put through the port-hole, that goes far to show that she was not 
willing to have sexual intercourse with him in the way he said, but he 
said she was willing, “not only was she willing, but I had sexual inter- 
course with her and she died in my arms of natural causes.” Why, 
then, did he push her body through the port-hole? 

As I have already said, he was detected in her cabin. If he thought 
he was not recognized, there lay that body of the girl on her bed dead 
from natural causes. He could have slipped back to his quarters, and 
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if hfr had not been recognized nobody would have known If, on the 
other hand, he knew he had been recognized, at any rate if his story was 
true that there were no marks of strangulation and she died of natural 
causes, though he might have lost his job it would have been a very 
small matter compared with being suspected of murder He destroyed 
the one piece of evidence against him That was the case put to the 
jury 

The two intporUnt points that stand out arc Who rang the bell 
and why was it rung? The second is Why was the bodv pushed 
through the porthole? Whether she died a natural death, or whether 
she died an unnatural death, there was evidence on both sides The 
doctors could only give an opinion from such indications as they could 
gather from the urine on the bed and the account given of the woman s 
health and so forth If she died a natural death, what reason was there 
for concealing the body m the way that was done? If she died an 
unnatural death, was not there every reason why the body should be 
disposed of in the way it was? Thosr were matters for the jury and, 
as I have occasion to say nearly every time this Court sits, this Court 
docs not sit to re tiy cases thereby usurping the functions of the jury, 
wc sir as a Court of Appeal, and if there has been no mis-direction, no 
mistake in law and no mis reception of evidence — and no one would 
suggest here there was not a case to go to the jury — wre cannot upset 
the verdict of the jury 


I sa^n this caj: that it seems to me there was evidence, what might 
almost be described as overwhelming evidence, on which the jury could 
arnve at the conclusion they did, but it is said here that the learned 
judge did not put the defence fairly to the jury Undoubtedly the 
learned judge s summing up was not favourable to the prisoner, no one 
would contend that it was, but I will read a few words from a judgment 
gwen in this Court by Mr Justice Channcll m the year 1909 very soon 
ter this Coun was set up, which show the view which is taken of how 
a judge may express his own opmion in the course of a case, the words 
are from the case of R v Cohen, a, Cnimnal Appeal Reports, jvage ao8 
n Our view a judge is not only entided, but ought, to give the jury 
some assistance on questions of fact as weU as on questions of law Of 
course, quesuons of fact arc for the jury and not for the judge, yet the 
jj ge jj experience on the bearing of evidence and in dealing with the 
re evaj^ of questions of faa and it is therefore right that the jury should 
of the judge It is not wrong for the judge to give 
ent opinions upon questions of fact It is impossible for him to 
f pomts of fact unless he can state some of the facts 

n ently to the jury R is necessary for him someumes to express 
emely confident opinions The mere finding, therefore, of very 
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con6dcnt expressions in the summing-up does not show that it is an 
improper one. When one is considering the effect of a summing-up, 
one must give credit to the jury for intelligence, and for the knowledge 
that they arc not bound by the expressions of the judge upon questions 
of fact," 

In this case the prisoner had the advantage of an able and sustained 
defence. There was abundant evidence on which the jury could find 
as they did and there was no mis-dircction by the learned judge. 

There is one other word I have to add, and that is that the learned 
judge did not give a definition of murder to the jury. That was 
incidentally mentioned by Mr, Casswell, and the learned judge has made 
a short report to the Court on that point. The reason why the learned 
judge thought it unnecessary and why in fact it was unnecessary to give 
a definition in this case, was that nobody contended that if the case for 
the prosecution was right the case was not one of murder or that it 
ought to be reduced to manslaughter. The case simply was: Did this 
woman die of strangulation or did she die a natural death? There is 
no ground for interfering in this case at all and the appeal is dismissed. 
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